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MERE CHILDREN 


No imputation is more re- 
sented by those to whom it 
is most directly applicable than 
that of incompetence in com- 
mercial matters. The brigand 
of society is well aware of this 
peculiarity, and finds his ac- 
count in it, exploiting the 
vanity which is its foundation 
to its very utmost capacity. 
And so long as their respective 
classes exist, the country parson 
will be the victim of the bucket- 
shop keeper, and the retired 
army man will sink his pension 
in poultry-farming. A member 
of either class who professes 
ignorance of finance is prob- 
ably a company-promoter in 
embryo, or an illegitimate man- 
Ipulator of feathered fowl. In 
the vast majority of cases the 
Innocent is vain of his business 
capacity in proportion to his 
ignorance, and sensitive to the 
last degree on such a matter. 
Hence Mr Cecil Rhodes’s post- 
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humous appreciation, express- 
ing as it did the feelings of 
most people acquainted with 
collegiate finance during the 
last twenty years, has fluttered 
the dovecots hardly less than 
Mr Kipling’s famous jingle of 
nine months ago. The number 
of persons affronted is indeed 
less; but their marked claims 
to consideration on the ground 
of intellectual capacity must 
render them peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the charge made against 
them. The fellows (or, to 
use the modern periphrasis, 
the governing body) of a 
college distinguished for a 
century past by intellect and 
learning, men having the man- 
agement of an estate of some 
£10,000 a-year, are told ex- 
plicitly that they are mere 
children in financial affairs. 
The statement is devoid of 
bitterness or animus. The 
very man who makes it gives 
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them with the same breath 
a fortune to spend: he does 
not fetter their choice of in- 
vestments; he simply tells 
them that they are children, 
and recommends them to seek 
counsel from those less learned 
but more astute. And the 
kindliness of the gift and the 
advice is emphasised by the 
fact that both are bestowed 
on a college to which the donor 
owed but little, in a university 
which had not been unanimous 
in honouring him. 

Can the allegation be true? 
can the £500,000 a-year (speak- 
ing roughly) of which the col- 
legiate governing bodies at 
Oxford and Cambridge have 
the disposal be really in 
the hands of children? And 
if so, why has this great 
estate not crumbled away 
and disappeared, as is the 


wont of the estates of prod- 


igals and fools? The point 
is one of national importance : 
if Mr Rhodes’s estimate be 
generally true (and there is 
no reason to suppose that 
other governing bodies are less 
cloistral and more mundane 
than that of Oriel), then we 
have a glaring instance of the 
abandonment of what is really 
a public estate of great value 
to the capricious management 
of bookish amateurs. Our 
parochial charities, our school 
endowments, our ecclesiastical 
funds, have all been placed 
under the management of 
persons who are, presumably 
at least, able to devote their 
whole time to their adminis- 
tration. Only the great rev- 
enues of our colleges are left 
to the discretion of a body of 
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men who become every year 
less and less able to control 
them, and from whom the 
country demands that. their 
lives shall be more and more 
devoted to education and re. 
search, occupations not incom- 
patible with total ignorance of 
affairs. 

If this be so, then a vast 
change has taken place during 
the last sixty or seventy years, 
Before that time college estates 
were in many cases known as 
models of accurate and intelli- 
gent personal management. 
But that a great change has 
occurred is known to those who 
are acquainted with the facts 
of the internal history of the 
universities during the last half- 
century. These facts are, how- 
ever, little known to the general 
public, to whom the retention 
of ancient names and _ offices 
implies as a rule a continuity 
of administration which may 
have been thoroughly destroyed. 
A brief statement will show how 
far this destruction has gone. 

Up to the time of the first 
University Commission (say 
1854) the fellows of colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge were 
numbered by their hundreds. 
Of 542 at Oxford, New College 
had 70, St John’s 50, and Christ 
Church its famous 101. Three- 
fourths of the classical firsts 
of the five years included in 
1845-49, and one-third of the 
classical seconds within that 
time, obtained fellowships. 
These men constituted a class 
which has now completely dis- 
appeared. Elected in many 
cases to their fellowships practl- 
cally while yet schoolboys, at- 
tached to their college for life 
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so long as they remained un- 
married, with a real stake in 
its prosperity and an income 
varying with its fortunes, they 
gave to their alma mater in 
innumerable cases a lifelong de- 
votion. That so many of them 
ceased to reside in Oxford after 
taking their degree was rather 
an advantage to the founda- 
tions than otherwise. Scattered 
throughout the country and 
throughout the empire,—bar- 
risters, journalists, civil serv- 
ants, travellers, men of affairs, 
—they could, when summoned 
to the councils of their respect- 
ive colleges, import a know- 
ledge of business and an acute 
appreciation of outside opinion 
which was invaluable. They 
kept the universities in touch 
with the world. More than 


this, many of them were of 
a class which is now hardly 
represented at either academic 


centre: the obsolete and absurd 
arrangement which crowded the 
college muniment-rooms with 
pedigrees, and admitted to 
learned foundations for which 
their intellectual acquirements 
did not always absolutely qualify 
them the most distant relatives 
of this or that pious founder, 
had at least one singular and 
striking advantage,—it intro- 
duced to college councils 
country-bred men, sons of 
country gentlemen and yeo- 
men, whose practical know- 
ledge and acuteness in all 
things agricultural furnished 
4 much-needed help in that 
estate management which was 
thereafter to become so terrible 
a danger to the colleges. As a 
tule these men waited, perhaps 
® score of years, working for 
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the college all the time, for a 
valuable living, and took it. 
They were not always model 
parish priests (though some 
emphatically were so), but they 
were not children in finance, 
and they were first-rate farmers. 
The late Mr Mozley in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences ’ draws a harrowing 
picture of one of these “close 
fellows” trotting up and down 
library steps in obedience to the 
directions of a person who after- 
wards became a not over-illus- 
trious dean. Had thissame man 
been set to lay out occupation- 
roads and settle the value of 
lifeholds, he might possibly have 
left behind him a reputation 
equal to that of “Bursar Lee” 
or the late Master of Pembroke, 
Oxford. The college books of 
no more than fifty years ago 
show the traces of that infinite 
capacity for taking trouble 
which made men like these 
the architects of what should 
have been the fortunes of their 
own colleges. Under this sys- 
tem the rule of celibacy had its 
distinct advantages. It pre- 
vented a man from fixing his 
penates elsewhere, and made 
him regard the college as the 
old home to which his allegiance 
was first due. Nor was the in- 
tercourse between the common- 
rooms and county society, which 
was fostered by the character 
and pursuits of the old-fashioned 
fellow, without its profitable 
side. It is well, to say the 
least, for great landowners 
whose estates march with 
one another to be on good 
terms and able to act together 
for their common advantage. 
That such intercourse in any 
way promoted the intellectual 
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progress of the universities it 
is not intended to assert. We 
are here considering merely the 
financial question and its de- 
velopments. 

The system of management 
usual in those days was, re- 
garded from an a priori point 
of view, somewhat of an ab- 
surdity. The representative of 
the college in matters of finance 
was the bursar, who, in accord- 
ance with the worst traditions 
of democracy, held office for 
a year only. During this year 
he was supposed and expected 
to make what he could out of 
things, so long as he paid the 
expenses. Generally he had a 
small fixed salary in addition. 
What seems at first a most 
profligate system of revenue- 
farming was really rendered 
harmless by a system of con- 
stitutional checks, But in the 
meantime the perquisites of 
the bursar were extensive and 
peculiar. The proceeds of dead 
or fallen timber was a custom- 
ary item, and one that could 
hardly lead to much chicanery. 
But in some colleges the rule 
was that if a fellow married 
during any given year the 
bursar for that year appro- 
priated the whole of his stipend 
from the date of the marriage 
till the expiration of the finan- 
cial twelvemonth: and legends 
were rife of the crafty intro- 
duction into cloistral life of 
eligible sisters, cousins, and 
aunts, by worldly minded 
bursars, with a view to the 
entrapping not of the callow 
bachelor (whose emoluments 
as fellow often were no more 
than £40 a-year) but of the 


well-dowered doctor of laws or 
divinity. The exploitation of 
perquisites was in those days 
erected into a science. In some 
colleges an ancient composition 
for dues gave the head a right 
to unlimited coal and candle, 
and in such cases neither gas 
nor oil ever polluted the atmos- 
phere of the Lodgings. But to 
return to our bursar: if he 
were careless or ignorant, an 
office which in the hands of a 
skilful man might have been 
lucrative both to himself and 
the corporation would as- 
suredly prove a _ source of 
disaster to him and to his 
college. And in course of 
time it came about quite 
naturally that a bursar who 
had shown himself competent 
during his year of office was re- 
appointed for years in succession 
without opposition. Great as his 
discretion was, his powers were 
much curtailed by stereotyped 
methods of keeping accounts, 
differing widely in different 
colleges, but immutable as the 
laws of the Medes in each,— 
such accounts being yearly sub- 
mitted to an audit conducted 
by seniors who had passed the 
bursarial chair, who were thor- 
oughly acquainted with the 
system of accounts, and who 
were keenly alive to innovation 
or irregularity. Finally, m 
most colleges, the ultimate 
direction of policy with regard 
to the estates rested with a 
committee composed of the 
oldest fellows, whose influence, 
especially in the case of a 
annual bursar, was very great. 

The arrangements of the 
time strike one as primitive. 
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For example, the bursar’s office 
or room, being little used for 
business purposes, was in con- 
stant requisition for lectures 
when such were given, and— 
being usually a spacious apart- 
ment—for occasional breakfast- 
or dinner-parties. But it must 
be understood that the estates 
to a large extent managed 
themselves. A full account of 
the various and complicated 
systems upon which college 
lands were let or delegated 
would demand more space than 
is here available; but the two 
main methods then in vogue 
may be described as renewable 
leaseholds and lifeholds. They 
were the same as those under 
which, previously to the estab- 
lishment of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, the bulk of epis- 
copal and capitular estates 
were administered. Either a 
nominal rent (quit-rent) was 
paid from year to year for the 
lands, and a heavy fine exacted 
at every septennial renewal of 
what became practically a per- 
petual lease, or else a lease on 
lives was granted in consider- 
ation of a very large payment 
on the spot. This last was 
neither more nor less than a 
gambling transaction: it re- 
duced what should have been 
a fixed and regular annual in- 
come to a single and generally 
Inadequate capital payment. 
The tenant paid a thumping 
sum for the possession of the 
lands for the lifetime of him- 
self, his son, and his grandson 
(perhaps just born), or any 
other hale and hearty person 
whom he could induce the col- 
lege to include in the lease. 


He acknowledged the absolute 
proprietorship of the college by 
the payment of the trifling 
quit-rent, but to all intents 
and purposes the farm he held 
was without profit to the land- 
owners for the space of those 
three lives. The thumping 
sum was, in some cases at least, 
simply divided among the ac- 
tual fellows at the time of the 
bargain. This was bad enough 
in the case of college property ; 
but there at least it was a cor- 
poration, and not an individual, 
which profited. In the case of 
episcopal lands such a transac- 
tion became the merest gamble, 
a pitting of the bishop’s life 
against that of his tenants; 
and scandals arising from this 
ambiguous and awkward re- 
lation were not infrequent. 
This was, however, not the 
rule in college estates. Leases 
for twenty-one years, renewable 
(for a fine) every seven years, 
were customary, and in some 
cases had been renewed for 
centuries. The squire had held 
his “college land” so long that 
he had bought all round it and 
in the middle of -it, and had 
come to regard it so much as his 
own property that—generally 
having certain covenanted privi- 
leges with regard to timber, 
&c., for repairs—he was wont 
to spend his money on it as 
freely as on his own home- 
farm. He had to pay his fine 
every few years certainly ; but 
as to the college resuming pos- 
session of its own, why, the 
college, he thought, was much 
too wise for that. Here was 
a rental that never varied; a 
bad season or two produced no 
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demand for decrease of dues. 
The bad years could be com- 
pensated by a good one or two 
before the septennial fine came 
round again. He was satis- 
fied and the college was satis- 
fied: why should any one in- 
terfere? An excellent account 
of this Arcadian arrangement 
and its collapse was published 
in one of the last numbers of 
‘Frasers Magazine’ by a 
writer who had every claim to 
be considered an expert in this 
particular matter. 

About the year 1850, with 
the beginning of that scientific 
farming which the repeal of 
the Corn Laws rendered neces- 
sary for profit, it occurred to 
the college authorities that a 
more remunerative manner of 
management was possible: the 
“college land” which the squire 
had held for so many decades 
was of great profit to him: 


why should not the college 
have its share of that profit? 
The fact that he had now 


surrounded it with his own 
land must give it even a fancy 
value for him at least: why 
not end the leases—that is, 
refuse to accept another fine, 
and tell him that in fourteen 
years or more the college would 
resume possession of the land, 
which would then be let to 
him or others at an adequate 
yearly rent? This was, theoreti- 
cally, thoroughly sound finance. 
The main difficulty was how 
to live in the meantime: the 
colleges had existed on fines,— 
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in many instances lands held 
on such tenures constituted 
nearly the whole college estate, 
—and now for many years there 
were to be no more fines at all, 
How were the fellows to exist? 
What had posterity done for 
them that they should starve 
for its sake? The position was 
saved by an elaborate system 
of loans, duly authorised by 
Government, and sinking funds, 
Enough ready money was ob- 
tained to carry on the estates 
and to pay all charges until 
the happy day of rack - rents 
should arrive. This was the 
process, hardly yet concluded, 
of “running out the leases.” 
Precisely at the wrong nick 
of time there stepped in a 
University Commission. Had 
the adjustment of the new 
order of things been left to 
the old half-academic, half- 
bucolic societies, however much 
the outer world might have 
suffered, the interests of the 
foundations would have been 
safeguarded. But the Com- 
missioners dreamed of literary 
progress and efficiency only. 
So far as they considered the 
estates at all, they regarded 
them merely as a source of 
inexhaustible and_ increasing 
revenue for the future, and in 
the strength of this proceeded 
to charge the colleges with the 
maintenance of numerous pro- 
fessors, whose praise is not 
exactly written in Thorold 
Rogers’s once famous _ blue- 
book.! But they did more: 





1 In this remarkable document one regius professor stated that he lectured 


“once a-year, but not every year.” 


Another lectured (for a few weeks in the 


year) late on Saturday night and early on Monday morning. 
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they diminished the number 
of fellowships throughout the 
universities by nearly one-half, 
and fixed the emoluments of 
those remaining, so that good 
or bad management of revenue 
became in future of little or no 
consequence to their holders. 
At the same time “close” 
fellowships (those appropriated 
to particular localities, schools, 
or families) were abolished, and 
the system of admission by 
competitive examination, which 
had already begun to make its 
way in some of the best colleges, 
was thoroughly established. 
From an academic point of 
view the change was admirable. 
Financially considered, it was 
deplorable. On the one hand, 


that leavening of the tutorial 
bodies with the best men of the 
best colleges, which has gone on 
ever since, then began: and 
had the change taken place at 


any other time than one of 
financial crisis, it might have 
been an unmixed blessing. But 
the new competitive fellows 
were not happy in their new 
surroundings. Had they been 
ushered in a body into un- 
tenanted college buildings, their 
stipends provided by the State, 
they might have made an ideal 
Academia for themselves if not 
for their pupils. But they 
found others in possession: the 
old hands—the country-bred 
founder’s kin, the semi-rural 
incumbent, the bachelor 
barrister to whom his college 
common-room was a week-end 
refuge and place of refresh- 
ment—looked with contempt 
upon men who did not always 
know wheat from vetches, and 
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neither understood nor cared to 
investigate the mysteries of 
copyholds and “lives.” This 
contempt was returned with 
interest by men to whom their 
books were their world, and a 
bitterness of feeling was en- 
gendered which has found a 
typical literary expression in 
Mark Pattison’s too famous 
volume of depreciations. The 
habits of the old common-room 
frequenters were distasteful to 
the new men, and the old 
stagers were apt to exaggerate 
them, with a view to shocking 
the neophyte. There was war: 
the distinguished man of letters 
above referred to is credited 
with having deliberately de- 
stroyed college betting-books 
going back to the reign of 
Charles I.—surely an invaluable 
record of manners and opinions 
—on account of the grossness of 
some of the wagers recorded in 
them. The worst result, how- 
ever, was that some of the 
juniors withdrew themselves 
altogether from any but internal 
college business, and left estate 
management to those whose 
bucolic intellect they considered 
better fitted for the task. But 
the bucolics were not immortal, 
and their removal left the inex- 
perienced students face to face 
with a financial crisis, the 
tiding over of which demanded 
special business capacity. 
Stipends were not, after all, 
a matter of cheques from above; 
and the new professors had to 
be paid out of alleged sur- 
plus college revenues. Thus, 
although the period was one 
of surpassing agricultural pros- 
perity compared with that 
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through which the later gen- 
eration of “ children in finance ”’ 
have had to pass, desperate 
measures were resorted to. 
The running out of the leases, 
once begun, could not be 
stopped; and what are tech- 
nically termed “unauthorised 
loans” (a somewhat misleading 
name) were freely contracted, 
sometimes at high rates of in- 
terest: even the college plate 
was occasionally mortgaged for 
this purpose. These financial 
difficulties brought to the front 
a few naturally gifted experts 
in administration; but the 
majority of the “fifties and 
sixties,” as they were called 
in malcontent Oxford circles a 
few years ago, were bookish 
men, Stubengelehrten of a pro- 
nounced type, and agreed on 
one point only, a _ virulent 
hatred of the old _ system. 


This feeling they termed Lib- 
eralism, and for many years 


it was accepted at their valua- 
tion. From 1870 to 1883 they 
were practically the arbiters 
of the financial policy of the 
colleges, and in the latter year 
the amount of loans (“author- 
ised” and “unauthorised ’’) for 
which those colleges were liable 
was, at Oxford alone, over 
£500,000. At Cambridge the 
amount is undiscoverable, owing 
to the peculiar form in which 
the college accounts, as regu- 
lated by the Commissioners, are 
cast. 

Before, however, their régime 
had had time to produce its 
full results, good or bad, the 
new University Commission 
began its iconoclastic career. 
It is not our purpose here to 
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deal with the internal revol- 
ution affected by the ordinances 
of this Commission. That it 
made of an “ordinary” fellow 
a person whose interest in the 
college of which he is nomin- 
ally a constituent member— 
rarely that in which he has 
received his academic training 
and tu which his academic affec- 
tions may be supposed to turn 
—may be estimated precisely 
at £1400 spread over a period 
of seven years, does not concern 
this discussion. That the new 
official fellow is a more or less 
jovial paterfamilias, dwelling 
in parks or avenues, appearing 
punctually at the porter’s lodge 
at 9.30 A.M. with a little black 
bag, and emerging therefrom 
with his day’s work done 
at 1.30 P.M., considering his 
pupils as paying clients and 
the college buildings a com- 
fortable office, is a fact that 
does concern us, for it is from 
this class that the managers 
of estates worth hundreds of 
thousands yearly are supposed 
to be selected. Even more 
portentous from a financial 
point of view is it that the 
last Commission stolidly ig- 
nored the rapid decrease of 
agricultural revenues, and in 
defiance of all economics bur- 
dened colleges already strug- 
gling for their very existence 
with the maintenance of highly 
paid professorships. The state 
of things brought about by this 
Commission is such that public 
attention should be called to 
the facts. 

It should be premised that, 
unlike foundations of modern 
growth, the colleges of Oxford 
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and Cambridge draw their 
income almost entirely from 
agricultural land. A few 
Oxford colleges have town 
building estates: All Souls’ 
at Harrow, Queen’s at South- 
ampton, Christ Church and 
St John’s in Oxford itself. 
But the vast bulk of their 
revenues are derived directly 
from the land: and this is 
still more the case at Cam- 
bridge. Now the administra- 
tion of landed estates, small 
or great, at the present day 
demands nothing less than 
expert knowledge. Under the 
old régime at both universities 
such knowledge was generally 
to be found among the exist- 
ing members of the corporations 
themselves. How far it is 


available at present may be 
judged from the facts hereafter 
to be stated. At present the 
chief financial officer of a college 


retains the ancient name of 
bursar, but in most cases his 
functions are now divided: he 
no longer interferes with in- 
ternal, or, as one might say, 
household expenditure, which is 
delegated to an officer variously 
known as “internal” bursar, 
“house steward,” or the like. 
And such an officer, if at all 
competent, is invaluable to the 
corporation he serves. He is 
ex hypothest a gentleman, and 
not open to the temptation 
of bribes and ‘“ commissions,” 
which corrupt the staff of most 
great establishments. The re- 
cent scandals at Cambridge 
might have been avoided if 
such an official had been de- 
puted to deal with cooks and 
butchers in place of a lecturer 
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in mathematics, whose external 
bursarial duties might well be 
supposed to demand all the 
time he could spare from 
his tutorial functions. It is, 
however, with these external 
duties that we have now to deal. 

Until within the last few 
years the estates bursar was 
almost invariably a fellow of 
the college he represented. 
That is to say, he was a 
person who at the age of two- 
and-twenty had been elected, 
after examination, for pro- 
ficiency purely literary. Even 
the new statutes, though they 
enlarge the range of qualifica- 
tions for election to fellowships 
without examination, do not in- 
clude financial capacity among 
those qualifications. Our liter- 
ary man after a few years finds 
lecturing irksome: possibly his 
pupils share*his feelings in the 
matter. What is to be done 
with him? He is liked in 
college: his family is popular: 
it would be hard on them to 
turn him adrift on the world. 
Make him bursar. The in- 
tellectual side of his character 
having been tried and found 
wanting, it is probable that 
so good a man must have 
capacities on the material side. 
Therefore intrust the college 
finances to him—a matter only 
of some £15,000 or £20,000 
a-year. The salary is good 
even for a married man: there 
is plenty of open-air work: 
he’ll soon learn; and if he is 
dull, there is So-and-so the 
bailiff, who knows all the ropes, 
and he will keep him straight. 
Such was the raison d@étre of 
many appointments. 
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The resulting inconveniences 
were great. The bursar as a 
member of the governing body 
was only in a very limited sense 
its servant. His duties were 
only traditionally defined, and 
when, as occasionally happened, 
his legal status was called in 
question in courts of law, it 
was very difficult in the absence 
of documents to say exactly 
what his powers of dealing, 
e.g., With floating balances, 
might be. But even worse 
than this was the lack of 
professional qualification. The 
acute British farmer soon dis- 
covered that he had no longer 
to deal with the long-headed 
“squarson”’ of the older times, 
' but with a mere tyro in matters 
agricultural—and what the 
British farmer can accomplish 
in the way of chicanery under 
such circumstances only those 
who must deal with him can 


know. The complaints of the 
country gentleman were loud 
and deep. Lands adjoining his 
own—like his own, in every 


agricultural particular the 
same—were being let at half 
their market price, and pulling 
down his own rental year by 
year. The county of Norfolk 
even now re-echoes with such 
lamentations. And even where 
rents were not unduly forced 
down, the amount extorted for 
repairs and rebuildings was 
immense. The policy, begun 
in the years of prosperity, of 
throwing many small holdings 
into one great farm, with a 
view to comprehensive and 
scientific cultivation, had still 
to be carried out, and the ex- 
penditure thereby necessitated 
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was large indeed. New and 
up-to-date buildings had every- 
where to be erected, and the 
literary bursar was not one 
who could stem expenditure 
as one who knows. One ex- 
ample will suffice here. In one 
Oxford College with an agri- 
cultural rent-roll of £10,000 
a-year the expenditure on 
estates—repairs, not buildings, 
for those were already there, 
erected at enormous expense— 
from 1878 to 1889 — eleven 
years—was £70,000. But this 
was not all: one natural feature 
of this system was the tendency 
of the academic bursar to com- 
mit all practical management 
of the estates to the charge 
of bailiffs, men of low origin 
but great experience, who ex- 
ploited their position for all 
it was worth, and when this 
was accomplished occasionally 
absconded with all the ready 
money they could lay hands 
on. It may seem incredible to 
the outside public that mere 
underlings of this class should 
have had the practical disposal 
of the thousands which passed 
through their hands; but the 
bitter experiences of at least 
one college, some twelve years 
ago, taught others what the 
natural consequences of their 
indolent system might and 
probably would be, and a 
change was made. 

The change has amounted to 
this: as a rule the bursar is no 
longer a fellow, no longer 4 
person elected for literary at- 
tainments, but a real hired 
servant of the college. In 4 
few instances actual fellows 
who have shown their capacity 
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continue to perform their 
pursarial duties, and do so 
with marked success. But they 
are men of the older generation 
described above, and after them 
there can be no successor like 
unto them. University Com- 
missions have killed their class. 
The bursar is now as a rule 
selected from the large body of 
country - bred men — younger 
sons and the like—whose ex- 
erience and far from despic- 
able talents are at the disposal 
of all owners of large properties 
who desire to be relieved of res- 
ponsibility. In some instances 
the services of such men are 
invaluable. Furthermore, their 
legal status, their powers, and 
their responsibilities are now 
generally accurately defined, 
with a view to the avoidance 
of the legal difficulties indi- 
cated above. And, lastly, in 


most cases a substantial guaran- 


tee, either personal or backed 
by an insurance company, is 
required by the college from an 
officer through whose handssuch 
large sums of money must pass. 
But the whole of these advan- 
tages are neutralised by the fact 
that except in the pettiest details 
the bursar is liable to have his 
hand held or forced by a com- 
mittee of the college he serves. 
It is here that the children in 
financial matters have their 
Innings. The idiosyncrasies— 
not to use a harder term—of a 
College Estates Committee can 
only be appreciated by those 
who have been members of such 
abody. The mere situation of 
the estates is often unknown 
to many of the fellows: the 
relative value of farms in differ- 
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ent localities and on different 
soils is a mystery to them: 
while the crudest theories of 
rent and of co-operative farm- 
ing are from time to time pro- 
pounded for acceptance by men 
whose sole knowledge of econo- 
mics is derived from undigested 
manuals or superficial diatribes 
in the magazines. And it is 
ultimately with men of this 
type—honourable indeed and 
upright, but in no sense men of 
business—that the disposal of 
half a million of annual revenue 
rests, and must rest until other 
order be taken. Is there any 
other nation in the world in 
which such a state of things 
would be tolerated ? 

Such a system is grossly un- 
fair to the bursar, who is pre- 
sumably of like passions with 
other men. He is managing 
estates for a body of men who 
may quite conceivably neither 
know nor care anything about 
those estates; who regard the 
committee meetings, which 
should instruct them and help 
him, as an undesirable append- 
age to tutorial work; who do 
not know their own tenants by 
sight, and would be at a loss to 
converse with them intelligently 
if they did. Asa servant of a 
private landowner he would at 
least be responsible to a master 
who knew his lands and could 
judge of a tenant’s grievances 
or claims if necessary. Here 
he is under no such checks : and 
that financial scandals have not 
occurred more often than they 
have through a bursar’s abuse 
of his position is due to the 
Providence which has in most 
cases made him an honest man. 
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But his powers for mischief are 
very great indeed—and those 
powers should not exist. 

The foregoing statements 
may seem to be strongly put. 
The reader can judge for him- 
self if they are exaggerated by 
the most superficial examina- 
tion of the “University and 
College Accounts” annually 
published in accordance with 
the Commissioners’ directions 
since 1884. Of the many items 
contained therein, it is of course 
only those referring to estates’ 
management which bear upon 
the subject here discussed, and 
the figures are sufficiently strik- 
ing. We will take first the 


question, above alluded to, of 
excessive expenditure on repairs 
and improvements: it is here 
that the greatest tendency to 
extravagance and even pecula- 
tion may be expected, owing to 
causes already explained. Now 


it should always be remembered 
that as the “beneficial leases ”»— 
the lifeholds and the like—fell 
in, the expenditure demanded 
was very great. Holders of 
such expiring leases were con- 
tent to patch up old buildings 
so as to satisfy the merest 
requirements of their cove- 
nants; and in many cases when 
the leases fell in whole ranges 
of sheds, and even dwelling- 
houses, had to be pulled down, 
and others erected in their 
stead. But this expenditure 
should of course have obviated 
the necessity for repairs in bulk 
for many years to come, and it 
would be expected that the dis- 
bursements under this head 
would have gradually reduced 
themselves—at all events from 
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1885, when the beneficial leases 
had all but expired, until the 
present time. What are the 
facts? King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, had an “external” 
revenue in 1884 of nearly 
£35,000. It should be under. 
stood that this “external” 
revenue includes impropriated 
tithe, ground -rents, royalties, 
quit-rents, and other items 
(sometimes amounting to more 
than one-half of the whole 
section), which do not necessi- 
tate expenditure for repairs, 
This external revenue at King’s 
had diminished in 1889 to 
£29,600. Yet the repairs item, 
which in 1884 was £4166, stood 
in 1889 at £4222, and in 1895 
had reached £4604. The total 
expenditure under this head 
from 1884 to 1899 was £63,118, 
and the average nearly £4000 
a-year—twelve per cent on 
income. To this must be 
added, according to the ac- 
counts, some £1800 a-year for 
“management,” which would 
bring the total up to eighteen 
per cent on external revenue. 
Deducting the tithe, quit-rents, 
and the like from this external 
revenue, we should have an 
expenditure of wellnigh thirty 
per cent on _ administra- 
tion; but this may not 
be quite fair, collection of 
tithe rent-charge being in some 
cases heavily paid for. Clare, 
whose external revenue has 
fallen from £11,500 to £10,400, 
yet shows an increase under 
“repairs” from £1007 to £1399. 
Christ’s, reduced from £11,500 
to £9417, yet spends £1603 in 
place of £1119. Caius, on the 
other hand, with an apparent in- 
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crease of revenue from £13,700 
to £16,600, has diminished ex- 
penditure by one-fifth, which is 
as it should be. Colleges with 
estates of under £10,000 a-year 
can hardly be fully considered 
here. Turning to Oxford, we 
find Corpus, with an external 
income diminished in the sixteen 
years from £17,506 to £12,047, 
yet increasing “repairs” dis- 
bursements from £848 to £2540. 
Jesus, with almost exactly the 
same revenue in 1884 and 1900, 
expends more by £900 a-year 
(£1477 as against £565). Oriel, 
declining in income from 
£11,379 to £9870, has yet in- 
creased outlay from £1707 to 
£2069. Nor is the University 
of Oxford itself in much bet- 
ter plight: with a rent- roll 
diminished from £11,496 to 
£10,645, it yet spends £1598 
on repairs and improvements 
instead of £815. Magdalen, 

Brasenose, and All 
have increased their 


Merton, 
Souls’ 

revenues so greatly that a 
startling increase in “repairs 
and improvements” (£13,642 


for the three colleges, as 
against £4698) may possibly 
be justified. 

A far worse side of college 
finance might be revealed in 
respect of the borrowing of 
trust funds for purposes of 
ordinary expenditure. In some 
cases such temporary appropri- 
ations are duly noticed in the 
published accounts, but in other 
instances the funds have been 
quietly annexed, the college 
merely paying over what is 
nominally income from invest- 
ments to the beneficiaries. The 
unfriendly critic might suggest 
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that the college which does this 
is placing itself in a position 
not very different from that of 
the embarrassed solicitor who 
“invests” his clients’ money in 
his own business, and pays over 
“dividends” scrupulously till 
the crash comes. One result 
of this has certainly been that 
some trust funds have disap- 
peared entirely—of course with- 
out any evil intent on the part 
of the almost unconscious ap- 
propriators. They have been, 
as the churchwarden said of 
the thirty pounds he could not 
account for, “mombled away.” 
Of such innocent malversation 
Mr Rhodes’s own college, a few 
years ago, presented the world 
with an instructive spectacle. 
For many years lovers of 
architecture sallying forth from 
Oxford on the eastern side have 
turned with pain from the con- 
templation. of a building of 
ancient date and obviously 
ecclesiastical in character, no 
less obviously at present, where 
not ruinous, converted to pur- 
poses very secular indeed. 
Around this building were cer- 
tain picturesque little tene- 
ments of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—erected indeed to replace 
others destroyed during the 
siege — now simply cowsheds. 
These buildings were no less 
than the Chapel and Hospital 
of St Bartholomew near Ox- 
ford, dating from the reign of 
Henry I.—never suppressed, 
never appropriated, but placed 
for their better management 
under the control of the provost 
and fellows of Oriel by King 
Edward III. As usual, the 
original provision for twelve 
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brethren and a chaplain (who 
was also master) has proved 
inadequate. It had consisted 
mainly of a small fee-farm rent, 
but after the annexation to 
Oriel a number of small bene- 
factions were given, which seem 
simply to have melted away in 
the general finances of the 
college, and that body had come 
practicaliy to recognise only the 
fee-farm rent of £19 annually 
as the entire endowment of the 
hospital, Out of this sum, in 
1894, £2 was paid to the “ Pres- 
byter of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,” who was not a pres- 
byter at all, but an under- 
graduate performing the duties 
of a Bible clerk—not for the 
hospital but for the college. 
Ninepence a-week each was 
paid to four brethren, of whom 
one was in the workhouse, and 
the rest living miserably on 
charity in Oxford, twopence to 
each of them on St Thomas’s 
Day, £2, 6s. 8d. to the same for 
fuel and “liveries” (5s, a-year 
each for these latter), and the 
remaining £6, 16s. 8d. was 
“taken to corporate revenues 
of the college.” The buildings 
were let for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the proceeds also 
“taken to corporate revenues 
of the college.” There have 
been worse cases of appropria- 
tion by fraudulent or ignorant 
trustees. But the fellows of 
Oriel are honourable and edu- 
cated gentlemen. They had 
not intended to do wrong; 
they were uneasy at the condi- 
tion of the foundation; they 
even professed to “ear-mark ” 
their savings from the endow- 
ment, and though, when the 
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subject was raised by two 
energetic members of the city 
council — both university men 
—the statement of their case 
before the Charity Commis- 
sioners was a little involved, 
they consented to a compromise 
sufficiently honourable to all 
concerned. Oriel is to pay over 
£60 annually to certain trustees 
besides the fee-farm rent which 
tt had always acknowledged. 
The Charity estates are now 
of course hopelessly merged in 
those of the College, but if the 
Commissioners’ estimate of 
annual increment be correct, 
then Oriel stands indebted to 
this charity to the amount of 
six thousand pounds during the 
past century only, and _ cer- 
tainly not less than ten thou- 
sand pounds inall. The chapel 


is to be restored by the munif- 
cence of a private member of 
the college. 


But the story of 
mixture and muddle remains. 
All the honourable intentions 
in the world will not go far to 
upset the force of Mr Rhodes’s 
dictum. 

The question was suggested 
above, How have the estates 
survived all this confused and 
tentative administration? It 
should be remembered that 
these corporate revenues are 
absolutely free from the occa- 
sional crushing charges which 
beset the possessions of the 
landed gentry: there are no 
jointures to be paid to widows; 
no marriage portions; no death- 
duties; no younger sons-to be 
provided for and pensioned off. 
Loans have perforce to be pro- 
vided for by sinking funds. 
And when to this is added that 
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in many cases vast portions of 
the revenue are what may be 
called automatic (Christ Church 
has £18,000 a-year in tithe, 
Magdalen, Oxford, £19,000 in 
house-rents, St John’s, Oxford, 
£8000 in ground-rents), it will 
easily be understood that even 
the worst management could 
scarcely land these foundations 
in the hands of a receiver in 
bankruptey—a fate which was 
certainly threatened in the case 
of one of the wealthiest colleges 
less than a score of years ago. 
Even to these advantages should 
be added the absolute prohibi- 
tion of unwise speculation (e.g., 
in house-building or the like) by 
the different official bodies who 
have from time to time had the 
power of authorising or refus- 
ing to sanction loans. 

What is the remedy? A 
Commission to take over the 
revenues and administer the 
estates of incompetent bodies 
is the favourite remedy in 
this country. An experience 
of threescore years and ten has 
shown that such Commissions 
may be helpless in their turn 
in the hands of their legal ad- 
visers ; that their bargains may 
be short-sighted, their methods 
extravagant, and their adminis- 
trative expenditure immense. 
Bad as the state of things is 
when estates are managed by 
fellows of whom not one in ten 
knows by sight the lands from 
which his income is derived, 
the case is much worse when 
Commissioners whose horizon is 
limited by Gwydyr House and 
Whitehall Place are the ulti- 
mate arbiters. We have quoted 
heavy percentages for estates 
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management. Will some com- 
petent person ever write the 
history of the dealings with 
the goods intrusted to them of 
the “two Archbishops, thirty- 
one Bishops, five Cabinet Minis- 
ters, four Judges, three Deans, 
and twelve Eminent Laymen” 
who constitute the membership 
of a Commission which shall be 
nameless ? 

The true remedy would seem 
to be the appointment by Gov- 
ernment in each college of a 
qualified official as receiver of 
external revenues. A step was 
made in this direction when the 
appointment of proper auditors 
from without was insisted on 
by the Commissioners in 1883. 
Such an official should have the 
appointment of bailiffs and the 
like, but these persons should 
have no control over any but 
the merest petty cash expendi- 
ture. The charges of estate 
agents when employed should 
be liable to taxation, and legal 
expenses also. In no case should 
a solicitor be employed by a col- 
lege who acts for any other 
college: the interests of separ- 
ate foundations must meet, and 
may collide. All internal man- 
agement and finance might well 
be left to a fellow-bursar, whose 
duties in this respect need not 
occupy all his time, and whose 
salary would not be large. It 
is quite possible that at present 
there might be found existing 
fellows whose tried capabilities 
might justify their appointment 
as external treasurers of the 
kind indicated ; but the supply 
of such fellows will manifestly 
tend to cease under the present 
régime, and the professional 
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bursar is already an element in 
practical politics, Lastly, in 
the case of colleges of small 
revenue, one such _ external 
treasurer could act for two 
foundations, — his salary, of 
course, being payable out of the 
revenues he collects,—while all 
internal arrangements would 
be strictly on the present lines. 
It may be remembered that the 
last Commission actually pro- 
posed the amalgamation of cer- 
tain colleges—colleges alien to 
one another in character, in 
interests, and in local affinities. 
The proposal was very properly 
rejected ; but the management 
for two colleges of estates of 
which their own fellows scarcely 
know the situation could hardly 
offend those sensitive corporate 
feelings which none would wish 
to irritate. 

The remedy seems anomal- 
ous: so is the situation. We 
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have deliberately destroyed the 
college as it existed—a body of 
men capable of managing the 
family property on which they 
lived, able to devote their time 
to the purpose, and one in 
interest and in feeling ; and we 
have required of their successors 
that they shall become students 
and teachers pure and simple— 
glorified headmasters, in short, 
Does any one ask a headmaster 
to calculate “fines” and let 
farms to the best advantage? 
No; surely no. Then in the 
name of all that is reasonable 
let us relieve these children in 
financial matters of a burden 
which they do not love, and see 
to it that a noble inheritance 
bequeathed to the nation by 
hundreds of benefactors of time 
past be not administered worse 
than the estate of the country 
landlord of to-day. 
A. T. S. GOoDRICK, 
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As far as the writer’s mem- 
ory extends, the golden age of 
street music in the capital of 
Scotland covers the seventh 
and half of the eighth decade 
of last century. The piano- 
organ had not yet been in- 
vented to furnish employment 
for the needy Neapolitan, and 
din in our ears the fleeting 
frivolities of the London theatre 
and music - hall. The more 
classic barrel-organ might oc- 
casionally remind us to “ paddle 
our own canoe”; but the bur- 
den of its song was “The Old 
Hundred,” ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,” 
and fine operatic melodies like 
that in Halévy’s “La Juive,” 
which has been so exquisitely 
arranged for the piano by 
Stephen Heller. The musical 
field was also occupied by 
German bands, good, bad, and 
indifferent. At that date five 
or six would be found in Edin- 
burgh, and a _ corresponding 
number in all our large towns. 
It is with a German band of 
quite exceptional merit that 
I am about to deal in the 
following pages. This is the 
brass and reed band of the 
late Herr Michael Gilcher of 
Essweiler in Rhenish Bavaria, 
which played in the streets 
eee from 1867 to 


As a boy I used to follow 
these players for hours with 


melomaniac acharnement. On 
studying their movements, I 
observed that the bandsmen 
were as regular in_ their 
courses as the planets; and I 
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got to know their pitches (as 
they are technically termed) 
so accurately, that I could 
track them out at any hour 
of the day. On Monday 
morning, emerging with bur- 
nished instruments from an 
obscure lodging, they began 
their weekly rounds in York 
Place; on Wednesday evening, 
after playing before a tobacco- 
nist’s shop to a smoking par- 
liament, they would serenade 
Robert Louis Stevenson; then 
they pitched their stands a 
little way off in front of the 
house of Mr (now Sir Alexander 
C.) Mackenzie; but before be- 
ginning their performance they 
considerately asked if they 
would not be interrupting him 
in his work. Late in the 
summer evenings the band 
was to be heard playing 
to large crowds either in 
Princes Street or in some 
street adjoining. 

The programme which my 
friends performed at a par- 
ticular stance commonly num- 
bered three or four pieces—an 
overture, an operatic selection, 
a waltz, and a polka. Their 
répertoire was remarkable. The 
list of twenty overtures in- 
cluded not only easy composi- 
tions like the overtures to 
“Tancredi,” “Norma,” and 
“The Barber of Seville,” but 
even Auber’s “ Masaniello” and 
Mozart’s “La Clemenza di 
Tito,” which are formidable 
enough to a professional or- 
chestra. The operatic selec- 
tions were drawn from the 
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whole range of Italian and the 
most popular French and Ger- 
man operas. For nothing or a 
copper one could enjoy the finest 
arias from “Il Trovatore,” 
“La Traviata,” “ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia,” “Faust,” “Le Prophéte,” 
“ Der Freischiitz,” and “Zauber- 
fléte” ; but Herr Gilcher went 
farther afield and regaled his 
patrons with melodies from “ At- 
tila,” ‘ Belisario,” and “Anna 
Bolena.” Though the thin or- 
chestration, incoherence, and 
lack of artistic unity which 
mar the earlier Italian operas 
have justly driven them from 
the stage, it is indeed to be 
regretted that the beautiful 


melodies which they contain— 
so well adapted as they are 
to the sustained notes of the 
clarionet, the cornet, and the 
trombone — have given place 
in the programmes of our 
military bands to selections 


from the comic operas of the 
hour. As an adjunct to a 
witty libretto, and set off by 
pretty faces, costumes, and 
scenery, this light class of 
music may perhaps be endured 
in a theatre, but it really 
seems a dissipation of energy 
for thirty grown men to spend 
their breath in producing sound 
which yields so little sense. 

In the region of dance music 
Herr Gilcher was no less fas- 
tidious. Far from pandering 
to the vulgar taste, he sought, 
like Mr Lowe, to educate his 
masters. Scorning the plati- 
tudes and banalities of the 
English and the French school, 
he confined himself mainly to 
the classical waltzes of Lanner, 
Labitzky, the Strausses, and 
Gungl,—compositions to which 
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our mothers and grandmothers 
danced as girls, but which, now 
neglected on account of their 
difficulty, are only to be heard 
in Austria, their original home, 
The good old waltz is more 
than an engine to make you 
dance: having come from the 
heart, it goes to the heart; 
and to it may well be applied 
the saying of Hans Andersen, 
“Where words fail, music 
speaks.” I shall never forget 
the storm of enthusiasm that 
burst forth at the last concert 
which Johann Strauss con- 
ducted in Leipzig. As he 
was laying down his baton, 
thousands of voices exclaimed, 
**Donau,” “ Donau ” (“ The Blue 
Danube”), and the Kapellmeister 
was not allowed to quit the plat- 
form before he had performed 
his masterpiece. Another waltz, 
“The Schénbrunner” of Lan- 
ner, has become as dear to the 
Viennese as “Auld Lang Syne” 
to the Scotch; and one may 
often hear an entire beer-garden 
join in the swing of the second 
movement. Lanner was rep- 
resented by “Die Kosenden,” 
Labitzky by “The Bedford” 
and “The Essex,” and Johann 

trauss by many of his recent 
waltzes, and by those exquisite 
waltzes of an earlier period, 
“The Lockvégel” and “The 
Volksiinger,” the latter writ- 
ten in the Landler style. In 
Gungl’s compositions Herr 
Gilcher was a specialist. As 
a matter of course he played 
many familiar waltzes, like 
“ Soldatenlieder,” ‘ Hydropa- 
ten,” and the ‘“Amoretten- 
tiinze,” which experts con 
sider the best instrumented of 
Gungl’s works ; but his musical 
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library included not a few 
earlier waltzes of singular 
beauty and pathos which, un- 
fortunately, are now almost 
forgotten. Of these it will suf- 
fice to mention “'Terpsichores 
Schwingen,” “Fleurs de Fan- 
taisie,” ‘“Immortellen,” com- 
posed in memory of Strauss 
the elder, and “ Wanderlieder,” 
which is compact with melody 
from beginning to end. 

The little band was eight 
strong. The instruments com- 
prised two clarionets, a flute, 
a cornet, a Belgian trombone, 
two French horns, and a bass. 
One or two of the players were 
weak, but the sweet and mel- 
low tones of the B-flat clarionet 
and of the trombone were the 
envy of many a good player; 
and the boy who played the 
flute rose to be flautist in the 
Boston Orchestra, at one time 
conducted by George Henschel. 


Herr Rumpf performed on the 
clarionet with much expression 
“Roberto, oh! tu che adoro,” 
by Meyerbeer, and “Ernani, 


Ernani, Involami,” by Verdi, 
and with the E-fiat clarionet- 
player the famous “Mira, O 
Norma.” Two favourite pieces 
of the trombone-player were a 
cavatina by Gagliardi and ‘“Tut- 
toésciolto” from “ La Sonnam- 
bula.” The short duet between 
the clarionet and the trombone 
in the introduction to Marriot’s 
“Zora Waltz” could hardly 
have been surpassed by pro- 
fessional musicians. The en- 
semble, too, was excellent. With 
such skill were the pieces re- 
duced from the score for mili- 
tary bands or adapted from the 
Plano edition, that much of the 
full effect was preserved. 
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In 1872 the band suddenly 
migrated to America, and I was 
disconsolate. So zealous a 
votary had I been of my eight 
Muses, that already I knew 
by heart their entire répertoire ; 
and many a street and many a 
lamp had for me its musical 
history. Like a true enthusiast 
I could not rest content till 
I discovered the titles of the’ 
pieces they had played, so as 
to procure piano arrangements 
as a permanent memorial of the 
performances of the band. Some 
of these titles I learned from 
the men themselves; some I 
have never found; others I 
have unearthed with difficulty. 
Of the trouble I had in the 
process I shall give one or two 
illustrations. Many years later, 
while comparing notes with a 
musical friend, I was surprised 
to find that the first movement 
of one of my store of waltzes 
was identical with the Danish 
Volkslied, “‘Necken.” I failed 
to procure from Copenhagen a 
waltz based on that theme. 
Several attempts I made at 
home were equally unsuccessful. 
At last a musicseller recognised 
my tune as an English waltz 
published thirty years before, 
and by sending to London the 
first few bars discovered the 
object of my quest in “The 
Watersprite Waltz,” for which 
Coote had sought and found 
inspiration in the song of the 
Sea-god. Another unknown 
waltz I heard in a theatre, 
and promptly asking the title 
from one of the orchestra, re- 
ceived for answer, “The Pet- 
vot Waltz.” With this un- 
promising title I vainly tried 
to procure a copy. On hearing 
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the waltz again I asked my 
informant to write the name 
down. It proved to be “The 
Bedford Waltz,” which his 
foreign tongue had transformed 
into Petvot. It was not until 
1895 that I chanced upon 
the title of a striking march 
which I have heard from 
no other band than that 
of Herr Gilcher. Brahms’ 
Dances and Liszt’s Rhapsodies 
had developed in me a _ love 
for Hungarian music, and love 
grew to passion when I heard 
the marvellous fire and rhythm 
of the band with which Herr 
Bareza has so often visited this 
country. In order to explore 
Hungarian music I went to 
Buda Pesth, where,among many 
Magyar treasures, I bought by 
chance a collection of five rev- 
olutionary marches of the time 
of Kossuth. In this little book 
I found, after twenty-three 
years, my favourite march, the 
defiant “‘Jasz Kun,” from the 
province of Cumania in Hun- 
gary. It is called in German 
“Die Sensenminner,” or “The 
Scythemen,” from the impro- 
vised weapons with which the 
peasants fought in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

Having learned in the summer 
of 1895 from some Edinburgh 
Musikanten or street musicians 
that my old bandmaster and 
Herr Jacob Gilcher, his brother- 
in-law, had returned from 
America and settled in their 
old home, I resolved to make 
a pilgrimage to the remnant 
of the band which had first 
inspired me with a love of 
music. From Kaiserslautern in 
the Palatinate, fifty miles as 
the crow flies south-west of 
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Mainz, I travelled on a fine 
September morning to Wolf. 
stein, in the beautiful valley of 
the Lauter. The Lauter flows 
through pleasant meadow-land 
flanked by basaltic or by sand- 
stone mountains, covered to the 
summit with forests of pine, 
Wine is extensively grown on 
the lower slopes, and a toler- 
able brand takes its name 
from the Musikanten-metropolis, 
Wolfstein, which nestles pic- 
turesquely at the base of 
the Kénigsberg, 1700 feet in 
height. The Roman road to 
Moguntiacum (Mainz) crosses 
the shoulder of the Koénigsberg, 
and the whole neighbourhood 
is rich in antiquities, many of 
which have been removed to the 
provincial museum at Speyer. 
Herr Gilcher, then burgomaster 
of the village of Essweiler, was 
by arrangement waiting for me 
at Wolfstein station, and by his 
expectant look I recognised my 
friend in a hale old man of over 
seventy, with snow-white hair, 
moustache, and Napoleon beard, 
as erect and imposing as a 
general. After shaking hands 
with me, he said, “I scarcely 
understand whom I have the 
honour to entertain as my 
guest.” I replied, “I am the 
boy who, twenty-five years 
ago, followed your band in 
the streets of Edinburgh. “Alles 
was sonnig und wonnig war 
in meiner Jugend hiingt mit 
der Kapelle Gilcher zusammen.” 
(All that was sunny and happy 
in my youth is bound up with 
Gilcher’s band.) 

We crossed the rails to 
Schneider’s Inn, and over 4 
glass of Wolfsteiner talked of 
days gone by; and when I 
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sang or whistled the old tunes, 
Herr Gilcher was proud to see 
that he had not been forgotten 
in Edinburgh. A_ weather- 
beaten countryman in the room, 
with shaggy black beard and 
wideawake hat, and all the air 
of a colonial, addressing me 
in good English, expressed his 
surprise at my musical memory. 
I told him that, though I was 
no musician, I was at least fond 
of music. 

“Where did you learn your 
English?” I asked. 

“In Liverpool, sir.” 

“What were you 
there?” 

Looking towards the burgo- 
master, he replied, “I was 
fourteen years in Liverpool in 
the same business as Mr Mayor, 
sir.” At eleven o’clock, a late 
hour for dinner in a district 
where the peasants, to avoid 
the noonday heat, are at work 


doing 


in summer by four in the morn- 
ing, we had a simple but ex- 


cellent table Whéte of five 
courses with wine, for which 
my host paid 1s. 2d. a-head. 
There are no cabs in Wolfstein, 
but with the help of a chair 
we mounted into a ladder-cart 
which the burgomaster had 
thoughtfully provided, took our 
seats on a plank covered with 
a railway rug, and moved off 
in state for Essweiler, my 
Liverpool friend acting as 
driver, As we wound up the 
hillside under the fruit-trees 
which line the road, my friends 
pointed now to a croft, now to 
@ shop or inn, in which was 
Invested the little fortune 
that some Musikant or stroll- 
mg musician had made in the 
streets of London, Chicago, or 
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Melbourne. At the outskirts 
of Essweiler we saluted an 
Edinburgh Musikant home on 
a holiday, who was just then 
in his shirt-sleeves, lopping the 
branches of a tree. It now 
began to dawn on me that 
I had reached “the back o’ 
beyont,” the veritable nursery 
and home of the German band. 
To get to the burgomaster’s 
house at the farther end of 
this village of crofters, we had 
to thread our way with caution 
through cattle and sheep, cocks 
and hens, and all the impedi- 
ments of a farmyard. The 
burgomaster took me to his 
office and showed me _ the 
archives of Essweiler; we then 
passed into the “best room,” 
where I was introduced to his 
wife and daughters, simple but 
kind country-people. 

Over our afternoon coffee Herr 
Gilcher told me something of 
his history. After playing one 
season at Geneva in 1855, he was 
for several years member of a 
band in the south of France. 
He there worked hard at his 
own instrument, the clarionet, 
learned to play all the brass 
instruments, and studied the 
theory of music to so good 
purpose that he wrote an 
opera entitled “Telemachus.” 
He had travelled a short time 
with the band in the north 
of Spain, and added a little 
Spanish to his knowledge of 
French. Southampton was the 
first English town in which 
he woke the echoes; and from 
there he went again and again 
with a band of his own in the 
steamers which plied to the 
West Indies. A free passage 
to Australia was offered to 
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him, with the option of re- 
turning at once or of perma- 
nently settling in the colony. 
He and his men pitched their 
camp in Melbourne, where they 
shared the honours with the 
English military bands, occa- 
sionally making a round of 
the squatters, who entertained 
them hospitably, and did not 
send them away empty-handed. 

Herr Gilcher came to Edin- 
burgh in 1867 with fifteen 
men, whom he divided into two 
bands of eight and seven. At 
first he appeared as an Apollo 
Musagetes in the larger band, 
but subsequently remained be- 
hind the scenes, training his 
men and arranging and har- 
monising fresh music. The 
work of adapting a single piece 
would often occupy him the 
best part of aday. The bands- 
men liked Edinburgh and its 
people, and especially enjoyed 


the summer evenings, when 
they played to appreciative 
and liberal crowds in or near 


Princes Street. During the 
holiday season they were to 
be found on board the Crinan 
and Oban steamer, and gave 
concerts in the evening at 
Oban in the garden of the 
Great Western Hotel. They 
suffered much during the severe 
winter of the siege of Paris; 
and sometimes their instru- 
ments froze like the driver’s 
horn in Baron Miinchhausen. 

In 1872 Herr Gilcher re- 
moved to Boston, where he 
had as many as thirty men 
under his command. It was 
only for a short time that he 
played in the streets. Before 
long he had established his 
position as a musical entre- 
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preneur, supplying bands for 
balls, garden - parties, excur- 
sions, and processions. On the 
4th of July he used to appear 
with his entire force in uniform, 
and by the novel effects he 
introduced in his marches he 
quite vanquished his American 
rivals. “By God!” said he, 
“we killed them all.” Two of 
his pupils rose from Mustkanten 
to be Mustker or artists—his 
son, the fiute-player, now dead, 
and another who has played 
in the orchestra of the Wagner 
Opera House at Bayreuth. In 
1888 he left four of his sons 
in good positions in Boston, 
and returned with a compet- 
ency to Essweiler, accompanied 
by the trombone - player, his 
brother-in-law, Jacob Gilcher, 
with whom he had travelled 
for forty years. He bought a 
house and a small farm, on 
which he grew his own wine, 
was made burgomaster of the 
village, and stood high among 
the people of the district. Now 
that he had retired, he felt the 
ennui of leisure, and regretted 
the days of his activity when 
he was always rising higher. 
I reminded him that in his 
busy life he had accomplished 
much, and was still doing im- 
portant work in his office of 
burgomaster. 

We paid a visit to Herr 
Kilian, the proprietor of 4 
small inn, who was said to be 
the farthest-travelled Musikant 
in the valley. Unfortunately 
he had broken his arm, and I 
could not “interview” him. 
He was a wonderful performer 
on the trombone, and most 
enterprising and successful as 
a bandmaster. In 1868 Herr 
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Kilian started with his men there with a band of seven 
from Barcelona for Madrid, men, and I have travelled on 
but was compelled to beat a foot as far north as Thurso.” 
retreat and withdraw from He then named to me accu- 
Spain, in consequence of the rately the coast towns north 
political troubles which re- of Inverness. He remembered 
sulted in the expulsion of Queen Edinburgh distinctly — the 
Isabella. The following year, Castle, the Calton Hill, and, 
at the suggestion of some strange to say, the place of 
Essweiler emigrants, he went execution. Here the burgo- 
to America to try his fortune. master interposed, “In those 
His band was one of the first days I daresay you sometimes 
to cross the Atlantic. One of knew what is meant by Maul- 
their early experiences was to und - Klauenseuche (foot - and- 
accompany a circus during a mouth disease)?” 
whole summer on a_ tour “That we did, but we man- 
through the States. He was aged to struggle through.” 
subsequently in Australia, and “Did you make much in 
from there, I was told, he had Scotland?” I asked. 
visited the Chinese ports; and “Enough for our wants and 
during an outbreak of cholera something for old age.” 
he and his men had buried a “What did you think of the 
German doctor, a native of Scotch?” 
Wolfstein. In the service of “Good, pious, upright 
an American showman he had _ people.” 
seen much of India, and his “Well, if you have so high 
travels had extended to near an opinion of Scotland, will 
the Afghan frontier. Although you drink a glass with me?” 
I did not see Herr Kilian, I “With pleasure.” 
had the good fortune to meet “What are you drinking?” 
his brother—a man of eighty, “ Kiimmel, sir.” 
with a clear eye and a severe In my mind Kimmel was 
and resolute expression. When associated with a dear dinner, 
the old man heard me speak a small glass, and a big price; 
of Edinburgh with the burgo- and when the hostess de- 
master, he said, “I’ve been in manded for our two glasses 
Scotland too.” the modest sum of 1d., I was 
“When were you there?” disappointed to find that I 
“I think I was there before had paid so cheap a compli- 
you, sir.” ment to this interesting mus- 
“When was that?” ical veteran, so sincere an 
“The first time was in admirer of my country. 
1842.” During this conversation 
“Then I confess you have Jacob Gilcher passed the win- 
the advantage of me. I was dow of Kilian’s inn on his way 
not in Scotland in the year home from his work in the 
1842. What were you doing fields, and I recognised him 
in Scotland ?” at once by his swinging walk. 
“Year after year I went When we went to see him he 
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was chopping wood in a shed. From the young men [| 
Looking hard at him, I asked, gathered much curious infor. 
“Do you know me?” mation which will presently be 
“No.” recorded, For the moment | 
“Well, it is no wonder, when was more intent on my musical 
you have not seen me for investigations, so I turned to 
twenty-three years. Were you my neighbour, the trombone- 
ever in Edinburgh?” player, and besieged him with 
ae a potpourri of tunes, includin 
“Can you recall the house of some of his operatic solos. The 
the Austrian consul?” rest of the company, more in- 
“Yes,” terested in the price of potatoes, 
He then remembered dis- plums, and wine, were dun- 
tinctly how he had once gone foundered at the sight of the 
into a house a few doors off, foreigner whistling and singing 
trombone in hand, and talked as if he were mad. But the 
German with the people. Point- bandmaster was more than 
ing to his house and stable, gratified with the enthusiasm 
“Do you see that?” he said; of his devotee, and when I said, 
“that’s what I’ve bought with “Don’t you see the cursed Eng- 
the money I made abroad.” lishman knows the old pieces 
After an early supper the better than the bandmaster 
burgomaster, lamp in hand, himself?” the good man shook 
conducted me to my quarters his great sides with laughter. 
for the night. “I am sorry,” A refreshing sleep in a bed as 
he said, “I have not a spare spotlessly clean as the cleanest 
room for you, but,” he added in Holland prepared me for my 
in his charmingly archaic early coffee, When I asked the 
dialect, “you are to stay in the hostess if she knew English, 
inn kept by my brother-in-law, she answered me in the purest 
his daughter, her husband.” Yankee acquired in Boston, 
Here, I thought, was a puzzle where she had been brought 
which only some old lady pro- up. Then her father Jacob 
found in genealogy could solve, appeared and took me to his 
but I did at last succeed in house to discover for me the 
grasping the relationship so names of the pieces which I 
circuitously described. Alarge wanted. From below the bed 
company was gathered to meet in the “best room” he dragged 
me round the plain deal table of a clothes-basket containing the 
the simple inn,—the Gilchers, music-books of the old band, 
two Musikanten from Edin- and laid them out on the table. 
burgh, the schoolmaster and There again were the weather- 
his two sons, and a young beaten pages which I had last 
sculptor who had come home seen in 1872, blistered by the 
for a holiday. Three bottles of glaring heat of Melbourne, and 
Landwein, ordered for the good bespattered by the rains of 
of the house and the benefit of Edinburgh and the snows of 
the company, cost the amaz- America, The edges of one of 
ingly small sum of 2s. 6d. the books were burned: when 
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I asked the cause, “Oh,” said 
Jacob, “that happened in a 
railway accident in America 
when the train went on fire. 
We saved our books with dif- 
ficulty.” Despite his forty 
years travels and exposure 
in every clime, he was never ill 
a day; and he was as lithe, 
active, and happy at fifty-four 
as he was in his twenties. 
While we went on page by 
page, he hopped about from 
one book to another, according 
as the melody was allotted now 
to this and now to that instru- 
ment, until I had identified my 
tune and jotted down its name. 
I was surprised to see how rare 
some of the music was. It 
would be hard to say how these 
roving musicians came by their 
selections from “Gemma di 
Vergy” and Mercadante’s 
“Erode,” the cavatina by 


Gagliardi, or rarities like the 


Cumanian March and Lanner’s 
waltz “Die Kosenden.” <A 
band from this quarter actu- 
ally plays a selection from 
“Demophon,” the first opera 
published by Cherubini in 
Paris, a work which has ap- 
peared in the Peters’ edition, 
but is now never performed 
either in whole or in part. 
Possibly such choice pieces were 
first copied from the music- 
books of military bands by 
Musikanten serving in the 
army, and then transmitted 
from band to band. I was 
disappointed to find that Jacob 
had sold his trombone, and that 
I was not to have the pleasure 
of hearing a solo. He was now 
too busy to think of :nusic. 

“Have you never a desire 
to play?” 
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“Yes; sometimes the old 
feeling will rise up again when 
I am working in the fields, but 
I must just repress it.” 

“Well, I can never forgive 
you for selling your instru- 
ment: if it was a gain to you, 
it was a loss to every one else.” 

A ten o'clock lunch, consist- 
ing of the Bauer’s staple dish, 
an ocean of ham and eggs with 
appurtenances, did not whet 
my appetite for the “hang- 
man’s” meal which awaited me 
at the burgomaster’s an hour 
later. Here with Homeric 
hospitality was put before me 
a repast of five prodigious 
courses, of which the fourth, 
the traditional Zwetschenkuchen, 
was of truly titanic dimensions. 
The whole was washed down 
with generous draughts of 
wine of my host’s own growing. 
I survived this dietetic adven- 
ture, and after dinner examined 
photographs of Herr Gilcher 
in his prime at the head of the 
band which he took to America, 
and of the band of a circus with 
which Jacob had travelled as 
far as Mexico. 

After completing my musical 
inquiries, and taking leave of 
the family, in the company 
of the burgomaster I visited 
the well-appointed village 
school, and we then went on 
to my little inn to rejoin Jacob, 
who had been copying for 
me the Kapellmeister’s lovely 
Gemiiths- Polka. <A distiller’s 
traveller arrived on the scene, 
and a lively debate ensued 
between him and Jacob whether 
he should pay 1 mark 80 or 
1 mark 90 for 50 kilos of plums. 
At last I had to tear myself 
away from the old man with 
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the promise that I would be 
sure to come and see him when 
I returned to Germany. He 
assured me of a welcome, add- 
ing pathetically, “If I live.” 
I was accompanied to the sta- 
tion by Jacob, Herr Matthias, 
an Edinburgh Musikant, and 
the sculptor. Before quitting 
the village Herr Matthias took 
me into his house, a model 
of cleanliness, and there was 
a picture of industry — three 
or four young women busy 
with their fingers or the sewing- 
machine. They seemed too 
shy to speak to a foreigner, so 
I broke the silence. “You 
country-people,” I said, “are 
always industrious: indoors 
you make clothes, and in your 
fields you provide us towns- 
people with meat, corn, vege- 
tables, fruit, wine; without 
you we couldn’t live.’ On 
our way we met a crowd of 
people following a cart. 

“Ts that a picnic party?” 
I asked. 

“No, sir; that’s one of our 
bands returning home. One ar- 
rived yesterday from America, 
and probably this one has come 
by the same steamer.” 

The inhabitants of the north- 
west Palatinate generally are 
of a roving disposition. The 
shoe-hawkers of Pirmasens, the 
brush-dealers of Romberg, and 
the showmen and pedlars of 
Karlsberg, are to be met with 
all over the valley of the Rhine. 
But these must yield the palm 
in numbers and enterprise to 
the Musikanten of the Hardt 
Mountains, who have made the 
whole world their own. They 


are not so often seen on the 
Continent as 


they formerly 
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were, but they go to England, 
the Cape, Australia, the States, 
Canada, Brazil, Argentina, and 
one band has ventured as far as 
Chili. If any one ever reaches 
the North Pole and finds the 
inevitable Scotchman smoking 
his pipe on the top, he is sure 
to be tossing coppers to a 
German band from the Pfalz, 
In my experience (and [| 
speak with the authority of a 
specialist) I have known of 
only two bands that did not 
come from this district: the 
one was from Nassau, the other 
from Pforzheim in Baaca. It 
is computed that there were at 
one time over 6000 Musikanten 
in the valleys of the Lauter 
and the Oden, and in the valley 
of the Glan, which receives the 
waters of these streams and 
discharges them above Kreuz- 
nach into the Nahe, a tributary 
of the Rhine. In these three 
valleys a pedestrian might 
safely ask his way in English ; 
and in winter, when many of 
the Musikanten are at home, 
if you meet a promiscuous com- 
pany of ten in an inn, seven or 
eight are sure to know at least 
one foreign language. There 
are single villages which could 
muster as many as two hundred 
players. But even without 
making a voyage of discovery 
and establishing the habitat 
of the Musikanten by scien- 
tific methods, it would surely 
not have required extraordin- 
ary detective powers to infer 
their common origin from the 
identity of much of the music 
that the bands play. Any one 
who has kept himself abreast 
of the street music of this 
generation, must have in the 
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musical chambers of his mem- 
ory many simple dance tunes 
peculiar to German bands and 
common to them all. These 
are unpublished compositions 
by the local bandmasters, or 
Meister as they are called, and 
they are passed on from one 
band to the other. One 
Meister of my acquaintance 
has already reached opus 300. 
Apart from these anecdota, 
which cannot be cited here, a 
piece which was invariably 
included in the répertoire of 
the smaller bands was Gungl’s 
“Kriegers Marsch” ; two other 
pieces commonly played were 
an “ Abschieds- Polonaise” by 
Flotow and the familiar “ Mor- 
genstern” Waltz of the elder 
Labitzky, which is now a 
schoolroom classic. 

The patient reader will 
naturally inquire how old this 
musical industry is, and what 
led the crofters of the Hardt 
in particular to pursue it. 
Though it is not recorded in 
the ‘Germania’ of Tacitus 
among the ancient institutions 
of the Fatherland, its origin 
goes back at least beyond the 
memory of living men, perhaps 
to the beginning of last century. 
The veteran Kilian, born not 
later than 1815, assured me 
that peripatetic bands existed 
long before his day. More 
than a hundred years ago the 
Prince of Leiningen, who was 
the first husband of the mother 
of Queen Victoria, cleared a 
forest on his domain, and 
planting there a community of 
gipsies, beggars, and vagrants, 
named their village after him- 
self, Karlsberg. The Matzen- 
berger, as they are locally 
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called, are known far and 
wide as pedlars and wandering 
musicians, and formerly bore 
a questionable reputation. But 
larger political and economic 
causes must have been at work 
to convert a whole region of 
crofters into a conservatorium 
of street music. Rhenish Ba- 
varia, ceded by the treaty of 
Lunéville in 1802, was held by 
France till 1815. Neglected 
then by her step- mother, 
though subsequently reunited 
to Bavaria, she was so isolated 
from the rest of the country 
that she always lagged behind 
in trade and commerce. Mush- 
room Ludwigshafen and pros- 
perous Neustadt and Kaisers- 
lautern attest the rapidity with 
which the rest of the Palatinate 
has advanced since 1870; but 
the uplands of the Hardt, to 
which the railway penetrated 
only eighteen years ago, lay too 
far apart to participate in the 
general industrial progress. 
Still the mountainous home of 
the tuneful crofters was not so 
barren as to compel them to 
seek their bread abroad, for it 
yielded corn, fruit, wine, and all 
kinds of farm produce. Perhaps 
it was the poor field-labourers, 
dissatisfied with the wage of 
10s. they received for a week’s 
hard work (or Schaffen, “crea- 
tion,” in their own beautiful 
language), that made the first 
musical wanderings; and as 
these proved not only lucrative 
but interesting and romantic, 
the sons of even well-to-do 
farmers devoted themselves to 
this curious vocation—surely a 
more reasonable solution of the 
land question than shooting 
people from behind a hedge. 
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The Musikanten would confine 
their earliest peregrinations to 
the neighbouring towns, but in 
course of time they doubtless 
extended the sweep of their 
orbit over Germany, France, 
Holland, and Belgium, till they 
reached the ports on the North 
Sea: thence they would be 
tempted by the fabled wealth 
of England to cross to our E] 
Dorado, and once there, they 
were on the highway to the 
rest of the world. 

During the absence of the 
bandsman his thrifty wife looks 
after the croft, and her no less 
thrifty husband regularly sends 
remittances to eke out her 
scanty earnings. The event of 
the day is the arrival of the 
postman, and the women gather 
in the street anxiously to await 
his approach. 

“Good news 
man?” asks one. 

“Yes; he’s playing in a 
beer-garden at Helsingfors in 
Finland, and sends me £2 a- 
month. He’s coming back in 
the autumn.” 

“And where is your Hein- 
rich ?” 

“He’s in Johannesburg, and 
is getting on well; for though 
living is dear there, the people 
are so free with their money 
that he hopes to bring with 
him a little fortune when he 
comes back next year.” 

“T wish my man were as 
near home,” says another. “In 
his letter he tells me he has 
reached Sydney in safety, but 
the long voyage from San 
Francisco has eaten up his 
savings, and he’ll have to stay 
for a year in Australia to make 
enough to pay his way home 


from your 
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and bring something for me. 
When he was in America he 
never sent me less than a 
pound a-week.” At times the 
intelligence is tragic, and on 
the pastor of the village falls 
the mournful duty of breaking 
to a family the news of the 
death of some bandsman in 
foreign parts. Three members 
of a band in Rio Janeiro were 
once eut off with yellow fever, 
and the remnant were reduced 
to such straits that they were 
compelled to apply to the 
German consul for assistance 
to take them home. To pro- 
vide against sickness and death, 
friendly societies have been 
formed in many villages, 
numbering sometimes more 
than a hundred members. 

As the autumn draws on 
the Musikanten are seized 
with home-woe—* Hoamweh” 
(Heimweh) they call it. About 
the time of the vintage they 
return from all the points of 
the compass to spend the winter 
in their native valleys; and 
many a scene of joy or sorrow 
is enacted on their arrival. In 
the home-coming of the Musi- 
kant there is a good deal that 
recalls the life of the sailors 
in our small seaports a genera- 
tion ago. A little boy lays his 
first earnings in his mother’s 
lap; a youth has saved enough 
to wed his “bride” and found 
a crofter’s home; a father re- 
ceives from his wife’s arms @ 
new-comer to the world whom 
he greets for the first time; 4 
son finds his home desolate, for 
his aged father and mother 
have died while he was far 
away. Like seamen, too, the 
bandsmen bring home trophies 
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to adorn their walls—pictures 
of the cities where they have 
played, pieces of coral, hum- 
ming birds with their nests, 
or strange plants and animals. 
For the first few weeks they 
help to complete the harvest, 
lay in fuel, and make other 
preparations for the winter ; 
and in the long dark nights 
they crowd the inns, and over 
a Schoppen or a Seidel exchange 
their curious experiences aus 
aller Herren Lidndern. One 
bandsman extols the beauties 
of Stockholm, where he has 
been playing all the summer 
at the Strémparterrn. An 
Essweiler Meister tells how 


every year he goes by Liibeck 
to Riga and “concertises” in 
Russia. He buys for the season 
a pair of horses and a covered 
waggon, in which he houses 
his band—herein reviving the 
practice of the ancient Scythian 


inhabitants of the country 
whom the Greeks described as 
aua€oBio. or waggon-dwellers. 
Or some one may relate the 
misadventure of a band which 
landed at Havana and was for- 
bidden to play in the streets: 
their money was soon exhausted, 
and it was only the generosity 
of the German residents that en- 
abled them to cross to Key West 
and thence to New Orleans. 
With the advent of spring 
the musical valleys are all astir, 
and the Meister set to work to 
organise and train their forces 
for the summer campaign. 
Age, death, military service, 
incompetence, or other causes, 
create vacancies in the bands 
which have to be supplied: if 
the necessary instrument is 
not to be had in one village, 
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it must be sought for in the 
next; and if a qualified player 
is not forthcoming at all, the 
Meister must content himself 
with some beginner, fresh from 
the village school, who may at 
least suggest the part required. 
The boys there learn their in- 
struments as the bandsmen do 
in our country towns: if there 
is no one to help them in their 
own home, they get instruction 
from some musical neighbour. 
They must also acquire a few 
words of English, such as, 
“Please to help the band,” 
“Thank you, sir”; for out of 
policy the small boys with in- 
struments as big as themselves 
are sent to collect the money. 
Once engaged by a Meister, 
they enjoy the advantage of 
regular instruction ; and if pos- 
sessed of any talent at all, they 
are assured of permanent em- 
ployment, with board, lodging, 
expenses, and a wage rising from 
5s. to 18s. a-week. It is in 
this way that the better bands 
are composed which are to be 
met with in our large cities 
and in health-resorts like South- 
port, where one may hear an 
excellent band of eighteen men 
from the Hardt under the com- 
mand of Herr Mersy. His 
brother from Aschbach, for the 
last thirty years Meister in 
Edinburgh, at one time em- 
ployed twenty -four men; and 
Herr Schneider, who from his 
wealth is styled the king of the 
Musikanten, and lives in regal 
splendour at Rossbach, had 
never less than thirty to forty 
men in his three bands in 
London. When the individual 
players have been tested and 
the bands duly constituted, 
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ensemble practice begins, and 
the performances are subjected 
to the keen but friendly com- 
ments of the critics of the 
neighbourhood. In their ré- 
pertotres the Meister cunningly 
include pieces specially suited 
for the countries in which they 
are to travel. If bound for 
Russia, they prepare the Na- 
tional Hymn, and such melo- 
dies as “ Die Nachtigall,” “ Der 
Rothe Sarafan,” and “Schéine 
Minka”; for Sweden they prac- 
tise, besides the polksor, per- 
haps “Krystallen den fina,” 
“ Wermlands Visa,” or “ Man- 
dom mod och morska min”; 
and they think Scotland and 
England would not be satisfied 
without Scottish airs and selec- 
tions from Sullivan’s comic 
operas. 

By March or April all is 
ready, the ladder-cart is loaded 
with luggage and instruments, 
and the bandsmen make their 
way on foot to the nearest sta- 
tion accompanied by a crowd of 
kinsfolk, who speed them on 
their journey with many a 
blessing and many a cheer. 
Sometimes a band will take 
the steamer down the Rhine 
and defray expenses by enter- 
taining the passengers to the 
*‘ Lorelei,” the ‘‘ Rheinlied,” and 
other appropriate songs; but 
the common practice is to travel 
by train to some seaport. At 
the time of the annual exodus 
as many as a hundred Mustk- 
anten will assemble in one day 
at Rotterdam ready to invade 
our coasts. In former times 
the journey to Holland or 
Belgium was often made on 
foot. When Herr Mersy first 
came to England in 1856, he 
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walked all the way from Asch- 
bach to Ostend, a distance of 
wellnigh three hundred miles, 
Nowadays this apostolic method 
of travelling is confined to the 
smaller and inferior bands, of 
which I have now something 
to say. 

When all the better players 
have been enlisted by the 
Meister for the larger bands 
which systematically~ exploit 
our cities or obtain engage- 
ments at health- resorts, the 
residuum crystallises _into 
smaller companies, which are 
managed on the joint-stock 
principle, and move about from 
place to place. Sometimes the 
wives and sisters of the bands- 
men are called in to fill up the 
ranks; and one has heard such 
odd-looking bands sing and 
play the German folk-songs in 
a manner countrified perhaps, 
still not unpleasing. But the 
playing of these novices is 
commonly execrable. Their life, 
however, is humanly, if not 
musically, interesting. Though 
they may earn a little money, 
they endure much abuse and 
hardship in the process. The 
better Musikanten have always 
a home; they are well housed, 
well fed, and well paid. But 
the strollers earn less money, 
live in the common lodging- 
house, and get their meals at 
irregular times. A conversa- 
tion I once had with the 
clarionet- player in an excep- 
tionally cacophonous band may 
throw some light on their mode 
of life. Prefacing my questions 
with a conciliatory sixpence, I 
asked— 

“How long have you been 
in Edinburgh ?” 
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“Two months.” 

“Where were you in sum- 
mer?” 

“We went as far north as 
Invergordon.” 

“Did you go by train?” 

“No, we can’t afford that; 
we walked all the way.” 

“How do you know the 
roads, and the best places to 
visit ?” 

“We've been many times in 
Scotland, and are quite at home 
here.” 

“But how did you manage 
the first time?” 

“My father, who was for 
many years in Glasgow, and 
used to play with his band on 
the Oban steamer, knows Scot- 
land well and all the places 
worth going to, and he gave 
me full instructions before we 
left home.” 

“What if you went off the 
road in the Highlands, and 
wandered among the moors 
where there is nobody to play 
to?” 

“Oh, we carry a map, and 
we always get directions from 
the people we lodge with before 
starting in the morning.” Here 
the bandsman, taking out his 
map, showed me the route he 
had followed. 

“But how do 
lodgings?” 

“We know enough English 
to ask; and if there’s no 
lodging-house in the town, we 
sleep outside.” 

“How much do you pay for 
a night’s lodging?” 

“Fourpence or sixpence a- 
head.” 


* Where do you come from?” 


you find 
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“Our home is near Wolfstein 
in the Rheinpfalz.” 

“ By which route did you come 
to England?” 

“We travelled by train to 
Rotterdam, and crossed to 
Harwich.” 

“How long did it take you 
to reach Edinburgh?” 

“Three months: we zig- 
zagged through England, play- 
ing all the way.” 

“How do you get your food 
when you move about s0 
much?” 

“We take a good breakfast 
in our lodging before starting ; 
at midday we buy some bread 
and cheese; and we cook some 
meat in the evening so as to 
have at least one solid meal 
a-day.” 

“ Are you not afraid of being 
cheated by the men who collect 
the money ?” 

“No: we are neighbours at 
home, and can trust each other ; 
our people are seldom dishonest ; 
but I have heard of bands in 
which the men suspected each 
other, and took day about in 
collecting the money.” 


Such is the life of the Ger- 
man bandsmen,—a curious life, 
but perchance as happy as 
yours or mine. Think kindly 
of them when you pass them, 
and don’t grudge a copper for 
the “gudewife” at home; and 
if you should ever be in the 
Pfalz, don’t fail to visit the 
oldest-fashioned place and the 
simplest and kindliest people on 
earth. Es leben die Musikanten. 
“Frohlich Pfalz, Gott erhalt’s.” 

GEORGE B. GARDINER. 
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EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D HARICOT. 


(Translated from the original French by J. SroRER CLOUSTON.) 


THE MONSIEUR EX MACHINA. 
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**To the foolish give counsel from the head ; to the wise from the heart.”—CEervanto Y'A.vez, 


don’t 
in love 


“IT is evident you 
know what falling 
means,” said Dick. 

I looked at him hard. 

“Do you?” I asked. 

Dick actually blushed. 

“Well,” he replied with a 
smile that had a little tender- 
ness as well as humour, “since 
you are a man of feeling, mon- 
sieur, and by way of being 
—don’t you know ?—yourself, 
I might as well tell you. 
I’ve rather played the fool, I 
expect.” 

He said this with an air of 
sincerity, but it was clear he 
did not think himself so very 
stupid in the matter. 

“My dear friend!” I cried, 
“T am all ears and sympathy, 
—also intelligent advice.” 

And then the story came 
out. I shall not give it in 
Dick’s words, for these were 
not selected with a view to 
romantic effect ; and the story 
deserves better treatment. 

It appeared that some twenty 
years before, a cousin of Lady 
Shafthead’s had taken a step 
which for ever disgraced her 
in the eyes of her impecunious 
but ancient family. She had 
in fact married the local at- 
torney, a vulgar but insinuat- 
ing person with a doubtful 
reputation for honesty and in- 


dustry. The consequences bore 
out the warnings of her family. 
He went from bad to worse, 
and she from discomfort to 
misery, until at last they both 
died, leaving not a single penny 
in the world, but instead a 
little orphan daughter. Of all 
the scandalised relations, Lady 
Shafthead had alone come to 
the rescue. She had the girl 
educated in a respectable school, 
and now when she was nineteen 
years of age, gave her a home 
until she could find a profession 
for herself. 

This latter step did not meet 
with Sir Philip’s approval. He 
had lent the father money, and 
in return had his name forged 
for a considerable amount: be- 
sides, he did not approve of 
bourgeois relations. However, 
he had reluctantly enough con- 
sented to let Miss Agnes Grey 
spend a few months at his 
house, on the understanding 
that as soon as an occupa- 
tion was found, that was to 
be the last of the unworthy 
connection. 

At this stage in the story 
—about a fortnight ago—fate 
and a short-sighted guest put 
a charge of shot into the 
baronet’s left shoulder. At 
first it was feared the accl- 
dent might be dangerous. 
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Dick was hurriedly summoned 
home, and there he found Miss 
Agnes Grey grown (so he as- 


sured me) into one of the most * 


charming girlsimaginable. He 
had known her and been fond 
of her in a patronising way for 
some years. Now he saw her 
with tears in her voice, anxious 
about his father, devoted to 
his mother, and all the time 
feeling herself a forlorn and 
superfluous dependent. What 
would any chivalrous young 
man with an unattached heart 
have done under these cir- 
cumstances? What would I 
have done myself? Fallen in 
love, of course, or something 
like it. 

Well, Dick did not do things 
by halves. He fell completely 
in love; circumstances hurried 
matters to an issue; and he 
discovered himself beloved in 
turn, Little was said and 
little was done, but quite 
enough to enable a discerning 
eye to see at the first glance 
that something had happened 
to Dick. 

And here he sat with his 
blue eyes looking far through 
the walls of my room, and 
his mouth compressed, giving 
his confidence not to one of 
his oldest and most discreet 
friends, but to one who could 
share a sentiment. A strange 
state of things for Dick Shaft- 
head ! 

“It is an honourable pas- 
sion?” T asked. 

“What the devil!” began 
Dick, 

“Pardon,” I interposed. “I 

lieve you. But the world is 
complex and I merely asked. 
You are then engaged ?” 

VOL, CLXXII.—NO, MXLIV. 
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Dick frowned. “We haven't 
used that word,” he replied. 

“But you intend to be?” 

He was silent for a little, and 
then with some bitterness said, 
“‘ My earnings for the last three 
years average £37, 1ls. 4d. I 
have had two briefs precisely 
this term, and I am thirty 
years old. It would be an 
excellent thing to get engaged.” 

“But your father—he will 
surely help you?” 

“He will see me damned 
first.” 

“Then he will not approve 
of Miss Grey ?” 

“ He will not.” 

“ Have you asked him?” 

“No.” 

Again Dick was silent for a 
minute, and then he went on, 
“Look here, D’Haricot, old 
man, this is how it is. I know 
my father; he’s one of the best, 
but if I’ve got any prejudices 
I inherit them honestly. What 
he likes he likes; and what he 
doesn’t like he doesn’t like. 
He doesn’t like Agnes, he 
doesn’t like her family,—or 
didn’t like ’em,—he doesn’t like 
younger sons marrying poor 
girls. On the other hand, he 
does like the ‘right kind of 
people,’ as he calls ’em, and 
the right sort of marriage, and 
he does like me too well, I 
think, to see me doing what 
he doesn’t like. I have only 
a hundred a year of my own 
and expectations from an aunt 
of fifty-two who has never had 
a day’s illness in her life. 
You see?” 

“What will you do?” I asked. 

“What can I do?” he re- 
plied, and added, “It is pleasant 
folly.” 

2K 
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His brows were knitted, his 
mouth shut tight, his eyes hard. 
He had come down to stern 


realities, and the mood of ten-' 


derness had passed. 

“But you really love her?” 
I said. 

His face lit up for a moment. 
“T do,” he answered, and then 
quickly the face clouded again. 

“My friend,” I said, “I share 
your sentiments, and I judge 
your case for you. What is 
life without woman, without 
love? Would you place your 
income, your prospects, the 
sordid aspects of your life, 
even the displeasure of rela- 
tions, before the most sacred 
passion of your heart? Dick, 
if you do not say to this dear 
girl, ‘I love you; let the devil 
himself try to part us!’ I 
shall not think of you as the 
same friend,” 

He gave a quick glance, and 
in his eye I saw that my audi- 
ence was with me in spirit. 

“And my father? Tell him 
that too?” he said, drily in 
tone, but not unmoved I was 
sure. 

“Tell him that your venera- 
tion, your homage, belongs to 
him, but that your soul is your 
own! Tell him that you are 
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not afraid to take some risk 
for one you love! Are you 
afraid, Dick?” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“I'd risk something,” he 
replied. 

“Only something? And for 
Agnes Grey, Dick? Think of 
the future without her, the life 
you have been leading re- 
peated from day to day, now 
that you have known her. Is 
that pleasant? Is she not 
worth some risk—a good deal 
of risk?” 

He rose and then he smiled; 
and he had a very pleasant 
smile. 

“Thanks,” he said; “you're 
a good chap, monsieur. I wish 
you had to tackle the governor, 
though.” 

“Let me!” I exclaimed. 

“Well,” he said, “if I want 
an eloquent counsel, I know 
where to look for one. Good- 
night.” 

“You will dare it?” I asked 
as he went towards the door. 

“ Shouldn’t be surprised,” he 
answered, and with a friendly 
nod was gone. 

I thought that I had done 
a splendid afternoon’s work. 
“And now for a ‘burst’!” I 
said to myself. 


‘We won’t go home till morning.” —English Song. 


I dressed for the evening; 
I filled my purse; and I sought 
out Teddy Lumme. We met 
for the first time since I left 
Seneschal Court, but at the 
first greeting it was evident 
that all resentment had passed 


from his mind as completely 8 
it had from mine. 

‘Where the Deuce have you 
been hiding?” he asked me 
with his old geniality. “We 
wanted you the other night. 
Great evening we had; Archie 
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and me and Bobby and Tyler ;- 


box at the Empire; supper at 
the European; danced till six 
in the morning at Covent 
Garden; breakfast at Muggins’; 
and the devil of a day after 
that. I’d have sent you a 
wire, but I thought you'd left 
town. No one has seen you. 
Been getting up another con- 
spiracy, what? Chap at the 
French Embassy told me the 
other day their Government 
expected your people to have 
a kick-up soon. By Jove, 
though, he told me not to tell 
any one! But you won't say 
anything about it, I daresay.” 

“T can assure you it is 
news to me,” I replied; “but 
in any case I certainly should 
not discuss the matter indis- 
creetly.” 

“And now the question is,” 
said Teddy, “Where shall we 
dine, and what shall we do 
afterwards ?” 

We dined amid the glitter 
of lights and mirrors and fair 
faces and bright colours; a 
band thundering a waltz ac- 
companiment to the soup, a 
mazurka to the fish, a babel 
of noises all round us—laugh- 
ing voices, clattering silver, 
popping corks, stirring music; 
and ourselves getting rapidly 
into tune with all of this. 

“By the way,” I said in a 
nonchalant tone, “have you 
seen Miss Trevor - Hudson 
again ?” 

“No,” said Teddy, carelessly, 
and yet with a slightly un- 
comfortable air. 

“Did you become friends 
again? Pardon me if I am 
indiscreet,” 


“Hang it, D’Haricot!” he 
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exclaimed, “I’m off women— 
for good this time.” 

“Then she was—what shall 
I say?” 

“She kept me hanging on 
for a week,” confessed Teddy, 
“and then suddenly accepted 
old Horley.” 

“‘ Horley—the stout baronet ? 
Why, he might be her father!” 

“So Miss Horley thinks, I 
believe,” grinned Teddy. ‘“ His 
family are sick as dogs about 
it.” 

“ And hers?” 

“Oh, Sir Henry has twenty 
thousand a-year; they’re quite 
pleased.” 

I smiled cynically at this. 

“T say, have you got over 
your own penshant, as you call 
it, for the lady?” asked Teddy. 

“My dear fellow,” I said 
lightly, “these affairs do not 
trouble me long. I give youa 
toast, Teddy: Here is to man’s 
best friend—a short memory !” 

“And blow the expense!” 
added Teddy, somewhat irrele- 
vantly, but with great en- 
thusiasm. 

“A short life and a merry 
one!” I exclaimed. 

“Kiss ’em all, and no heel- 
taps!” cried Teddy. “ Waiter! 
another bottle ; and move about 
a little quicker, will you! Get- 
ting that gentleman’s soup, 
were you? Well, don’t do it 
again—d’ye hear?” 

At this moment a piercing 
cry reached us from the other 
side of the room. It sounded 
like an elementary attempt to 
pronounce two words,—“ Hey, 
Teddy! Hey, Teddy!” —and 
to be composed of several 
voices. We looked across and 
saw four or five young men, 
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most of them on their feet, 
and all waving either napkins 
or empty bottles. On catch- 
ing my friend’s eye their en- 
thusiasm redoubled, and on 
his part he became instantly 
excited. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. 
“Excuse me one minute.” 

He rushed across the room, 
and I could see that he was 
the recipient of a most hilari- 
ous greeting. Presently he 
came back in great spirits. 

“T say, we're in luck’s way,” 
he said. “Id quite forgotten 
this was the night of the 
match.” 

It then appeared that the 
Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge had been playing a 
football match that afternoon, 
and that on the evening of the 
encounter it was an ancient 
custom for these seats of learn- 
ing to join in an amicable cele- 
bration of the event. 

“The very thing we want,” 
said Teddy. “Come on and 
join these men—old pals of 
mine, dashed good chaps and 
regular sportsmen. Come on!” 

“But,” I protested, as I let 
him lead me to these ‘regular 
sportsmen,’ “I am neither of 
Oxford nor Cambridge.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. 
Hi!” (this was to call the 
attention of his friends to my 
presence) “Let me introduce 
Mr Black of Brasenose, Mr 
Brown of Balliol, Mr Scarlett 
of Magdalen, Mr White of 
Christchurch. This is my 
honourable and accomplished 
friend, Mr Juggins of Jesus!” 

At this there was a roar of 
welcome and a universal shout 
of “Good old Juggins!” 
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“But indeed my friend 
flatters me!” I exclaimed. “J 
have not the honour to be the 
Jesus Juggins.” 

No use in disclaiming my 
new name, however. Juggins 
of Jesus I remained for the rest 
of that evening, and there was 
nothing for it but to live up 
to the character. And I soon 
found that it was not difficult, 
All I had to do was to shout 
whenever Mr Scarlett or Mr 
Black shouted, and wave my 
napkin in imitation of Mr 
White or Mr Brown. No 
questions were asked regard- 
ing my degree or the lectures 
I attended, and my perfect 
familiarity with Jesus College 
seemed to be taken for granted. 
I do not wish to seem vain- 
glorious, but I cannot help 
thinking that I produced a 
favourable impression on my 
new friends. 

“ Juggins won the match for 
us,” shouted Mr White. “Good 
old Juggins!” 

“T did indeed. Vive la foot- 
ball! I won it by an innings 
and a goal!” I cried, adopting 
what I knew of their athletic 
terms. 

“Juggins will make us 4 
speech! Good old Juggins!” 
shouted Mr Black. 

“ Fellow-students !” I replied, 
rising promptly at this invita- 
tion, “my exploits already seem 
known to you, better even than 
to myself. How I hit the 
wicket, kick the goal, bowl the 
hurdle, and swing the oat, 
what need to relate? Good 
old Juggins indeed! I give 
you this health—to my vener 
able college of Jesus, to the 
beloved colleges of you all, to 
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my respectable and promising 
friend, Lumme, to the goal-post 
of Oxford, to love, to wine, to 
the Prince of Wales!” 

Never was a speech delivered 
with more fervour or received 
with greater applause. After 
that I do not think they would 
have parted with me to save 
themselves from prison. And 
indeed it very nearly came to 
that alternative more than once 
in the course of the evening. 

We hailed two hansoms, and 
drove, three in each, and all of 
us addressing appropriate senti- 
ments to the passers-by, to a 
music-hall which, as I am now 
making my début as a dis- 
tinguished sportsman, I shall 
call the “Umpire.” I shall not 
give its real name, as my share 
in the occurrences that ensued 
is probably still remembered by 
the management. It was, how- 
ever, not unlike the title I have 
given it. 

My head, I confess, was 
buzzing in the most unwonted 
fashion, but I remember quite 
distinctly that as we. alighted 
from our cabs there was quite 
a crowd about the doors, all 
apparently making as much 
noise as they could, and that, 
as we pushed our way through, 
my eyes were fascinated by a 
bill bearing the legend, “« NEP- 
TUNE—the Amphibious Mar- 
vel! First appearance to-night! 
All records broken!” And I 
wondered in the seriously simple 
way one does wonder under 
such conditions, what in the 
World the meaning of this 
cryptogram might be. 

Ve got inside,— and, my 
faith, the scene that met our 
eyes!’ Apparently the football 
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match was being replayed in 
the promenade and on the stair- 
cases of the Umpire. Three 
gigantic figures in livery—the 
“bowlers out” as they are 
termed—were dragging a small 
and tattered man by the head 
and shoulders while his friends 
clung desperately to his lower 
limbs. Round this tableau 
seethed a wild throng shouting 
“Oxford!” “Cambridge!” and 
similar war-cries, destroying 
their own and each other’s hats, 
and moved apparently by as in- 
calculable forces as the billows 
in a storm. On the stage a 
luckless figure in a grotesque 
costume was vainly endeavour- 
ing to make a comic song 
audible; and what the rest of 
the audience were doing or 
thinking I have no means of 
guessing. 

“Oxford! To the rescue!” 
shouted Mr Black. 

“Vive Juggins! Kick the 
football!” I cried, leading the 
onslaught and hurling myself 
upon one of the bowlers-out. 

“Good old Juggins!” yelled 
my admirers as they followed 
my spirited example, and in a 
moment the house rang with 
my new name. “Juggins!’ 
could, I am sure, have been 
heard for half-a-mile outside. 

The uproar increased ; more 
bowlers-out hurried to the 
rescue, and I, thanks to the 
efficient use of my fists and 
feet, found myself the principal 
object of their attention. Had 
it not been for the loyal support 
of my companions I know not 
what my fate would have been, 
but their attachment seemed to 
increase with each fresh enemy 
who assailed me. 
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At last, panting and dis- 
hevelled, my opera-hat flattened 
and crushed over my eyes, the 
lining of my overcoat hanging 
out in a long streamer like a 
flag of distress, I was dragged 
free by the united efforts of 
Mr White and Mr Scarlett, 
and for an instant had a 
breathing-space. 

I could see that the curtain 
was down and the performance 
stopped ; that many people had 
risen in their places and ap- 
parently were calling for the 
assistance of the police; and 
that from the number of liveries 
in the mélée the management 
were taking the rioters seriously 
in hand. In another moment 
two or three of these officials 
broke loose and bore down 
upon me with a shout of 
“That’s ’im!” 

“ Bolt, Juggins!” cried Mr 
Scarlett. “We'll give you a 
start.” 

The two intrepid gentlemen 
placed themselves between me 
and my pursuers. I stood my 
ground for a minute, but see- 
ing that nothing could with- 
stand the onset of my foes, 
and that Mr White was al- 
ready on the floor, I turned 
and fled. The chase was hot. 
I dashed down a flight of 
stairs, and then by a happy 
chance saw a door marked 
“private.” Through it I ran, 
and was making my way I 
knew not whither, but certainly 
in forbidden territory, when I 
was confronted by an agitated 
stranger. I stopped, and would 
have raised my hat had it not 
been so tightly jammed upon 
my head. 

The man looked at me for a 
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moment and then seemed to 
think he recognised my face, 

“You are Mr Neptune?” 
said he. 

“You have named me!” J 
cried, opening my arms and 
embracing him effusively. 

“T am afraid you got into 
the crowd,” said he, withdraw- 
ing in some embarrassment, I 
thought. “I suppose that is 
why you are late.” 

“That is the reason,” I re- 
plied, feeling mystified indeed, 
but devoutly thankful that he 
did not recognise me as the 
hunted Juggins. 

“Well,” he said, “you had 
better go on at once if you 
don’t mind. There is rather a 
disturbance, I am afraid, and 
we have lowered the curtain, 
but perhaps your appearance 
may quiet them.” 

“My appearance?” I asked, 
glancing down at my torn over- 
coat, and wondering what sed- 
ative effect such a scarecrow 
was likely to have. Besides, I 
had appeared, and it had not 
quieted them—though this, of 
course, he did not know. 

“T mean,” he answered, 
“that the nature of your per- 
formance is so absorbing, that 
we hope it may rivet attention 
somewhat.” 

A light dawned upon me. I 
now remembered the bill out- 
side the theatre. I was the 
“ Amphibious Marvel”! Well, 
it would not not do for the 
intrepid Juggins to refuse the 
adventure. For the honour of 
Jesus College I must endeavour 
to “break all records.” My one 
hope was that, as it was 0 
be my first appearance, any- 
thing strange in the nature of 
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my performance might be re- 
ceived merely as a diverting 
novelty. 

“The stage is set for you,” 
said my unknown friend. 
“How long will it take you 
to change?” 

“Change?” I replied. “This 
is the costume in which I always 
perform.” 

He looked surprised, but also 
relieved that there would be no 
further delay ; and presently I 
found myself upon a huge 
stage, the curtain down in 
front, and no one there but 
myself and my conductor. 
What was I expected to do? 
I was sufficiently expert at 
gymnastics to make some sort 
of show upon the trapeze with- 
out more than a _ reasonable 
chance of breaking my neck. 
But there was no sign of any 
such apparatus. WasI then a 
strong man? I had always 


had a grave suspicion that 
those huge cannon- balls and 
dumb-bells were really hollow, 
and in any case I could at least 


roll them about. But there 
were neither cannon-balls nor 
dumb - bells. No, there was 
nothing but a high and narrow 
box of glass. 

“Tt is all right, you will find,” 
said my conductor, coming up 
to this. 

I also approached it and gave 
& gasp. 

The box was filled with water 

—water about six feet deep ! 
_ “Tshouldn’t care to dive into 
it myself!” he said jocularly ; 
“but I suppose it is all a matter 
of practice.” 

“Do I dive in—from the 


roof?” IT asked, a little weakly 
I fear, 
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“Did you mean to?” he re- 
plied, evidently perturbed lest 
their arrangements had been 
insufficient. 

“Not to-night,” I said, with 
a sigh of relief. “But to- 
morrow night,—ah yes, you 
will see me then!” 

He regarded me with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“You are all ready?” he 
asked. 

“Quite,” I replied. 

We went into the wings and 
the curtain rose. 

“T time you, of course,” said 
my friend, taking out his watch. 
“You have stayed under five 
minutes in Paris, haven’t you?” 

I had discovered my vocation 
at last. The Amphibious Nep- 
tune was a record - breaking 
diver ! 

“Ten,” I answered carelessly ; 
and with such an air as I 
thought appropriate to my rep- 
utation, I walked on to the 
stage. 

“Gentlemen and _ ladies!” 
shouted my friend, coming up 
to the footlights. ‘This is the 
world-famed Neptune, who has 
repeatedly stayed under water 
for periods of from eight to 
ten minutes! He is rightly 
styled ¥ 

But at this point his voice 
was lost in such an uproar 
as, I flatter myself, greets 
the appearance of few Umpire 
artistes. “Good old Juggins!” 
they shouted, “Good old Jug- 
gins!” I was recognised now, 
and I must live up to my 
reputation as the high-spirited 
representative of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Kissing my hand to 
my cheering audience, I mounted 
the steps placed against the end 
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of the tank, and with a magni- 
ficent splash leapt into the 
water,—I cannot strictly say I 
dived, for on surveying the con- 
stricted area of my aquatic 
operations it seemed folly to 
risk cracking a valuable head. 
Unluckily I had omitted in 
my enthusiasm to remove even 
my top-coat, and either in the 
air or the water (I cannot say 
which) I drove my feet through 
the torn lining. Conceive now 
the situation into which my 
recklessness had plunged me— 
entangled in my overcoat at 
the bottom of six feet of water, 
struggling madly to free myself, 
with only a sheet of transparent 
glass between me and as dry 
a stage as any in England; 
drowning ridiculously in clear 
view of a full and enthusiastic 
house! My struggles can only 
have lasted for a few seconds, 
though to me they seemed 
longer than the ten minutes I 
had boasted of, and then—the 
good God be thanked !—I felt 
the side of my prison yield to 


my kicking, and in another 
moment I was seated in three 
inches of water, dizzily watch. 
ing a miniature Niagara sweep 
the stage and foam over the foot- 
lights into the panic-stricken 
orchestra. 

“Down with the curtain!” | 
heard some one cry from behind, 
but before it had quite des- 
cended the Amphibious Marvel 
had smashed his way out of his 
tank and leapt into the m- 
willing arms of the double-bass, 

Ah! that was a night to be 
remembered —though not, I 
must frankly admit, to be re- 
peated. Another mélée with 
the exasperated musicians; a 
gallant rescue by Teddy and 
his friends; a triumphant exit 
from the Umpire borne on the 
shoulders of my cheering ad- 
mirers: all the other events of 
that stirring night still live in 
the memory of Good Old Jug- 
gins. To my fellow under- 
graduates of an evening | 
dedicate this happy, disreput- 
able reminiscence. 


III. 


‘So you pushed that little snowball from the top? And now it has reached the bottom and 
become quite large? My faith, how surprising !"—La Rasipe. 


I am alone in my room bend- 
ing over my writing-table, en- 
deavouring to relieve my de- 
pression upon paper. Since 
my appearance upon the music- 
hall stage I have enjoyed the 
society of my Oxford friends 
while they remained in town ; 
I have revelled with Teddy ; I 
have had my “burst”; and 
now the reaction has come. 
Even the solace of my most real 


and intimate friend, Dick Shaft- 
head, is denied me, for he has 
apparently left London for a 
time. At any rate his rooms are 
shut up and he is not there. 

Just then came a tap at the 
door, followed by the comely 
face of Aramatilda. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” she 
said. 

“Who is she?” I asked in- 
differently. 
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“She didn’t give her name, 
sir.” 

“Show her in,” I replied, 
closing my journal, but repeat- 
ing its last words to myself. 

Again the door opened. I 
rose from my seat. 

« Are you Mr D’Haricot?” 

She was rather small: she 
was young, not more than two- 
and-twenty. She had a very 
fresh complexion and a pretty, 
round little face, saved from any 
dolliness by the steadiness of 
her blue eyes, the firmness of 
her mouth, and the expression 
of quiet self- possession. She 
reminded me of some one, 
though for the moment I 
could not think who. 

“T am Mr D’Haricot,” I re- 
plied. “And you?” 

“Tam Miss Shafthead.” 

“ Dick’s sister !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she said, with a pleas- 
ant glimpse of smile that 
accentuated the resemblance. 
“Have you seen him lately?” 

“Unfortunately no.” 

She gave me a quick clear 
glance as if to test my truth, 
and then, as though she were 
satisfied, went on in the same 
quiet and candid voice,— 

“T tried to find my cousin, 
Teddy Lumme, but as he was 
out I have taken the liberty of 
calling on you, because I know 
you are one of Dick’s friends— 
and because” — she hesitated, 
though without any embarrass- 
ment, and gave me the same 
kind of glance again: just 
such a look as Dick would have 
given, translated into a woman’s 
eye. 

“Is anything the matter?” 
I asked quickly. 


“Yes,” she said. “He has 
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left home, and we don’t know 
where he is.” 

“What has happened?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“He has told you of Agnes 
Grey, I think?” she answered. 

“He has given me his con- 
fidence.” 

‘Dick came home a few days 
ago and became engaged to her. 
My father was angry about it, 
and now they have gone away.” 

She told me this in the same 
quiet straightforward way, 
looking straight at me in a 
manner more disconcerting 
than any suggestion of re- 
proach. 

It was I who had urged 
him, exhorted him to this reck- 
less deed! And evidently she 
knew what my counsel had 
been. I could have shot myself 
before her eyes if I had thought 
that step would have mended 
matters. 

“Then they have run away 
together!” I cried. 

“They have gone away,” she 
repeated quietly. ‘And I sup- 
pose together. I am afraid my 
father was very hard on them 
both.” 

“And doubtless you have 
learned what ridiculous advice 
I gave him?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 
told me.” 

“ And now you abhor me?” 

“‘T should be much obliged if 
you would help me to find 
them,” she answered, still keep- 
ing her steady eyes upon my 
distracted countenance. 

“Task your pardon,” I said. 
“Tt is help you want, not my 
regrets—though I assure you I 
feel them. Have you been to 
his chambers ?” 


“ Dick 
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“Yes; I went and knocked, 
but I could get no answer.” 

“ Perhaps they—I should say 
he—has returned by now. I 
shall go at once and see.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, 
still quietly, but with a kinder 
look in her eyes. 

“And you—will you wait 
here?” 

“Oh, I shall come too, of 
course,” she said, and some- 
how I found this announce- 
ment pleasing. 

As we drove together to- 
wards the Temple, I learned a 
few more particulars of Dick’s 
escapade. When he told his 
father his intention of marry- 
ing Miss Grey, the indigna- 
tion of the baronet evidently 
knew no bounds, for even his 
daughter admitted that he had 
been less than courteous to 
poor Agnes, and what he had 
said to Dick was discreetly 
left to my imagination. This 
all happened yesterday. Agnes 
had retired weeping to her bed- 
room, and Dick swearing to- 
wards the stables. The orders 
he gave the coachman were 
only discovered afterwards ; 
but his plans were well laid, 
for it was not till the culprits 
were missing at dinner that 
any one discovered they had 
only waited till darkness fell, 
and then driven straight to 
the station. No message was 
left, no clue to their where- 
abouts. You can picture the 
state of mind the family were 
thrown into! 

Morning came, but no letter 
with it, and by the middle of 
the day Miss Shafthead could 
stand the suspense no longer ; 
so in the same business - like 
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fashion as Dick, without a 
word to her parents, she had 
started in pursuit. The aunt 
she proposed to spend the 
night with was not as yet 
informed that she was to have 
a visitor: business first, and, 
till that was accomplished, my 
fair companion was simply let- 
ting fate take care of her, 
“With fate’s permission, I 
shall assist,” I said to myself. 

As we drew near to the 
Temple she fell silent, and I 
felt sure that, despite her air 
of sangfroid, her sisterly heart 
was beating faster. 

“Do you think they—I mean 
he—will have returned?” she 
said to me suddenly as we 
walked across the quiet court. 

*‘Sooner or later he is sure 
to be in—if he is in London. 
May I ask you to say nothing 
as we ascend the stairs, and 
to permit me to make the 
inquiries ?”’ 

She gave her consent in a 
glance, and we tramped up 
the old wooden staircase till 
we stopped in silence before 
Dick’s door. These chambers 
of the Temple are unprovided 
with any bells or other means 
of calling the inmate’s atten- 
tion beyond the simple method 
of knocking. If the heavy 
outer door of oak be closed, 
and he away from home or 
disinclined to receive you, you 
may knock all afternoon with- 
out getting any satisfaction; 
and it was the latter alterna- 
tive I feared. At this junc- 
ture I could imagine circum- 
stances under which my friend 
might prefer to remain uwn- 
disturbed. 

For a moment I listened, 
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and I was sure I could hear 
a movement inside. Then I 
knocked loudly, — no answer. 
I knocked again, but still no 
answer. 

“Stay where you are, and 
make no sound,” I whispered 
to my companion. “Like the 
badger, he must be drawn.” 

I fumbled at the letter-slit 
in the door as though I was 
the postman endeavouring to 
introduce a packet, and dropped 
my pocket-book on the floor 
outside. This I knew to be 
the habit of these officials 
when a newspaper proved too 
bulky. Then, quietly picking 
up the pocket-book, I descended 
the stairs with as much noise 
as possible till I thought I was 
out of hearing, when I turned 
and ran lightly up again. Just 
as I was quietly approaching 
the top of the flight, I saw 
the door open and the aston- 
ished Dick confront his sister. 
I stopped. 

“Daisy!” he exclaimed in a 
tone which seemed to be made 
up of several emotions. 

“Dick!” she replied, her self- 
control just failing to keep her 
voice quite steady. 

“Was it you who knocked?” 
he asked more suspiciously than 
kindly. 

“No, Dick; it was I who 
took that liberty,” I answered, 
continuing my ascent. 

He turned with a start, for 
he had not seen me. 

“You?” he said sharply. 
“Tt was a dodge, then, to g 

“To induce you to break 
from cover. Yes, my friend, 
to such extremities have you 
driven us.” 


“Tn what capacity have you 
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come?” he asked with ominous 
coolness. 

“As friends,’ I _ replied. 
“Friends who have come to 
place ourselves at your service. 
Haven’t we, Miss Shafthead ?” 

“Yes,” said she, “we are 
friends. Don’t you believe me, 
Dick ?”’ 

“Who sent you?” he asked. 

“T came myself.” 

“Does my father know?” 

“No.” 

Dick’s manner changed. 

“It’s very good of you, Daisy. 
Unfortunately ”—here he hesi- 
tated in some embarrassment— 
“unfortunately I am engaged. 
I mean I have some one with 
me.” 

At this crisis Miss Daisy rose 
to the occasion in a way that 
surprised me, even though I 
had done little but admire her 
spirit since we met. 

“Of course,” she replied with 
a smile. “I was sure you 
would have, Dick, and I want 
to see you both.” 

“Come in then,” he said. 

“And I?” I asked with a 
becoming air of diffidence. 

“As I acted on your advice,” 
he answered, “you'd better see 
what you’ve done.” 

We entered, and there stand- 
ing in the lamplight we saw 
the cause of all this mischief. 
She was a little slender figure 
with a pretty little oval face, 
in which two very soft brown 
eyes made a mute appeal for 
sympathy. There was some- 
thing about her air, something 
about her demure expression, 
something about the simplicity 
of her dress and the Puritan 
fashion in which she wore her 
hair, that gave one an in- 
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describably quaint and old- 
fashioned impression ; and this 
impression was altogether pleas- 
ant. When she opened her 
lips, and in a voice that, I 
know not how, heightened this 
effect, and with an expression 
of sweetness and contrition, 
said simply, “ Daisy, what must 
you think?” I forgot all my 
worldly wisdom, and was ready, 
if necessary, to egg her lover 
on to still more gallant courses. 
Daisy herself, however, capitu- 
lated more tardily. She did 
not, as I hoped, rush into the 
charming little sinner’s arms, 
but only answered, kindly in- 
deed, yet as if holding her 
judgment in reserve,— 

“T haven’t heard what has 
happened yet.” 

I gave a sign to Dick to be 
discreet in answering this in- 
quiry, which he, however, read 
as merely calling attention to 
my presence.” 

“Oh, let me introduce, Mr 
D’Haricot — Miss Grey,” he 
said. 

So she was still Miss Grey, 
and they had filed together 
nearly four-and-twenty hours 
ago. I repeated my signal 
to be careful in making ad- 
missions. 

“Where have you been?” 
said Daisy. 

““T have some cousins—some 
cousins of my father’s—in Lon- 
don,” Agnes answered. “I am 
staying with them.” 

“And you are living here,” 
I said to Dick. 

“Where else?” he replied 
with a surprise that was un- 
doubtedly genuine. 

“The arrangement is pru- 
dence itself,’ I pronounced. 
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“You see, Miss Shafthead, 
that these young people have 
tempered their ardour with a 
discretion we had scarcely 
looked for. I do not know 
what you intend to do; but 
for myself, I kiss Miss Grey’s 
hand and place my poor serv- 
ices at her disposal!” 

And I proceeded to carry 
out the more immediately pos- 
sible part of this resolution 
without further delay. 

The little mademoiselle was 
evidently affected by my act 
of salutation, while Dick ex- 
claimed with great cordiality— 

“Good old monsieur. By 
Jove, you’re a sportsman!” 

Still his sister hung back: 
in fact, my impetuosity seemed 
to have rather a damping 
effect upon her. 

“What are you going to do, 
Dick ?” she asked. 

“We are going to 
married.” 

“What, at once?” 

“ Almost immediately.” 

“ Without father’s consent?” 

“ After what he said to us 
both—to Agnes, in particular 
—do you think I am going to 
trouble about his opinion ?” 

“ But, Dick, supposing we can 
get him to change his mind?” 

“Who is going to change it 
for him, for he won’t do it 
himself? I know the governor 
well enough for that.” 

“Tf I try to, will you wait 
for a little?” 

“Tt’s no use,” said Dick. 

“Wait till we see, Dick!” 

“Yes, we shall wait,” said 
Agnes. “Dick, you will wait, 
won’t you?” 

“Tf you insist,” replied Dick, 
though not very cordially. 


get 
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“Then you will try?” said 
Agnes. 

Daisy came to her side, took 
her hand, and kissed her at 
last. 

“Oh yes, I'll do my very 
best!” she exclaimed. 

There followed one of those 
little displays of womanly affec- 
tion that are so charming yet 
so tantalising when one stands 
outside the embraces and thinks 
of the improvement that might 
be effected by a transposition 
of either of the actors. 

“What will you say?” asked 
Dick in a minute. 

“T don’t quite know,” replied 
Daisy candidly. “I suppose 
I had better say that 4 

She paused as if considering. 

“Say that this is one of the 
matches made in heaven!” I 
cried. “Say that not even a 
father has the right to stand 
between two people who love 
each other as these do!” 

“By Gad! Daisy,” said Dick, 
“you ought to take the mon- 
sieur with you. I don’t believe 
there’d be any resisting him.” 
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“Let me come!” I exclaimed. 
“T claim the privilege. My 
rash counsels helped to cause 
this situation; permit me to 
try and make the atonement!” 

Daisy looked at me, I am 
bound to say, rather doubtfully. 

“He has a wonderful way 
with him,” urged Dick. “We 
can’t do that kind of eloquent 
appeal to the feelings business 
in England, but it fetches us if 
it’s properly managed. You 
see I don’t want to fall out 
with the governor. I know, 
Daisy, what a good sort he has 
been—but I am not going to 
give up Agnes.” 

“Tf you think Mr D’Haricot 
would really do any good,” said 
Daisy. 

“He can but try,” I broke 
in. 

“Please let him,” said Agnes 
softly. 

Ah, I had not shown her my 
devotion in vain! 

“ All right,” said Daisy. 

And so it was arranged that 
we were to start upon our em- 
bassy next morning. 


IV. 


“High Toryism, High Churchism, High Farming, and old port for ever.” —Cor.etT. 


That evening when I came 
to meditate in solitude upon 
the appeal I purposed to make, 
my confidence began to evapor- 
ate in the most uncomfortable 


manner. Was I quite certain 
that I should be pleading a 
righteous cause? Ah, yes; I 
had gone too far now to 
question my cause: but how 
would my eloquence be re- 
ceived? Would it “fetch if 


properly managed”? I tried 
to picture the baronet, and the 
more fancy laid on the colours, 
the more damping the prospect 
became. 

“ Ah, well, Providence must 
guide me,” I said to myself at 
last. And in a way that I am 
sufficiently old-fashioned—su- 
perstitious—call it what you 
will—to think more than mere 
coincidence, Providence _ re- 
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sponded to my faith. I could 
scarcely guess that my friend 
the old General! who came in 
to smoke a pipe with me was 
an agent employed by Heaven, 
but so he proved. 

“T want your advice,” I 
said. “What should I say, 
what should I do, under the 
following perplexing circum- 
stances?” 

And without giving him any 
names I told him the story of 
Dick. 

“Difficult business, mosso>, 
delicate affair, and that sort 
of thing,” he observed when I 
had finished. ‘You say your 
friend is a pretty obstinate 
young fellow?” 

“ Dick Shafthead is obstinacy 
itself,” I replied, letting his 
name escape by a most fortun- 
ate slip of the tongue. 

“ Shafthead?” said the Gen- 
eral, “By Jove, any relation 
to Sir Philip Shafthead ?” 

“Since you know his name 
and can be trusted not to re- 
peat it, 1 may as well tell you 
that Sir Philip is the stern 
father in question. Do you 
know him?” 

“Knew his other son, Major 
Shafthead. He is the heir, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Dick is the 
second son.” 

“Ever met Tommy Shafthead 
—as we called him—the Major, 
I mean?” 

** No; he is stationed abroad, 
I believe.” 

“ Heard about his marriage ?”’ 

“No,” I replied. “Dick has 
seldom mentioned him.” 





“T wonder if he knows,” said 
the General. 

“What?” I asked. 

“ About Tommy’s marriage,” 

“Is there a mystery?” 

“Well,” said the General, 
“it’s a matter that has been 
kept pretty quiet; but in case 
it may be any good to you to 
know, I might as well tell you, 
Tommy was in my old regi- 
ment—that’s how I know all 
about it. When he was only 
a subaltern he got mixed up 
with a girl much beneath him 
in station. His friends tried 
to get him out of it, but he 
was like your friend, pig-headed 
as the devil. He married her 
privately, lived with her for 
a year, found he’d made a fool 
of himself, and separated for 
good.” 

“They were divorced?” I 
asked. 

“No such luck,” said the 
General. “He can’t get rid of 
her. She’s behaving herself 
properly for the sake of getting 
the title, and naturally she’s 
not going to divorce him. So 
that’s what comes of marrying 
in haste, mossoo. Not that 
there isn’t a good deal to be 
said for a young fellow who has 
—er—a warm heart and wants 
to do the right thing by the 
girl, and so forth. I am no 
Chesterfield, mossoo; right’s 
right and wrong’s wrong all 
the world over, but — er— 
there are limits, don’t you 
know.” 

“Has Major Shafthead any 
family ?”’ I inquired. 
“No,” said the General. 


1 Mentioned earlier in these memoirs as living in the same house with M. 
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“Then Dick will succeed to 
the baronetcy one day?” 

“Or his son.” 

“ Ah,” I reflected, “‘I see now 
why Sir Philip isso stern, He 
would not have a girl he dis- 
likes the mother of future 
baronets, and he will not allow 
the younger son to follow, as he 
thinks, in the elder’s steps !” 

At first sight this seemed 
only to increase my difficulties, 
but as I thought more over it, 
my spirits began to rise. Yes, 
I might make out a good case 
for Dick out of this buried 
story. 

“Well, good night, mossoo,” 
said the old boy rising. ‘“ Good 
luck to you.” 

“And many thanks to you, 
General.” 

The next morning broke very 
cold and grey. We were well 


advanced in December, and the 
frost was making us his first 


visit for the winter: indeed it 
was cold enough to give Miss 
Daisy the opportunity of look- 
ing charming in a fur coat 
when I met her at the station. 
Dick came to see us off, and I 
must admit that I felt more 
responsibility than I quite 
liked in seeing the cheerful con- 
fidence he reposed in me. 

“It is but a chance that I 
can do anything,” I reminded 
him. “I may fail.” 

“No fear,” he replied. “I 
expect a pardon by return of 
post. By the way, we got 
the manor of Helmscote in 
Edward the Third’s time — 
Edward the Third, remember, 
and the baronetcy after Blen- 
heim. The governor doesn’t 
object to be reminded of that 
kind of thing if you do it 
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neatly. But you know the 
trick.” 

“T should rather depend on 
your sister’s eloquence,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, she’s like me; can’t 
stand on her hind-legs and 
catch cake,” laughed Dick. 
“We are plain English.” 

“Not so very plain,” I said 
to myself, glancing at my 
travelling companion’s fresh 
little face nestling in a collar 
of fur. 

She was very silent this 
morning, and I could now see 
that the experiment of taking 
down an advocate inspired her 
with considerably less confidence 
than it had Dick. 

“Confess the truth, Miss 
Shafthead,” I said to her at 
last. ‘“ You fear I shall only 
make bad into worse?” 

“JT don’t know what you will 
do,” she replied, with a smile 
that was rather nervous than 
encouraging. 

“ Command me, then; I shall 
say what you please, or hold my 
tongue if you prefer it.” 

“Oh no,” she said ; “ you had 
better say something — now 
that you have come with me; 
only don’t be too sentimental, 
please.” 

“T shall talk turnips till I see 
my opportunity; then I shall 
observe coldly that Richard is 
an affectionate lad in spite of 
his faults.” 

Daisy laughed. 

“TI think I hear you,” she 
replied. 

Well, at least my jest served 
to make her a little more at her 
ease, and we now fell to plan- 
ning our arrival. She had left 
a note before she started for 
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town, saying only that she 
would be away for the night, 
but giving no intimation of 
when she might return, so that 
we expected no carriage at the 
station. This we decided was 
all the better. We should walk 
to Helmscote, attract as little 
notice as possible on entering 
the house, and then she would 
find out how the land lay before 
even announcing my presence 
—at least, if it were possible 
to keep me in the background 
so long. 

“‘ My father is rather difficult 
sometimes,” she said. 

“ Hasty?” I asked. 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“He may then decline to re- 
ceive me?” 

“Tt is quite possible.” 

The adventure began to as- 
sume a more and more formid- 
able aspect. I agreed that 
great circumspection was re- 
quired. 

At last we alighted at a little 
wayside station in the heart of 
the country. We were the only 
travellers who descended, and 
when we had come out into a 
quiet road and watched the train 
grow smaller and smaller and 
rumble more and more faintly, 
till the arms of the signals had 
all risen behind it, and the shin- 
ing steel lines stretched still and 
uninhabited through the fields, 
we saw no sign of life beyond a 
cawing flock of rooks. The sun 
was bright, the hoar-frost only 
lay under the shadow of the 
hedgerows, and not a breath of 
wind stirred the bare branches 
of the trees. After a word of 
protest I took the fur coat over 
my arm and Daisy’s bag in my 
hand, and we set out at a brisk 
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pace to cover the two miles be- 
fore us. 

Presently a sleepy little vil- 
lage appeared ahead of us, but 
before we reached it my guide 
turned off to the left. 

“Tt is a little longer round 
this way,” she said; “but I am 
afraid the people in the village 
might—well——” 

“Exactly,” I replied. 
are a secret embassy.” 

It was a narrow lane we 
were now in, winding in the 
shade of high beech-trees, and 
littered with their brown cast 
leaves. Whether it was the 
charm of the place, or that 
we instinctively delayed the 
crisis now that it was so near, 
I cannot say, but gradually our 
pace slackened. 

“T am afraid they will be 
rather anxious about me,” said 
Daisy. 

“If they value you as they 
ought,” I replied. 

She smiled a little, and then 
in a minute we rounded a 
corner, and she said, “That is 
Helmscote we see through the 
trees.” 

I looked and saw a pile 
of chimneys and gables close 
before us, and just a little 
distance removed from the 
lane. Along that side now 
ran a high ancient looking 
wall, with a single door in it 
opposite the house. Evidently 
this unostentatious postern was 
a back entrance, and the gates 
must open into some other 
road. 

My fellow-ambassador paused 
and glanced in both directions, 
but there was no sign of any 
one but ourselves. 

“TI think it will be best if I 
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leave you in the garden,” she 
said, “while I go in and find 
mother.” 

“Yes; I think it will be 
wise,” I answered. 

She took out a key and 
opened the door in the wall, 
and I found myself in an old 
flower- garden screened by a 
high hedge of evergreens at 
the farther end. 

“Give me my coat and bag,” 
she said. ‘Many thanks for 
carrying them. Now just wait 
here. I shall be as quick as 
I can.” 

I lit a cigar and began to 
pace the gravel path, keeping 
myself concealed behind the 
bushes as far as I could. De- 
cidedly this had a flavour of 
adventure, and the longer I 
paced the more did a certain 
restlessness of merves grow 
upon me. I took out my 
watch. She had been gone 
ten minutes. Well, after all, 
I could scarcely expect her to 
return sosoon as that. I paced 
and smoked again, and again 
took out my watch. Twenty 
minutes now, and no sign of 
my fellow-ambassador. I be- 
gan to grow impatient, and 
also to feel less the necessity 
for caution. No one had dis- 
covered me so far, and no one 
was likely to; why should I 
not explore this garden a little 
further? I ventured down to 
the farther end, till I stool 
behind the hedge. It was 
charmingly quiet and restful 
and sunny, with high trees 
looking over the walls and 
rooks flapping and cawing 
about their tops, and a glimpse 
of the house beyond. This 
glimpse was so pleasing that 
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I thought I should like to see 
more, and spying a garden- 
roller propped against the wall 
and a niche in the stones above 
it, I gave a wary look round, 
and in a moment more had 
scrambled up till my feet were 
in the niche and my head look- 
ing over the top. 

Below me I saw a grass 
terrace and a broad walk, and 
beyond these the mansion of 
Helmscote. No wonder Dick 
showed a touch of pride and 
affection when (on very rare 
occasions, I admit) he had 
alluded to his home. It was 
an old brick house of the 
Tudor period, though some 
parts were apparently more 
ancient than that, and had 
been built, I should say, by 
the first Shafthead who had 
settled there. The colours— 
the red with diagonal designs 
of black bricks through it, 
the stone of the mullioned 
windows, the old tiles on the 
roof, the grey of the ancient 
portions, Ped I fancied, the 
green ivy—had all been softened 
and harmonised by time and 
by weather till the whole house 
had become ja rich scheme 
that would Have defied the 
most cunning\\painter to imi- 
tate it. . 

“T know Dick better since I 
have seen his home,” I said to 
myself. “And his sister? 
Yes; I think I know her better 
too, though not so well as I 
should like to. Pardiew! what 
has become of her?” 

‘Well, sir,” said a voice be- 
hind me, “what are you doing 
there?” 

I turned with a start, my 
grip of the wall slipped, and, 

L 
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with more precipitation than 
grace, I descended to the 
garden again to find myself 
confronted by a_ decidedly 
formidable individual. He was 
a gentleman of something over 
sixty years of age, but tall 
and broad and upright far 
beyond the common, and, even 
though his left arm was in a 
sling of black silk, I should 
not have cared to try con- 
clusions with him. His face 
was ruddy and fresh, his 
features aristocratic and well 
marked, his eyes blue and 
very bright, and he was 
dressed in a shooting suit and 
leather leggings. The air of 
proprietorship, the wounded 
left arm, and the family re- 
semblance left me in no doubt 
as to who he was. I was, in 
fact, about to enjoy the inter- 
view with Sir Philip Shafthead 
for the sake of which I had 
entered his garden. 

Yet, strange though it may 
seem, gratitude for this stroke 
of good luck was not my first 
sensation. 

“Who the devil are you, and 
what are you doing here, sir?” 
he repeated sternly. 

He had not heard of my 
arrival then, and on the in- 
stant the thought struck me 
that, since he did not know 
who I was, I might make the 
experiment of feigning ignor- 
ance of him. 

“T address a fellow-guest of 
Sir Philip’s, no doubt?” I said 
with as easy an air as is pos- 
sible for a man who has just 
fallen from the top of a wall 
where he had no business to 
have climbed. 

“ Fellow-guest ?” he repeated. 
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“Do you mean to pretend you 
are visiting Helmscote?” 

“T am about to; though I 
confess to you, sir, that Sir 
Philip is at present unaware of 
my intention.” 

“Indeed ?” said he. 

“Yes,” I said. “You are 
doubtless a friend of Sir 
Philip’s, sir?” 

He emitted something that 
was between a laugh and an 
exclamation. 

“More or less,” he replied. 
“And who are you?” 

“My name is D’Haricot, and 
I am a friend of his son, Dick 
Shafthead.” 

He started perceptibly and 
looked at me with a different 
expression. 

“T have heard your name,” 
he said. 

“As you are staying at 
Helmscote you have no doubt 
heard of Dick’s imprudence?” 
I went on boldly. 

“T have,” he replied shortly. 
“Have you come to see Sir 
Philip about that?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have tra- 
velled down with Miss Shaft- 
head this morning. She left 
me here for a short time while 
she went in to see her parents, 
and while waiting I had the 
indiscretion to mount this wall 
in order to obtain a better view 
of the beautiful old house. It 
is the finest mansion I have 
seen in England. No wonder, 
sir, that Dick is so attached to 
his home !” 

“Yet, as you are aware, he 
has run away from it,” said the 
baronet drily. 

“Ah,” I said. ‘You have 
doubtless heard the father's 
view of his escapade. Will 
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you let me tell you the son’s, 
while I am waiting?” 

“Had you not better keep 
this for Sir Philip ?—that is, if 
he consents to hear you.” 

“No,” I said eagerly. “I 
have no secrets to tell, and if 
Ican persuade you that Dick 
has some excuse for his con- 
duct, perhaps you, too, might 
say a word to Sir Philip in 
his favour.” 


Vv. 
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“It is unlikely,” said the 
baronet. “ But go on.” 

At that moment I spied Daisy 
entering the garden, though for- 
tunately her father’s back was 
towards her. Swiftly I made 
a signal for her to go away, 
and after an instant’s aston- 
ished pause she turned and 
slipped quietly out again. I 
had been given a better chance 
than I had dared to hope for. 


‘* At the journcy’s end a welcome ; 
For the wanderer a friend !” 


“Sir,” I began, “‘I must tell 
you, in the first place, that 
there is this to be said for Dick 
Shafthead—and it is an argu- 
ment he is too generous to use 
himself: he took counsel of a 
frend who, perhaps rashly, 
urged him to follow the dictates 
of his heart.” 

“Indeed?” said the baronet. 

“Yes, I can answer for it, 
because I was that friend; and 
that is one of the reasons why 
I was so eager to plead for him 
with Sir Philip.” 

“It sounds a damned poor 
one,” said he. “May I ask 
why you advised a son to rebel 
against his father?” 

“If I had thought his father 
would regard his marrying the 
girl he loved as an act of re- 
bellion I might—though I do 
not say I would—have advised 
him otherwise. But he had 
told me that Sir Philip was a 
man of great sense and under- 
standing, therefore I argued 
that he would not take a nar- 
Tow or prejudiced ——” 


—Cyd. 


“ Prejudiced!” he exclaimed. 

“Or a prejudiced view of his 
son’s conduct. I knew he was 
a good churchman; therefore, 
as a follower of a carpenter’s 
son, he could not seriously let 
any blemish on a girl’s pedi- 
gree stand between his son and 
himself, Besides, he was so 
highly placed that an alliance 
with his family would be suf- 
ficient to ennoble. Further- 
more, as he loves his son, he 
would wish for nothing so 
much as his happiness. Lastly, 
being a great gentleman, Sir 
Philip would give a lady’s case 
every consideration.” 

But at this the baronet’s 
feelings could no longer be 
contained. 

“ By God, sir!” he exclaimed, 
“do you mean to say you 
preached this damnable sermon 
to my—to Dick Shafthead ?” 

I had not preached this ser- 
mon, nor anything very much 
like it, but these were undoubt- 
edly the arguments I ought to 
have used. 
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“T argued from what he had 
told me of his father,” I replied. 
“If I am incorrect in my esti- 
mate of Sir Philip,—if he is 
not a Christian, a gentleman, 
an affectionate father, and a 
man of sense,—then indeed I 
reasoned wrongly.” 

At this thrust beneath his 
guard Sir Philip was silent, 
and I hastened to follow up my 
attack. 

“Another argument I used, 
and it seemed to me _ the 
strongest, was this, that as 
Dick had told me of the deep 
affection Sir Philip felt for 
Lady Shafthead, I knew his 
father had a heart which could 
love a woman devotedly, and 
he had but to turn back the 
pages of his own life to find 
himself reading the same words 
as his son.” 

“Sir Philip loved a lady of 
his own degree and station,” he 
answered, 

“ And Dick a relative of that 
lady,” I said; “a girl with the 
same blood in her veins, and a 
character which no one can im- 
peach. Can Sir Philip?” 

‘*‘Her character is beside the 
point,” said he. 

“ Dick’s father would not say 
so of his son’s wife,” I retorted. 

Again the baronet seemed at 
a loss for an answer, and from 
his expression I think he was 
on the point of revealing his 
identity and sending me forth- 
with to the devil, but without a 
pause I hurried up the rest of 
my artillery. 

“Even if Sir Philip remains 
deaf to all that I have hitherto 
said, there yet remains this, 
which must at least make him 
pause. He will be losing a son.” 
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“ And the son will be losing 
his father.” 

“Yes; and therefore Sir 
Philip will not only be suffer- 
ing, but inflicting, a misfor- 
tune.” 

“TI may remind you, sir, that 
Dick has only to listen to 
reason,” 

“Dick’s mind is made up; 
and can you, sir, who know 
these Shaftheads, expect them 
to abandon their resolutions so 
easily? From whom has he 
inherited his firmness and ten- 
acity? From his father, of 
course; and he from that long 
line of ancestors who have made 
the name of Shafthead honour- 
able since the days of Edward 
the Third! The warrior who 
was ennobled on the field of 
Blenheim has not left descend- 
ants of milk-and-water!” 

“TI am perfectly aware that 
Dick is obstinate as the devil,” 
replied the baronet, but this 
time in a tone that seemed to 
have in it a trace of something 
not unlike satisfaction. 

“ And so, sir, his father will 
be ruthlessly discarding a sec- 
ond daughter-in-law.” 

At these words the change 
that came over the baronet was 
so sudden and violent that I 
almost repented of having 
uttered them. 

“What do you mean?” he 
exclaimed in a stifled voice. 
“Dick didn’t tell you? He 
does not know!” 

“No,” I replied. “I learned 
it through an old companion 
in arms of Major Shafthead.” 

For a moment there was 4 
pause. 

Then he said in a steadier 
voice— 
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“ And does this seem to you 
an argument for permitting 
another son to commit an act 
of folly ?” 

“Tt does seem an argument 
for not breaking the last link 
with the generation to come.” 

The baronet turned round 
and walked a few paces away 
from me; then he turned back 
and said— 

“Well, sir, if it is any satis- 
faction to you, I may tell you 
that you have already dis- 
charged your task. I am Sir 
Philip Shafthead.” 

“What!” I exclaimed in 
simulated surprise. “Then I 
must indeed ask your pardon 
for the freedom with which I 
have spoken. My affection for 
your son is my only excuse.” 

“He is fortunate in his 
friends, sir,” said Sir Philip, 
though with precisely what 
significance I could not be 
sure. “You will now have 
luncheon with us, I hope.” 

We walked in silence to the 
house, my host’s face express- 
ing nothing of what he thought 
or felt. 

In a long, low room, whose 
oak panelling and beams were 
black with age, and whose 
windows tinged the sunshine 
with the colours of old coats 
of arms, I was introduced to 
Lady Shafthead. She was 
like her daughter, smaller and 
slighter than the muscular race 
of Shaftheads, grey-haired, and 
very charming and simple in 
her manner. Daisy stood be- 
side her, and both women 
glanced anxiously from one to 
the other of us. What those 
who knew him could read in 
Sir Philip’s countenance I can- 
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not say. For myself I merely 
professed my entire readiness 
for lunch and my appreciation 
of Helmscote, but surrepti- 
tiously catching Daisy’s eye, I 
gave her a glance that was 
intended to indicate a fair 
possibility of fine weather. 

Evidently she read it as such, 
for she replied by a smile from 
which all her distrust had 
vanished. 

The meal passed off in out- 
ward calm and with no refer- 
ence to the conversation of the 
morning. Indeed Sir Philip 
scarcely spoke at all, and I 
was too afraid of making a 
discordant remark to say much 
myself. 

“You will excuse me from 
joining you in the smoking- 
room at present,” said the 
baronet, when we had finished. 
“Daisy, you will act as hostess 
perhaps ?” 

Nothing could have suited 
me better than this arrange- 
ment, and for an hour we dis- 
cussed our embassy and its 
prospects with the friendliness 
of two intimates who have 
shared an adventure. 

Then Lady Shafthead entered 
and said with a smile towards 
us both— 

“Sir Philip has written to 
Dick.” 

“He is forgiven?” I cried. 

“He is told to come home.” 

* Alone?” 

“Yes, alone.” 

My face fell for a little, but 
Lady Shafthead’s air reassured 
me. 

“For the present, at all 
events, alone,” she said. 

“And may the present be 
brief!” I replied. “And now 
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his ambassador must regret- 
fully return to town.” 

“Oh, but you are staying 
with us, I hope,” said Lady 
Shafthead. 

“With one collar, a tweed 
suit, and no razors?” 

“Can’t you send for your 
things?” suggested Daisy. 

And that is precisely what I 
did. 

The next day the prodigal 
returned, and had a long inter- 
view with his stern parent. At 
the end of it he joined me in 
the smoking-room. 

“ Well?” I asked. 

* An armistice is declared,” 
said Dick. “For six months 
the matter is not to be men- 
tioned.” 

“ And that is all?” 

“ All at present.” 

“ But six months, Dick! Can 
you wait?” 

“Call it three weeks,” said 
Dick. “I know the limit to 
the governor’s patience. He 
never let a matter remain un- 
settled for one month in his 
life.” 

He filled his pipe deliberately, 
standing with his legs wide 
apart and his broad back to 
the fire, while an expression 
of amused satisfaction gathered 
upon his good-looking coun- 
tenance. 

“T say,” he remarked ab- 
ruptly, “don’t think I’m un- 
grateful. You did the trick, 
monsieur, and I won’t forget it 
in a hurry.” 

As he said this he turned his 
back to me and took a match- 
box from the mantelshelf, as 
though he had merely made 
a casual remark about the 
weather, but by this time I 
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knew the value of such unde- 
monstrative British thanks. 

Another condition that Sir 
Philip had made was that his 
son should not return to Lon- 
don until the Christmas vaca- 
tion was over ; and though this 
was merely a matter of two 
or three weeks, Dick found it 
harder than a six months’ post- 
ponement of his marriage. But 
to me, I fear, it did not seem so 
unreasonable, for as he could 
not have his sweetheart’s com- 
pany, he insisted on retaining 
mine; so after a polite protest, 
which Lady Shafthead declared 
to be unnecessary and Daisy 
to be absurd, I settled down 
to spend my Christmas at 
Helmscote. 

At that time there was no 
one else staying in the house, 
so that when I sat down at 
dinner that night, one of a 
friendly company of five, I felt 
as though I was a member of 
the family. And the Shaft- 
heads on their part seemed 
bent on increasing this illusion. 
Once I cheerfully alluded to my 
exile,—cheerfully, because at 
that moment the thought had 
no sting. 

“An exile?” said Lady 
Shafthead, smiling at me as 
a good mother might smile. 
“Not here, surely. You must 
not feel yourself an exile here. 

And indeed I did not. For 
the first time since I landed 
in this country I felt no trace 
of strangeness, but almost as 
though I had begun to take 
root in the soil. Circumstances 
had not enabled me to enjoy 
any family life since I was 4 
boy, and had I been given at 
that moment a free pardon 
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and a ticket to Paris, I should 
have said, “ Wait, please, for 
a few months till I discover 
to which nation I really do be- 
long. Here I am at home. 
Perhaps if I return I should 
now be lonely.” 

The very look of my room 
when I retired to bed impressed 
me further with this feeling. 
The fire was so bright, the 
curtains so warm, every little 
circumstance so soothing. I 
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drew up the blind and looked 
out of a latticed casement win- 
dow into a garden bathed in 
moonlight, and my heart was 
filled with gratitude. Last 
thing before I went to sleep I 
remember seeing the firelight 
playing on the walls and ming- 
ling with a long ray from the 
moon, and the fantastic designs 
seemed to form themselves into 
letters making a message of 
welcome. 


VI. 


** Ordnance shot off without.”—Old Stage Direction. 


To-day we were to shoot 
pheasants. The baronet had 
his arm out of the sling for the 
first time, and this so raised his 
spirits that I felt sure Dick’s 
six months’ probation was al- 
ready divided by two at least. 


Two friends were coming from 
a neighbouring house, and the 
other gun was to be my second, 
Tonks, who was expected to 


stay for the night. Presently 
he appeared, and greeted me 
with a friendly grin. 

“You haven’t got Lumme to 
fire at to-day,” he remarked. 

I drew him aside. 

“Tonks,” I said, “that in- 
cident is forgotten—also the 
cause of it. You understand?” 

He had the uncomfortable 
perspicacity to glance over at 
Daisy as he replied— 

“Right-O ; I won’t spoil any 
one’s sport.” 

_ This game of pheasant-shoot- 
ing is played in England with 
that gravity and seriousness 
that the Briton displays in all 
his sports. No preparations are 


wanting, no precautions omit- 
ted. You stand in a specially 
prepared opening in a specially 
grown plantation, while a speci- 
ally trained company of beaters 
scientifically drive towards you 
several hundred artificially in- 
cubated birds invigorated by a 
patent pheasant food. Owing 
to the regulated height of the 
trees and the measured distance 
at which you stand, these birds 
pass over you at such a height 
(and owing to the qualities of 
the patent food, at such a pace) 
that the shot is rendered what 
they call “sporting.” Then at 
a certain distance from his gun 
and a certain angle the skil- 
ful marksman discharges both 
barrels, converts two pheasants 
into collapsed bundles of feath- 
ers, snatches a second gun from 
an attendant, and in precisely 
similar fashion accounts for two 
more. The flight of the bird is 
so calculated that the bad shot 
has little chance of hitting any- 
thing at all, so that the pheasant 
may return to his coop and be 
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preserved intact for another 
day. When such a shot is 
firing you will hear the host 
anxiously say to the keeper at 
the end of the day— 

“ Did he miss them all clean?” 

And if the answer is in the 
affirmative, he will add— 

“Excellent! I shall ask him 
to shoot again.” 

A clean miss or a clean kill, 
that is what is demanded in 
order that you may strictly 
obey the rules of the sport ; and 
at my first stand, where I was 
able to exhibit five severed 
tails, a mangled mass which 
had received both barrels at 
three paces, and seven swiftly 
running invalids, my enthu- 
siasm was quickly damped by 
the face Sir Philip pulled on 
hearing my prowess. 

“Never mind,” said Daisy, 
who had come to see the sport ; 
“you couldn’t expect to get 
into it just at first.” 

“Come and give me instruc- 
tion,” I implored her. 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry !” 
she cried, as she stood beside me 
at the next beat. ‘“ Look before 
you shoot —that’s what Dick 
always says you ought to do. 
Now you've forgotten to put in 
your—wait! Of course! No 
wonder nothing happened ; you 
had forgotten to put in the 
cartridges. Steady now. Oh, 
but don’t wait till it’s past you! 
Dick says—Good shot! Was 
that the bird you aimed at?” 
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“ Mademoiselle, it was the 
bird a far-seeing Providence 
placed within the radius of my 
shot. ‘L’homme propose ; Dieu 
dispose.’ ” 

“T shouldn’t trust to Pro- 
vidence too much,” said she. 

Well, between Heaven and 
Miss Shafthead, aided, I must 
say for myself, by a hand and 
eye that were naturally quick 
and not unaccustomed to exer- 
cise of skill, I managed by the 
end of the day to successfully 
uphold the honour of my 
country. 


At night the same welcoming 
chamber and a fire as bright as 
before. Next morning I am 
severely left alone. Dick has 
been summoned by his father. 
Half an hour passes, and then 
with an air of triumph he 
returns. 

“You'll have to look after 
yourself to-day, monsieur,” he 
says. ‘I’m off to town to bring 
her back with me.” 

“Her!” So the stern parent 
has relented, and some day in 
the distant future I suppose 
Agnes Grey will be Lady 
Shafthead and rule this house. 
What Dick added regarding my 
own share in this issue I need 
not repeat, though I confess it 
will always be a satisfaction 
for me to think of one headlong 
performance, unguided even by 
Halfred, which resulted so pros- 
perously. 
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EVERY advance in military 
tactics has been dictated by 
the improvement in the weapon 
available—from the cross-bow 
and arquebus to the Mauser. 
It was the events of the Austro- 
Prussian war in 1866 that first 
opened men’s minds to the 
overwhelming effect of the 
breechloader. Then followed 
the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870, when the revelation was 
further confirmed, though not 
to any extent, owing to the 
inferiority of the Chassepot 
rifle, the recoil of which was 
too violent; leaving the Prus- 
sians still unconvinced, till the 
loss before St Privat, where 
the Prussian Guard was nearly 
annihilated, brought the truth 
home to them. Seven years 
later the Russo-Turkish war 
taught soldiers that the only 
way to resist its power was 
to intrench themselves, so they 
were loaded with tools with 
which to scrape out trenches. 
And it has remained for the 
Boer in the late war to effect 
a still further tactical change, 
by putting an independent, in- 
telligent man behind the rifle, 
and so dissolving soldiers, fight- 
ing in mass under one guiding 
mind, into a host of scattered 
units. So we must conform to 
the occasion and put  intelli- 
gence behind our rifles. 

But the intelligence we seek 
must not be blind or unreason- 
ing: it must be that of the in- 
dividual whom training has 
Pointed out as fit to be in- 
trusted with independent action 


when he finds himself away 
from a guiding voice. As it 
was put in the ‘Tactical Re- 
trospect’ published after the 
Franco-Prussian war: “ An 
army that cannot venture to 
trust in the individual work 
of its soldiers cannot reckon 
on the advantages to be de- 
rived from the operation of 
the breechloader. In the wars 
of the future the decisive ele- 
ment will not be brute force 
but rather intellect, not only 
on the part of the leader but 
from him down to the last 
soldier, and each individual 
will weigh in the scale accord- 
ing to the whole value of his 
intellectual individuality.” 

The man we want is to be 
found, but we must look for 
him a little higher in the social 
scale than we have done. In 
our younger days, not very 
long ago, the best of our 
soldiers were the lads we en- 
ticed from the plough - tail,— 
raw, agricultural labourers who 
had to work hard for a living, 
humble and respectful to their 
betters, and possessed of the 
smallest pittance of brains. 
Such men served us as soldiers 
so long as their duties were 
condensed into the formula, 
“Do this, and he doeth it.” 
When a man was brought be- 
fore his officer for some trifling 
offence and excused himself by 
urging that he “thought he 
had to do it,” the suggestion 
was met by the regulation 
answer, “ You are not paid to 
think!” as indeed he was not. 
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Now we look higher up the 
scale, and hanker after lads 
whose parents hope that their 
son may settle down as a clerk 
or behind a counter. I doubt if 
any inducement the army can 
offer will attract the yeoman’s 
or the farmer’s son: the race 
is diminishing fast; the town 
swallows up the most that is 
left. When a boy’s choice lies 
between a counter in a shop 
and the freer life of a soldier, 
with its possibilities of seeing 
foreign lands, with, perhaps, a 
glimpse of a battle thrown in, 
it is more than likely he will 
choose the latter. A young 
farmer forms a vital part of 
the land he has lived upon 
since he was a child; his is a 
free and a healthy life; there 
is much in it to rivet him to 
home and to the farm which 
his father and his father before 
him have cultivated: he looks 
upon “Sally Bottom” and the 
“Green Close” as old friends, 
and does not care to leave 
them. The lad first mentioned 
sees in his mind the army he 
has read about in many novels 
which deal with moving acci- 
dents “by flood and field,” in 
which soldiers figure as heroes. 
Why should he not be an- 
other? — it will only take a 
little to decide him. His life 
hitherto, after leaving school, 
has been pleasant but un- 
eventful: games, lads of his 
own age for company, enough 
to eat, the evenings spent in 
the pit of the theatre, in the 
reading-room at the Y.M.C.A., 
a walk out with his girl, a 
glass of beer for himself and 
of lemonade for his companion 
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before going home—the amuse- 
ments were simple enough, and 
sufficed. But then his time 
was his own: he could get 
away from home and from 
the paternal eye whenever he 
liked ; it was the freedom he 
enjoyed more than all else; and 
it is just this freedom that he 
will lose when he enlists. 

Now, freedom is absence from 
restraint, in the mind as well 
as to the body: to men of little 
brains it means the ability to 
get away from authority; to 
the educated man, to do what 
he has to do without being told 
how to do it. It is evident that 
to the latter class life as it is in 
the army must be irksome toa 
degree: even when the soldier 
indulges in relaxation he must 
do so “by order.” We do not 
speak here of life during a 
campaign, the conditions that 
hold good in the field and in 
barracks are so entirely different 
and call for an entirely differ- 
ent treatment. When many 
men are collected in one place 
it is necessary that things 
should go on according to 
some central authority, other- 
wise every man would order 
them to suit his individual 
tastes, and confusion would 
occur. But in the matter of 
relaxation or amusement the 
regulations might be slacked 
off so as to bring life in barracks 
more in touch with the life out- 
side. This has been done of 
late by the authorities to 4 
great extent, but a good deal 
more might be done by indi- 
vidual officers. 

We will look in at the 
canteen, the soldiers’ “ public- 
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house” in barracks. At present 
it is only a “ public-house,” ab- 
solutely frigid in the welcome 
it extends to the soldier who 
is thirsty. It is a low, de- 
tached building on one side 
of the barrack-square, over- 
looked by the barracks them- 
selves, tall, three-storeyed, dirty 
brick houses, with countless 
windows all painfully alike; 
every window open, the sashes 
pushed up to the same height, 
mathematically correct, every 
one of them staring out at the 
square as if to inspect whether 
it is in order ; the gravel regula- 
tion size, not a stone larger than 
the other. Inside the room 
the same regularity. Itis long 
and rather low; in the centre 
a circular “bar,” upon it the 
beer-engines which glitter like 
gold: round the sides of the 
room, tables, all of the same 
pattern, the ordinary barrack 


type, scrubbed as nearly white 
as may be, the corners bound 
with iron; every table sup- 
ported by iron trestles, painted 


black; while between them 
and the wall is a row of forms 
of the same unyielding barrack 
pattern. The room and its 
furniture are perfectly rigid in 
uniformity. A few men in 
various stages of unbuttonment, 
as to their tunics, are seated at a 
table on which are pewter pots, 
the beer supplied from the 
“bar” by a sergeant, evidently 
an old soldier, and_ several 
men in their shirt-sleeves, who 
work the beer-engines as if by 
word of command,—they are 
the only non-regulation articles 
in the place, and it is a relief 
to see them. 
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Should the soldier in search 
of relaxation be of a studious 
turn, the reading and recreation 
room opposite offers both to him: 
the name is painted in large 
white letters over a door which 
he enters and finds himself in 
a barrack-room, nothing more, 
—bare walls, whitewashed, 
floors scrupulously clean. If 
it is winter there will be a fire 
in the regulation grate, the 
regulation coal-box beside it 
looking like a black sarco- 
phagus: to pay all respect to 
the fire, the room feels chilly. 
Several tables, the counterpart 
of those in the canteen, are 
drawn up down the middle 
flanked by benches ; some news- 
papers, accurately folded and 
in line with the edge of the 
tables, are on them; every- 
thing is square and straight, so 
that to take up a paper looks 
as if it might be contrary to 
regulation. At the far end two 
soldiers are playing draughts ; 
at the other is a bookcase, the 
books covered with brown 
paper, the titles written on the 
backs; most of them are very 
clean, a few only are black with 
thumb-marks. 

At a desk in the corner sits 
a young soldier, evidently the 
librarian, who will tell the 
soldier, if he asks him, that all 
the men in the garrison are 
members, as a matter of course, 
on payment of 3d. per month, 
which is stopped from their 
pay; slightly larger subscrip- 
tions are deducted from non- 
commissioned officers. The 
room has a depressing look, as 
if it had resigned itself to 
literature against its will. 
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On inspection he finds that 
the books with the thumb- 
marks are all novels,—Mrs 
Henry Wood being by far the 
dirtiest, Dickens coming next, 
and Sir Walter Scott last of all: 
those with clean covers, a good 
miscellaneous collection, travels, 
popular science, and military 
works. The books, papers, and 
games, at which latter the 
soldier can also smoke, are re- 
commended for purchase by a 
sub-committee of the men them- 
selves: everything is done by 
the War Office for the soldier 
except comfort,—small trifles 
which give barrack-room life a 
touch of home. 

The only way to find out 
what those trifles are is to 
put yourself in the man’s 
place; to realise that the 
soldier is a man as you are 
yourself, with the same likes 
and dislikes. Take an ex- 
ample. If at your club, when 
you went in to read the papers, 
you were shown into a bare 
room with whitewashed walls, 
and a bench without a back to 
sit on, I think you would leave 
that club; and that is what the 
soldier does when he wants to 
read his paper: he reads it 
somewhere else where he can 
get a decently furnished room 
and a chair to sit on. And the 
same holds good with the can- 
teen ; it is his smoking-room. 

Barrack-rooms need not be 
papered, but whitewash can be 
made more pleasing to the eye 
by the addition of a little blue- 
wash—say a broad band a little 
distance below the ceiling and 
round the windows ; while some 
settles, like those we see near 
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the fire in farmhouses, will 
allow a man to read his paper 
in comfort. 

But it is when he is taking 
his ease over his beer after 
the day is done that the man 
craves for some amusement: if 
he does not get it in barracks 
he will go outside to look for it, 
—probably in Barrack Street, 
which is the nearest. Let us 
take a walk through it, so as to 
judge of the class of amusement 
he will find there. It is narrower 
than most of the streets which 
have squeezed themselves round 
the barracks; crowded with 
soldiers smoking, laughing, talk- 
ing together just to pass the 
time till they can drop into the 
public-house. One side of the 
street is bounded by the barrack 
wall, blank and forbidding; the 
other by a terrace of small 
houses, from the open windows 
of which comes the sound of 
many voices screaming, swear- 
ing, quarrelling ; all talking at 
once. Every door is open, and 
at each stands a wan, weary- 
faced woman, meanly dressed, 
a shawl wrapped round her 
shoulders; they all look cold— 
all of them hungry. Here and 
there a group of two or three 
are gossiping, complaining 
vehemently of something that 
is a “shame”; or angrily de- 
scribing the conduct of some 
man. They are the women 
“off the strength”—that is, 
who have married a soldier 
without permission. They dont 
get quarters or rations, but sub- 
sist on what their husband can 
spare out of his shilling a-day. 
One of them will ask you to 
step inside, “There are some 
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girls upstairs, and we're going 
to have a dance”; or again, 
“There’s a sing-song in there; 
Jerry is going to give us a 
song; won't you lookin?” You 
are glad to get out of Barrack 
Street and away from the 
amusements it offers: there is 
a Barrack Street close to every 
barrack in England, and it is to 
Barrack Street that the soldier 
will go if he can’t get what he 
wantsinside. Now, the canteen 
lends itself to provide amuse- 
ment, if it is possible to find a 
suitable room adjoining but not 
actually in the canteen itself: 
the president is almost an 
autocrat, and can do what he 
likes, while the canteen fund 
can always find the money with 
which to do it. 

Such an opportunity oc- 
curred when a regiment was 
in Aldershot at the time when 
the troops were quartered in 
huts, a large one being allotted 
to the canteen: adjoining it, 
separated by a partition, was a 
second hut of the same size. 
At one end the canteen presi- 
dent built a stage; arranged 
for some scenery and for the 
lights, everything being done 
in the regimental workshops : 
the body of the hut was then 
filled with benches for the 
audience. If any of the men 
attending wanted their beer, 
they had to go outside and 
enter the door of the canteen, 
close by, so that the regulations 
were observed. 

Every week the stage was 
occupied by one or other of the 
strolling companies which are 
always to be found in Aldershot 
ready to give an entertainment 
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such as soldiers like—a short 
play, a selection of part- 
songs, clog-dancing, mesmerism. 
There was a little woman who 
gave a séance, at which she per- 
formed several feats by animal 
magnetism, which was very 
much the rage then, usually at 
the expense of the young soldier, 
much to his own mystification 
and the delight of his older 
comrades, In this manner the 
men who frequented the can- 
teen got a good evening’s en- 
tertainment for a nominal sum. 
Sometimes they brought their 
wives or friends from outside, 
so that with the men from 
other regiments the “house” 
was crowded. Whenever a 
man wanted a drink he went 
into the canteen for it, just as 
we ourselves do at a theatre. 
The consequence was that the 
soldiers were content to pass 
their evenings with the regi- 
ment instead of straying away 
to Barrack Street ; probably to 
wind up the evening in the 
hands of the military police, 
followed next morning by 
appearing before their com- 
manding officer on a charge of 
drunkenness. 

It would be unfair indeed, 
in writing of this subject, to 
make no mention of the vari- 
ous institutions established and 
conducted by private workers 
for the elevation of Thomas 
Atkins; and of these none 
deserves our heartier recogni- 
tion than the Soldiers’ Homes 
under the direction of Miss 
Elise Sandes. When, some 
thirty years ago, Miss Sandes, 
following up a suggestion of 
some of the soldiers there them- 
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selves, started a club outside 
the barracks at Cork, she 
sowed a seed which has had 
a rich increase. The work 
begun then in a small re- 
creation-room and coffee-room 
is now, as we learn from Miss 
Sandes’ book,! carried on in no 
fewer than fifteen Homes in 
Ireland, as well as in one in 
England and six in India; 
while a few other Homes in 
England and Scotland are 
directed on the same lines. 
And of the excellence of the 
work done in these Homes 
there can be no doubt. Wher- 
ever they exist, the soldiers 
show their appreciation by 
their attendance. <A _ large 
majority of the troops in Ire- 
land are English and Scottish. 
These are allowed an annual 
furlough of a month or six 
weeks, and thus are always 
passing in great numbers 
In 


through the Irish seaports. 
view of this, the Homes in 
these towns are provided with 
beds, and it is a remarkable 
fact that 14,000 service men 
(for sailors and policemen, as 
well as soldiers, are received) 


slept in one of the Dublin 
Homes last year. How much 
these Homes, and the friend- 
ship and the refining and 
spiritual influence of the ladies 
who conduct them, mean to our 
soldiers—many of them fresh 
from cultivated households, 
others struggling to free their 
feet from vicious ways into 
which the too numerous tempt- 
ations of a soldier’s life have 
led them—is known to all our 
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officers who have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing them at 
work, and has been acknow- 
ledged by Lord Roberts and 
others in high command. 
“They have been the turning- 
point of many a soldier’s life,” 
said the Duke of Connaught at 
the opening of the Limerick 
Home last May; and his 
Highness continued: “I am 
convinced that nothing has 
ever done more for his 
Majesty’s army than what 
has been done by _ these 
Soldiers’ Homes.” But though 
the agencies for the elevation 
of Thomas Atkins have in- 
creased enormously since Miss 
Sandes began her club thirty 
years ago, they are still feeble 
for the task they have to 
accomplish. Miss Sandes’ own 
work, for example, may still 
be said to have begun only; 
and it is to be hoped that 
the nation at large will cordi- 
ally recognise the value of all 
such disinterested efforts, and 
enable them to be carried on 
and extended without finan- 
cial anxiety. As the Duke of 
Connaught said when he opened 
a Soldiers’ Home lately erected 
by her in the North of Ireland: 
“The number of ladies and 
civilians present prove how 
greatly the army is appreci- 
ated, and how earnestly the 
necessity of these Homes is 
recognised for our soldiers who 
have done good and noble work, 
plucky in the field and humane 
in dealing with their enemies ; 
Homes for them of such enor- 
mous benefit in fostering kindly 
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feelings, and cultivating re- 
spectability among them. It 
is to their agency that we owe 
the improved tone, the good- 
fellowship and kindly feeling 
that exists throughout all ranks 
of the army.” 

As regards meals and the 
way they are served. A man’s 
ration remains the same as it 
was fifty years ago: it was 
what the men we _ enlisted 
then were accustomed to get, 
either at home or, more often, 
picked up in the streets. A 
ration of ? lb. of good meat 
and 1 lb. of bread is enough 
for any man for breakfast and 
dinner; but the interval be- 
tween dinner at one o'clock 
and breakfast next morning at 
eight o’clock is too long for the 
young men we now enlist, and 
a great deal too long for boys 
to be without food. Boys are 
a considerable addition to the 
strength of a regiment, and it 
is to them that we look for our 
best soldiers: there are trum- 
peters, buglers, drummers, mu- 
sicians, and tailors,—all boys,— 
the percentage for the regiment 
being fixed. 

The King’s Regulations lay 
down that an “evening meal 
is invariably to be provided” 
in addition to breakfast and 
dimer; but it is difficult to 
make a third meal on what 
beef and bread is left from 
the two preceding meals, unless 
some addition is made to the 
ration. This has always been 
done by the men themselves, 
who have bought bread, vege- 
tables, groceries, &c., according 
to taste, at the grocery bar. 

his expense for “messing,” as 
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it is called, has always been a 
grievance with the men, who, 
rightly enough, insisted that 
when they enlisted they had 
been promised a clear shilling 
a-day. So in these days, when 
army matters hold the field, 
Authority discovered that to 
order “an evening meal invari- 
ably to be provided” is an 
absurdity, unless something to 
make a meal of comes in; and 
lately published an order giv- 
ing the man his “messing” 
free, thus removing a palpable 
ground for complaint. But it 
is not altogether the quantity 
of the ration to which we al- 
lude; meat is well cooked, the 
cooks have been taught at the 
Army School of Cookery at 
Aldershot, and the _ dishes 
served up at the soldier’s 
dinner are varied as much as 
possible, when we consider the 
many mouths there are to fill 
and the many tastes to satisfy. 

Each company in the morn- 
ing gives its name to the colour- 
sergeant, choosing whether din- 
ners shall be “ bake,” “ boil,” or 
“stew”—a range in cookery 
the men would not expect at 
their own homes. If the com- 
pany elects for “bake,” the 
joints, previously weighed out 
for each mess of ten to twenty 
men, are brought across from 
the cook-house in the tins in 
which they have been baked ; 
if for “boil” or “stew,” in 
cleverly contrived tins, each 
holding the portion for a mess, 
and each one fitting into that 
below, so that the dinners for 
a company, portioned out for 
the separate messes, go over at 
the same time. Nothing could 
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be arranged better. It is when 
the men sit down to dinner 
that things might be a little 
more homelike. There is no 
tablecloth, except when it has 
been provided by the captain ; 
salt is poured out on anything 
that comes to hand—an odd 
plate, a scrap of paper, or the 
table itself; mustard much the 
same. The meat is carved by 
the men, who, it may be taken, 
are not proficients in the art, 
their object being to chop it up 
into as many equal-sized junks 
as there are men to eat them. 
If a man wants a drink, the 
beer for as many as call for it 
is fetched by the corporal from 
the canteen in a large can, 
which is stood on the floor, each 
man dipping his share out of it 
with the basin he drinks his 
tea out of—a sloppy luxury ; all 
perhaps trifles, but we should 
not like to sit down to our own 
dinner if such trifles occurred : 
and the working man, be he 


** Soldier, sailor, 
Tinker, tailor,” 


has tastes a good deal in com- 
mon with ourselves. 

This fact seemed so obvious 
to the officer commanding a 
regiment that he set up a 
restaurant in_ barracks, at 
which men could get some- 
thing to eat before they 
strolled out, or when they 
came back before going to bed. 
A barrack-room, which had a 
kitchen opening out of it, was 
used ; it was neatly decorated 
with a coloured wash; the 
windows were hung with cur- 
tains, the walls with a few 
lithographs, and a bar such as 
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we see in the refreshment room 
at a railway-station provided. 
On it were tea- and coffee-urns; 
at the end a ham and a round 
of beef, the dishes resting on a 
white cloth; and conspicuous, 
on the wall behind, the day’s 
“bill of fare.” Tables, to seat 
two, which could be put to- 
gether so as to accommodate 
four or six, were ranged about 
the room, each laid with a clean 
cloth, mustard and salt in a 
neatly designed holder in the 
centre, and plenty of barrack 
chairs, which are really com- 
fortable, to sit on. The bar 
opened at 4 P.M. when a 
plate of cold meat, with bread, 
butter, and pickles, could be 
had; at seven o'clock a hot 
supper of sausages, bacon, 
eggs, and bloaters could be 
ordered by a soldier, either at 
the time or earlier, both for 
himself alone or for a small 
party. A sergeant’s wife was 
put in charge, and provided 
with two handy men to assist 
her in cooking or waiting. 

To start an enterprise like 
this, the difficulty generally is 
to find the money; but it does 
not occur in a regiment, as the 
customers are ready found, and 
the profits of catering will very 
soon pay the original expense, 
no matter how much it 18 
wished to keep them down. 
This room proved to be 4 
great success, and was very 
popular, especially among the 
boys: both they and the men 
enjoyed the ability to order 
supper to be ready for them 
when they came back to bar- 
racks in the evening. The 
scheme has since been recog 
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nised by authority, and a 
“Regimental Institute” is or- 
dered to be “established in 
every. unit,” to provide the 
troops with much that has 
been advocated here. But 
matters done “by regulation” 
are seldom very elevating when 
it is a question of amusement. 
It is in the small decencies 
of home-life that regulation 
always fails. 

The greatest obstacle in the 
way of attracting a better class 
of men to the army is their 
dread of the barrack-room at 
night, into which good and 
bad are crowded alike. The 
gool manners of the soldier 
as we see him by day are not, 
in many cases, those of the 
same man when he is taking 
his rest in bed, where we do 
not see him. It is not meant 
that the generality of soldiers 
misbehave themselves at night, 


but it goes without saying that 
one or two low characters can 
make their sleeping - quarters 
objectionable to all decently 


brought-up lads. The fact is 
well known, and many remedies 
have been proposed, amongst 
them one that men should be 
allowed to sleep out in private 
houses set apart for them. 
Another, that each should sleep 
in his own cubicle, also im- 
practicable ; and again another, 
which was put into practice 
by the commanding officer of 
a distinguished English regi- 
ment. He divided his men 
Into two categories, putting 
the better class to sleep in 
rooms by themselves; but the 
scheme failed, as it was sure 
to do, owing to the jealousy 
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which it entailed. The problem 
remains to be solved by the men 
themselves, when those of the 
class we hope to enlist are in so 
large a proportion as to insist 
upon as decent behaviour in 
the bedroom as on parade. 

If in the afternoon we take a 
look through any barrack-gate, 
we shall probably see a squad 
of some dozen men in full dress, 
with knapsacks on their backs 
and belts recently pipe-clayed, 
marching round and round the 
square, watched by a corporal, 
his cane tucked under his arm, 
who continually gives the sharp 
word of command, “ Right 
turn!” “Right turn!” when 
the squad turns as if by clock- 
work to continue its dreary 
march round the _ square. 
They are the “defaulters,” 
men confined to barracks for 
the less serious offences, under- 
going C.B., as it is called: 
they have to fall in for an 
hour’s march, as we have seen, 
some four times a-day, they 
can’t leave barracks or enter 
the canteen, and have to answer 
their name at every roll-call, 
with a loss of good-conduct pay 
if the punishment extends over 
a week. This is monotonous, 
as all punishments should be, 
but it is not degrading. In 
serious cases imprisonment can 
be given, which is degrading: 
the man’s hair is cut as short as 
the jailor’s scissors can cut it, 
he wears prison dress, is locked 
up in a cell by himself for most 
of the day, his food is little more 
than gruel, and his exercise con- 
sists of “shot-drill” round the 
prison-yard: the punishment is 
necessary in some cases, but 

2M 
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every soldier is liable to suf- 
fer it. 

When flogging was permitted 
soldiers of good character were 
safeguarded from having to 
undergo it by a very whole- 
some rule. They were divided 
into two classes, as were offences, 
the first class of which com- 
prised the lighter, the second 
the more serious crimes. Every 
man on joining was placed in 
the first class, but was reduced 
to the second if he committed 
some offence. But a man could 
not be flogged unless he was in 
this second class, and committed 
a crime under the second head ; 
thus it was only the habitual 
offender who was liable to the 
lash. Now, if we substitute 
imprisonment for flogging, we 
shall remove the fear of the 
liability to a degrading punish- 
ment from the soldier’s mind, 
reserving it for those who 
deserve it and to whom de- 
gradation has no terror—the 
men that an army wishes to 
get rid of. 

So much for the social life of 
the soldier: let us take a glance 
at his professional life — the 
drilling of the man. 

For our purpose here we 
will divide drill into two 
heads: “recruit - drill,” which 
teaches a man how to march 
steadily in the simple forma- 
tions which can be taught in 
the barrack square ; and “drill 
in the open country,” to be 
taught to him when he has 
mastered the first—the aim to 
abolish the monotonous “One! 
Two!” of the barrack - yard, 
which irritates; and to teach 
him, instead, independent ac- 
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tion outside, which will elevate 
him. 

The second head can, again, 
be subdivided into “ rifle-prac- 
tice,” absorbing two-thirds of 
the whole course, the remain- 
ing third to be spent in prac- 
tical work across country, 
This has hitherto been prac- 
tised when large bodies of 
troops could be brought to- 
gether; and general officers 
in command have learnt very 
much; but autumn manceuvres 
have taught little to the junior 
officers or to the rank and file. 
If soldiers were taught to be 
soldiers on parades held in or 
across the country, whenever 
possible, instead of wasting 
their time and intelligence in 
what we have called “recruit- 
drill,” we should encourage them 
to exert their intelligence, and 
give each one the opportunity 
to display individuality. 

In so close a country as 
England this appears difficult 
to carry out; but the difficulty 
can be overcome. A regiment 
—let us say the South Kent 
Regiment—did so successfully, 
and what one regiment can 
do others can do also, _Rifle- 
practice seems at first to be 
the principal difficulty. For 
firing practice there must be 
a range; but the most essen- 
tial part of rifle- practice 18 
to judge distance. A man 18 
taught how to fire his rifle, 
and how to hit a target when 
the distance to it is known; 
but he fails to hit it when it is 
unknown. ‘To remedy this, he 
is practised in judging the 
distance between himself and 
the target when it has not 
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been disclosed to him; but till 
now he has been taught to 
do this on the ranges he has 
fired at, or over ground which 
he has frequently moved across. 
The consequence is that he 
does not look at the object 
to be hit, or at the ground 
which intervenes, but compares 
the distance he is asked to 
guess with some other inter- 
val, near at hand, of which 
he knows the exact length. 
You constantly hear men doing 
so at the ranges, “It’s the 
same as that tree is from the 
butts”; or, “I’ve walked it 
a dozen times: it’s 500 yards 
to the corner of that hedge; 
he’s about 100 farther on.” 
The South Kents got over 
the difficulty thus. The col- 
onel decided to take the regi- 
ment for a march out. The 
day previous, accompanied by 
an officer who was interested 


in the matter, he rode along 
the road he intended to follow, 


and chose points along it 
which appeared suitable for 
halts, and from which a fair 
view of the country could be 
obtained. He called on the 
farmer whose land it was, and 
asked permission for some of 
the men to cross his fields, which 
was always granted when the 
object was explained. Next 
day the regiment marched out, 
preceded at sufficient distance 
by the officer who had visited 
the ground and by the men 
whom it was intended to throw 
out as “points”: when he 
reached the spot agreed upon 
they were thrown out, and the 
istances to where they stood 
taken, so that on the arrival 
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of the regiment the men could 
see them standing about in the 
fields, calculate the distances, 
and give their answers as 
regulation requires. The regi- 
ment then moved off to the 
next halting-place, when the 
practice was repeated. 

When a tactical exercise was 
to be taught, the men were 
divided into two parties, to 
represent opposing forces, and 
such elementary problems as 
the attack and defence of a 
position; holding a hedge or 
a wall; forcing or defending 
a river; the capabilities of 
ground for giving protection 
from sight or from fire, were 
explained and practised. The 
men marched back to barracks, 
after some hours spent on 
parade, with something more 
in their heads than they took 
out with them, in addition to 
good appetites for their dinners. 
Surely the hours spent thus 
appeal to intelligent men far 
more than those passed in 
wearying all the individuality 
out of them with the everlasting 
“One! Two!” of the barrack- 
square. 

And the soldier, no matter 
how much routine has com- 
pelled him, will still remain a 
human being as we ourselves 
are. Under the scarlet tunic 
or the khaki coat it is not all 
padding; under all there is a 
brave heart. 

We have but to read the 
letters he has written to his 
friends at home, during the 
late war, to understand the 
individuality of the writer of 
each—a personality wanting 
development. In ‘The Epistles 
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of Atkins’! we catch an in- 
sight of the soldier’s individual 
character: he may express him- 
self, ungrammatically,in clumsy 
jokes or sarcasm, but the man 
is there; brave, careless of 
danger, humane, and unselfish ; 
above all, with his heart in his 
English home—an Englishman 
before everything. 

In the letters of our soldiers 
which the author has so ad- 
mirably selected and connected 
together we obtain a living 
picture of his life in a cam- 
paign ; in bivouac,on the march, 
amid the carnage of Spion Kop, 
parched with thirst on the veldt, 
wounded and in agony, yet no 
cry of complaint, no thought 
but for others—“ Water! water! 
for the love of God !—no!—no 
more! there are still others a- 
head !” as the soldier, wounded 
at Colenso, groaned out. Who 
amongst us gentlemen at home 
could say more? 

The same note is struck 
throughout a volume which 
records the inmost thoughts of 
men it was the custom once to 
call “common soldiers.” If in 
such faint glimpses of a soldier’s 
life as we catch in ‘ The Epistles 
of Atkins’ we gather an in- 
sight into the man himself, is 
it not our duty to take such 
measures as we can to elevate 
him,—to utilise for good the 
material which we have within 
our reach ? 

By far the greatest induce- 
ment to a respectable lad to 
join the army is the certainty 
that he will find in it a home 
something like the home which 
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he leaves: that decides him, 
and he strolls off to a back 
street in which the recruiting 
office is situated—a dingy house 
in a dingy street. He is shown 
into a waiting-room bare of 
furniture, just a bench to sit 
upon and a look out over the 
chimney-pots. After a time he 
follows an orderly up the stairs, 
which are dark and steep; at 
the top is the office, as dingy as 
the waiting-room ; some soldiers 
are writing at a desk, and a 
man in a shooting-coat, evi- 
dently an officer, puts some 
questions to him about himself, 
his parents, and if he is married: 
the answers are entered on a 
sheet of foolscap, which he 
signs ; the officer hands him a 
Bible in a dirty cover, and 
telling him to repeat after him, 
administers the “oath of al- 
legiance,” speaking so quickly 
that the recruit finds it diffi- 
cult to follow him. He has 
now been duly enlisted, and 
is probably marched off to 
barracks in charge of the 
orderly, who hands him over 
to the sergeant-major: the 
most momentous step in his 
life has been taken and he 
hopes that he has not made a 
mistake, for his life in the 
army has not commenced as 
he expected. 

The method we have de- 
scribed was well enough when 
it was thought amongst decent 
men that it was a disgrace to 
be a soldier; when a man 
wishing to enlist slunk off to 
a street where he knew his 
friends would not follow him, 
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and got the thing over by 
stealth, Since the days we 
speak of Authority has learned 
that to induce a better class of 
men, and a younger, to enlist, 
the antique methods which ap- 
pealed to “social failures” have 
no attractions for younger men, 
who can read and write, to 
whom the army offers some- 
thing more than a last refuge. 
So improvements have crept 
in, with the hope that recruits 
who had hitherto slunk in 
by the back door might be 
cajoled into the belief that it 
is the front door of the army, 
because it has been opened 
wider. 

Recruiting offices have been 
rebuilt; younger officers put 
in charge; while powers to 
enlist have been extended; the 
recruiting -sergeant with his 
streaming ribbons and his ren- 
dezvous in a taproom has been 
toned down; his proverbial 
shilling has disappeared alto- 
gether. Still, the respectable 
lad with the army at heart 
knows only what other lads 
have told him, that it is the 
recruiting - sergeant only who 
can open the door. So he 
strolls about till he finds him, 
to follow at his heels to the 
other end of the town to be 
attested, and back again to 
unearth a magistrate to swear 
him in: the functionary may 
be absent or engaged, when he 
has to wait about in the street, 
giving passers-by the idea that 
the poorly dressed lad by the 
side of so smart a sergeant 
must be in charge for some- 
thing he has done wrong. 

With all recent improve- 
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ments, the system, if we are 
to attract the men we want, 
must be raised in every way. 
Recruiting officers specially 
chosen for the work; men 
whom the lads longing to 
be soldiers will ‘believe in”; 
with that subtle attraction 
which makes them ready “to 
take his word for it.” Dr 
Temple at Rugby was an ex- 
ample, as indeed is any suc- 
cessful schoolmaster. Men who 
have grown in years forget or 
have never appreciated how a 
few words, in time, from a 
superior are remembered by a 
lad who is just entering the 
world ; how they are treasured, 
an influence for good through 
all after-life. An officer may 
have passed first out of the 
Staff College; be next on the 
list for a post ; a born tactician, 
a model strategist, an unbend- 
ing drill-sergeant; but a few 
sympathetic words of hope and 
encouragement are worth them 
all in a lad’s mind. 

Now that civilians no longer 
look askance at a soldier, the 
man should not have to get 
away to a back street to enlist. 
There should be a handsome 
building in a main street, its 
purpose written boldly on the 
front, ‘‘ Recruiting Office for 
the Army.” The steps leading 
up to it should be wide; the 
waiting-room neatly furnished, 
on the table books and papers 
containing information about a 
soldier’s life, the walls hung 
with pictures of soldiers in 
many uniforms. Upstairs the 
recruiting officer, in uniform, 
will put the questions and ex- 
plain their meaning, hand him 
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a decently bound Bible, and 
administer the oath without 
hurry. When he has signed 
the paper of questions, the 
officer will shake hands with 
him, saying, “I hope you will 
like being a soldier; mind that 
you are a good one!” and the 
recruit finds his way to the 
barracks. An officer command- 
ing a regiment made a point of 
meeting every batch of recruits 
that came in at a quiet part 
of the barrack-square, out of 
hearing of the adjutant or 
sergeant-major, and of saying 
a few words to each, asking 
him about his parents, his 
home, and himself: it was a 
welcome to the new home, and 
the lads appreciated it. The 
sergeant - major when he re- 
ceives a recruit does so with 
an official air; the boy feels 
that routine has begun, and 
his enthusiasm is chilled at 
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the very outset of his career, 
Routine is necessary, but might 
be relaxed in the matters to 
which we have alluded. 

The recent overwhelming in- 
crease in the power of firearms 
demands a change in the con- 
stitution of an army and in 
the training of a soldier—a 
change not to be effected by 
the publication of a Red Book. 
Great works are often the 
outcome of minute efforts, just 
as the ant, a weak and in- 
significant insect, by its mic- 
roscopic energy can impede 
the march of an army across 
the South African veldt. We 
hope that the small changes 
suggested above in the routine 
of a soldier’s life may prove 
steps in the right direction 
towards the much greater 
change in the army which 
the last development in war- 
fare demands. 
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NIGHT CHANT OF A NOMAD ASIATIC SHEPHERD. 
BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


WHAT doest thou, O moon, there in the skies? 
Tell me, thou silent moon, what doest thou? 
As night falls, thou dost rise 

And go upon thy way, 

These lonely deserts ever in thy view, 

Then sinkest down to rest. 


Art thou not weary yet 
Of traversing again, and yet again, 
One everlasting round? 
Art thou not sick, at best, 
Or dost thou still delight, 
In gazing on these valleys mountain-bound ? 
This shepherd’s life of mine 
Is very like to thine. 
At break of day he rises, leads his flock 
Across the plains, on, onward, ever on; 
Cattle he sees, spring-heads, and grass, and then 
At eve he lays him down to rest again: 
No hope for anything beyond has he. 
Tell me, O moon, of what avail can be 
The shepherd’s life to him, or how to thee 
Thine own can aught avail? 
Tell me whereto they tend, 
My sojourn here, that soon must have an end, 
And thy immortal course, that ne’er can fail? 


Grown old, white-haired, and frail 
In limb, half-clad, his shoulders bent 
Beneath a heavy load, 
O’er hill and dale he hies him on his road, 
O’er cutting rocks, deep sands, through brake and brier, 
Battered by wind and storm, now scorched with heat, 
Now shrivell’d up by cold and stung by sleet ; 
For breath he pants, yet still he hurries on 
Through torrent, marsh, and mire, 
Stumbles, gets up, and, quickening his pace, 
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Stays not for food or rest; 

Tattered and torn, with bare and bleeding feet, 
He struggles on,—and all to reach at last 

The goal, for which that weary road was trod, 
For which that heavy toil was undergone, 
Into that vast abhorr’d abyss to fall 
Headlong, and find therein 

Oblivion of all! 

Such, maiden moon, as this 

The life of mortals is. 


For trouble man is born, 
And birth but the assurance is of death; 
The first things that he knows are grief and pain, 
And even while yet he draws his earliest breath, 
Mother and father strain 
How to console their child for being born. 
Then, as in years he grows, 
They give him help, and, early both and late, 
Study by word and deed 
To put heart into him, and make amends 
For what he must endure, as being man. 
Nor for their offspring can 
Parents do service to more gracious ends,— 
But why have brought them into sunlight? Why 
This life through lengthening days uphold, 
That, as the years go by, 
Perforce must for its being be consoled? 
And why, if life be sad beyond relief, 
Should we thus lengthen out its tale of grief? 
And such, O thou inviolate moon, as this 
The life of mortals is. 
But mortal thou art not, and so 
May’st be indifferent to my tale of woe. 


And yet, thou lone, eternal pilgrim, thou, 
That art so pensive, may’st, perchance, 
Know what they mean, this life of ours on earth, 
Our sufferings, our sorrows, and couldst tell, 
This dying, what it means, and what this cold 
Uncolouring of the countenance, 
This passing from the earth, and all 
Familiar things, and the companionship 
Of those that hold us dear ; 
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And, of a surety, thou dost know full well 

The Why of things, and canst perceive 

What fruit is born of morning and of eve, 

And of time’s silent, everlasting flow. 

Thou knowest surely, too, for whom the Spring 

The treasure of its loving smiles unveils, 

To whom the scorching sunbeams are a boon, 

Whom Winter profits by its snows and ice: 

Thousands of things thou know’st, and thousands canst divine, 
That are from me, a simple shepherd, hid. 


Full often, when I gaze on thee 
Standing so still above these desert wastes, 
Whose far circumference borders on the sky, 
Or, as my flock moves with me, following on, 
By slow and silent steps, along the heavens ; 
Or when I see on high the stars aflame, 
Strange thoughts arise within me, and I say, 
These myriad torches, why are they alight? 
Unto what end that infinite of air, 
Those infinite depths of azure sky serene? 
What does this solitude so vast import, 
And what am I? 


Thus with myself I reason; questioning 
Whereto this boundless glorious universe, 
And living things innumerable there? 
Then of the ceaseless toil I think, the mighty powers, 
That move all things on earth, all things in heaven, 
Revolving without pause unceasingly, 
To come back evermore to whence they sprang. 
Not in all this can I divine 
Or use or profit; but most sure it is, 
That thou, immortal maid, dost know it all. 
As for myself, this do I know and feel, 
That from these constant circlings to and fro, 
And this so fragile entity of mine, 
Whate’er perchance they may of woe or weal 
To others bring, 
To me life sadness is and suffering. 


Oh, my dear flock, that resteth there so still, 
How happy you, that, as I do believe, 

ave no forebodings of your hapless doom! 
How do I envy you! 


| 
| 
| 
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Not only for that ye 

From care art wellnigh free, 

That heat, or hurt, or toilsome road, 

Or even the wildest scare 

By you so quickly are forgot; 

But, rather, that you ne’er 

Have felt the pressure of life’s irksome load. 
Laid on the grass to rest, beneath the shade, 
Ye are at peace and utterly content. 

For months and months such is thy state; 
By ’noyance of no kind are ye perplex’d. 

I sit me down beneath the welcome shade, 
Upon the grass, and straight 

My mind is cumbered by a leaden weight 
Of dull despondency, and thoughts that sting 
And smite as with a goad. 

So, sitting there, still further off am I 

From finding comfort or tranquillity ; 

And yet I lack for nought, 

And know no reason why I should be sad. 
What makes your happiness, or small or great, 
I cannot tell, but ye are fortunate, 

And I, my flock, have little joy the while; 
Nor ’tis for only this I make my moan. 


If ye could speak, my question would be this: 
Tell me, why every animal, that lies 
Couch’d in some pleasant spot, and takes its rest, 
Should have a sense of bliss, 
But, when I lay me down to rest, a sense 
Of sadness and disgust takes hold of me. 


Perchance, if I had wings, 

Above the clouds to fly, 

And one by one to number all the stars; 

Or could like lightning dart from peak to peak, 
I should be happier, my beloved flock, 

And thou be happier, too, thou pale, white moon: 
And yet my thoughts, mayhap, are far astray, 
Of what the lot of other lives may be. 

Mayhap, whate’er their form, whate’er their state,— 
In kindly homestead or in savage lair,— 

To everything that breathes its natal day 

A day is of disaster and dismay. 
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AN AGE OF BOOKS—THE USE AND ABUSE OF LIBRARIES—DUKE HUMPHREY 
AND THE NEW LEARNING—ITALY AND OXFORD—SIR THOMAS BODLEY 
—HIS CAREER—THE FOUNDATION OF HIS LIBRARY—ITS THREE- 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY— GENEROUS BENEFACTORS—~ THE BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION, 


Ir is an age of books, and 
there is scarce a day without 
its Free Library. Fashion and 
municipal socialism have com- 
bined to place popular, unwieldy 
books of reference within the 
reach of all, and to provide uni- 
versal facilities for the munch- 
ing of cheap novels. So there 
is none who may not, if he will, 
browse upon printed matter; 
and though we are not sure 
that a mixed diet of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and 
Mr Hall Caine is the best 
that can be devised for the 


human brain, let us make a 
pride of necessity, and boast 
cheerfully that not even in the 
age of the Ptolemies were there 
so many readers and so many 


books as to-day. Indeed, if 
literature and its consumers 
may be measured by bulk, our 
age is more deeply tinctured 
with letters than any since 
the beginning of time. But 
something else than ink and 
paper is needed for the vague 
quality called culture, and not 
even the champions of Free 
Libraries are wholly satisfied 
with their achievement. They 
are obliged to confess that the 
number of real students is small 
Indeed ; they complain bitterly 
that the vast majority of 
readers demand no more than 
the trumpery novel, which, as 


an anodyne, is a formidable 
rival to the gin-palace. Yet 
how should it be otherwise? 
It is a fruitless task to thrust 
intelligence summarily upon an 
unwilling populace. <A library 
should be something better than 
a hastily purchased agglomera- 
tion of books, and it is doubtful 
whether the gift of a building 
and the sudden imposition of 
an unwelcome rate are the 
wisest possible encouragement 
of learning. 

The truth is, that reading is 
not of itself a good or useful 
action. It is with many merely 
another form of laziness. A 
statesman once delivered a wise 
address in favour of desultory 
reading ; but before a rider can 
leap from horse to horse, he 
must acquire a firm seat in his 
saddle. In other words, no 
man can be a desultory reader 
if he do not thoroughly under- 
stand the use and abuse of 
books. And the worst of Free 
Libraries is that they place 
before all and sundry a mass 
of printed matter which the 
victims are unable to distin- 
guish or appreciate. Facility 
can. only be bought at a price, 
and the price we have paid and 
are paying for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge is false learn- 
ing and much bad literature. 
How could it be otherwise? If 
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our supply of butter be limited, 
it must be spread thinner and 
thinner as the bread increases. 
That Free Libraries have here 
and there served a wise pur- 
pose, that once in a while 
they have encouraged a lonely 
student, we would not for a 
moment deny. At the same 
time they have lowered the 
general standard, and_ they 
have given to the word library 
a@ meaning which in older and 
better days it had not. Watch 
one of these popular institu- 
tions in the grey twilight of 
a dull afternoon, and can you 
escape a just depression? 
There on every hand are tired 
boys and girls goggling their 
weary eyes at the false sent- 
iment and tawdry pathos of 
the modern novel. Or eager 
loafers scan the latest odds in 
the newspaper, hoping that on 
the morrow their literary labours 
will find their reward. The 
air of the close room is as 
jaded as its occupants, and 
though a rare student may be 
hidden in a corner, the aspect 
is less of learning than of 
idleness. 

But the Free Library especi- 
ally falls below the high office 
which all libraries should 
perform, because it comes into 
existence ready made. Little 
forethought selects the books 
which line its shelves. They 
are bought, like soap or sugar, 
by the pound. They do not 
belong peculiarly to the build- 
ing which contains them. You 
may find their fellows in all the 
institutions of the same kind 
which are scattered up and 
down England. They represent 
nothing save that vague body 
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of printed matter called “cur- 
rent literature,” and those solid 
blocks known as “books of ref- 
erence.” The ideal library, on 
the other hand, reveals either a 
taste or a tradition. If it be 
the work of one man, it is or 
should be a picture of its maker’s 
mind. Even its rejections are 
eloquent, since they proclaim a 
frank contempt or at least a 
lack of sympathy. If the 
library belong to a university, 
it displays the predilections of 
many scholars, and proves that 
the generations have been knit 
together by a chain of scholarly 
tradition. Thus it is a vast 
pleasure to turn aside from 
the noisy taverns of literature, 
known as Free Libraries, to the 
great library of Oxford, which 
this month is celebrating its 
tercentenary with a proper 
solemnity. For the Bodleian 
is a monument not only to Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who served it 
so well, but to the devotion 
which Oxford has for many 
centuries paid to humane letters. 
Here in a single building is 
symbolised the intellectual life 
of a great university, and the 
history of the Bodleian is in the 
best sense the history of Oxford. 

There were brave men before 
Agamemnon, and Bodley was 
not the first who bestowed gifts 
of books upon Oxford. More 
than a century before, the good 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
had brought back to his Uni- 
versity the reborn learning of 
Italy. There is no pleasanter 
chapter in our history than that 
which sets forth the new interest 
which our scholars took in the 
literature of Greece and Rome. 
In those days books were rare, 
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and he who would study the 
ancient tongues was forced to 
seek both texts and professors 
in Padua or Bologna. Yet many 
were the Englishmen who set 
out from Oxford—some travel- 
ling with all the splendour 
which wealth could give, some 
tramping across Europe, ill-fed 
and ill-clad, in the guise of 
beggar students. But none 
of them returned empty-handed. 
The rich, like Duke Humphrey 
or Tiptoft, purchased manu- 
scripts, and encouraged the 
needy scholars. The poor came 
back with light trunks and 
heavy heads, ready to teach 
their fellows the lessons which 
Italy had taught them. Nor 
was learning the stern routine 
which it has since become. 


Latin and Greek were undis- 
covered continents, and he who 
sought to penetrate their fast- 
nesses knew well the meaning 


of romance. And it was to 
Oxford that the best of the 
treasures were brought, and they 
could not have found a better 
home. Between the years 1439 
and 1446, Duke Humphrey pre- 
sented the University with six 
hundred precicus manuscripts, 
and when the room at St 
Mary’s seemed too small to 
hold his gifts, he so generously 
aided in the building of the 
New School—now the Library 
—that he is justly styled its 
Founder in the Bedell’s book. 
Thus the University grew rich 
im manuscripts and learning ; 
thus it encouraged the study of 
Greek with a liberality which 
even Erasmus applauded; and 
at last its poor students could 
find at home the scholarship 
for which they thirsted, with- 
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out a hazardous journey to 
Italy. But the triumph of 
Oxford was short-lived. The 
Reformation came, a check upon 
learning. In 1550 Edward 
VI.’s commissioners “visited” 
Oxford with unhappy zeal. 
They destroyed the library, 
they destroyed or dispersed the 
precious books, or they sold them 
“to tailors for their measures, 
to bookbinders for covers,” until 
in 1556 a syndicate of venerable 
scholars was appointed to sell 
the shelves and stalls, now use- 
less in the empty library. But 
in the Reformers’ despite, the 
spirit of Duke Humphrey was 
still alive, and four years 
after the spoliation of the 
library, Thomas Bodley, who 
was destined to rebuild and em- 
bellish it, entered as a stud- 
ent at Magdalen Hall. 

This remarkable man, whose 
name will live with the name 
of Oxford, was born at Exeter 
in 1544. He was descended, in 
his own phrase, “ both by father 
and mother of worshipful par- 
entage”; but in those days 
“worshipful parentage” was 
but a poor security, and his 
father, “ being noted and known 
to be an enemy of Popery,” fled 
in Queen Mary’s time to Ger- 
many and thence to Geneva. 
There it was that Thomas 
Bodley learned his first lessons 
in scholarship, and it says 
much for the precocity of his 
age and mind that though he 
was but twelve years old he 
attended the lectures of the 
most learned professors. “I 
was, through my father’s cost 
and care,” says he, “sufficiently 
instructed to become an auditor 
of Chevaleriusin Hebrew, of Ber- 
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oaldus in Greek, of Calvin and 
Bezain divinity ;” and,as though 
this were not enough, Robertus 
Constantius, that made the 
Greek Lexicon, read Homer to 
him. He was therefore a fin- 
ished scholar at an age when 
a modern boy would still be 
conning his accidence at a pre- 
paratory school, and it is not 
surprising that taste and talent 
alike persuaded him to a studi- 
ous life. At Mary’s death his 
father returned with his family 
to England, and Thomas Bodley 
was sent to the University of 
Oxford, “recommended to the 
teaching and tuition of Dr 
Humphrey.” There, having 
taken his degree and being 
admitted fellow of Merton, he 
undertook the reading of a 
Greek lecture, at first requir- 
ing no payment, but after- 
wards accepting from _ the 
fellowship the modest stipend 
of four marks a-year. In due 
course he became Proctor and 
Public Orator, and “bestowed 
his time in the study of sundry 
faculties.” Yet, despite his love 
of learning, the unbroken calm 
of Oxford began to irk him. 
Like the beggar students of 
the previous age, he too desired 
to taste the fruits of travel, 
and in 1676, after sixteen years 
spent in the University, he 
resolved to go beyond the seas. 
But, unlike the beggar students, 
he travelled with all the comforts 
which wealth could give, and 
though he doubtless purchased 
such books and manuscripts as 
camein his way, affairs engrossed 
his interest more gravely than 
learning. For it was now his 
purpose to assume the public 
service of the State, and by 
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acquiring foreign languages to 
fit himself for such embassies 
as the Queen might intrust him 
withal. In 1585, then, he was 
employed to draw the King of 
Denmark and sundry German 
Princes into an alliance with 
Henry of Navarre; and this 
being well accomplished, he was 
sent on a mission of extra- 
ordinary secrecy to King Henry 
the Third of France. So great 
was his discretion that when, 
many years afterwards, he drew 
the brief outlines of his life, he 
thought it fit “to conceal the 
effect of that message.” Suffice 
it to say that he travelled with- 
out a single servant, and no 
documents save letters writ in 
the Queen’s own hand. Insuch 
employ he remained for many 
years, until, returning to Lon- 
don, he became tiresomely in- 
volved in the intrigues of the 
Court, and not caring to balance 
the favour of the Earl of Essex 
against Lord Burleigh’s protec- 
tion, he determined to find some 
other field for the exercise of 
his intelligence. “TI fell to dis- 
course and debate in my mind,” 
—thus he tells the story in his . 
own involved prose,—“ that al- 
though I might find it fittest 
for me to keep out of the throng 
of Court contentions, and ad- 
dress my thoughts and deeds to 
such ends altogether, as I my- 
self could best affect ; yet withal 
I was to think that my duty 
towards God, the expectation 
of the world, my natural in- 
clination, and very morality did 
require, that I should not wholly 
hide those little abilities that I 
had, but that in some measure, 
in one kind or other, I should 
do the true part of a profitable 
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member of the State.” An ad- 
mirable resolution truly, and we 
cannot look back upon Thomas 
Bodley’s work without solid 
satisfaction that the animosities 
of Burleigh and Essex drove 
him from the service of the 
Court. 

Having resolved, then, to 
devote himself to some useful 
pursuit, Bodley had but to 
select “the most proper of 
all ways to the wood,” and 
so he concluded to set up his 
“staff at the Library Door at 
Oxford.” Nor could he have 
made a better choice. The 
place had for many years 
been ruined and laid waste. 
The shelves had long ago been 
sold by the Vice-Chancellor 
and his venerable colleagues. 
The books which once adorned 
them had been basely sold and 
dispersed, whereby the cause 
of learning had grievously suf- 
fered. Accordingly Bodley 
wrote to the Vice-Chancellor 
that since “there hath bin here- 
tofore a publike library in 
_Oxford, which, you know, is 
apparant by the roome itself 
remayning, and by your statute 
records, I will take the charge 
and cost upon me to reduce it 
again to its former use.” Sel- 
dom in our history has a bene- 
faction been so wisely chosen 
and so liberally carried out. 
Many generations of scholars 
have profited by Bodley’s 
splendid resolution to set up 
his staff at the Library Door, 
and it is not surprising that 
his generosity has been an in- 
centive to others. At the out- 
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set, however, there were many 
difficulties to overcome. “ Bod- 
ley is looked for daily at 
Oxford,” wrote Sir Dudley 
Carleton in April 1599; “his 
library costs him much more 
than he expected, because the 
timber-works of the house were 
rotten and had to be new made.”! 
But Bodley was not discour- 
aged ; the magnificent roof was 
finished and painted, and within 
two years the shelves of the 
new library were ready to 
receive the gifts of the munifi- 
cent. Nor did the munificent 
tarry. “You having built an 
ark to save learning from 
deluge,” wrote Bacon some 
years after, “deserve pro- 
priety in any new instrument 
or engine whereby learning 
should be improved or ad- 
vanced.” And _ instruments 
new and old speedily packed 
the shelves. Bodley’s own 
gifts were rich and various, 
for not only did he present 
the many volumes which he 
had collected himself, but he 
gave Bill, the London book- 
seller, a roving commission 
to gather what he could upon 
the Continent. Nor was he 
ever unmindful of what might 
profit the Library. As no 
detail was too small to escape 
him, so he formed vast schemes 
for the easy acquisition of books. 
On the one hand he set upa 
bell, which should warn the too 
eager scholars of the closing 
doors; on the other, he made 
an agreement with the Station- 
ers’ Company, by which all new 
books published by its mem- 
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bers should be presented to 
the Library. From this agree- 
ment grew the Copyright Acts, 
which have done so much to 
enrich our public libraries, and 
the whole world owes an incal- 
culable debt to Bodley’s fore- 
sight. Thus the Library grew 
under the eye of its founder, 
whose own munificence was a 
noble example to such men as 
Lord Buckhurst, the Earl of 
Essex, and Mr William Gent. 
Now, we find Lord Mountjoy 
presenting Bodley with £100. 
Now, the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter give eighty-one Latin 
manuscripts to their fellow- 
townsman. And in every case 
it was Bodley himself who at- 
tracted the generosity of the 
donors. Indeed, he so _pro- 
foundly impressed James L, 
when that monarch visited 
Oxford in 1605, that he re- 
ceived not only a knighthood, 
but the offer of whatever books 
he chose to select from all the 
royal palaces. So Sir Thomas 
Bodley devoted both life and 
wealth to the increase of his 
library, and when in 1613 
death overtook him, he died in 
the full assurance that the 
house of his foundation was 
firmly established. And _ his 
liberality did not end with life. 
To the grim displeasure of 
his kinsfolk he left the most 
of his property to the Bodleian, 
which unhappily did not enjoy 
the full bequest. For part of it 
was embezzled by a fraudulent 
trustee, and part, being lent to 
Charles I. in the time of his 
great necessity, was never re- 
paid. One wishes that his 
heirs had had a nicer sense of 
honour, even if one admire the 
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simple faith of the University, 
which until 1782 still dreamed 
of repayment. 

But while Bodley’s trustee em- 
bezzled what he could, Bodley’s 
friends and kinsmen stormed 
and raved. Little did they 
understand the single-minded- 
ness of the man, who cared not 
what happened to others, so 
long as his own monument was 
properly builded. “He was so 
carried away (if a man may 
say so), wrote one John Cham- 
berlain, “ with vanity and vain- 
glory of his library, that he 
forgot all other respects and 
duties almost of conscience, 
friendship, or good nature; and 
all he had was too little for 
that work. To say the truth, 
I never did rely much on his 
conscience; but I thought he 
had been more real and in- 
genuous.” It is impossible to 
sympathise deeply with the dis- 
appointed greed of John Cham- 
berlain. Throughout his life 
Bodley had placed public duty 
before private generosity, and 
who shall say that he was not 
justified? Even if his friends 
were foiled of their legacies, 
unnumbered scholars have prof- 
ited by his skill and munif- 
icence. It is easy enough for 
a rich man to give his money 
away. It is only the truly 
liberal man who will give his 
leisure as well as his gold. 
Now, Bodley was not content 
to hand over a bag of gold. 
He must needs see to the build- 
ing himself, and when once the 
library was ready to receive its 
treasures, he would leave the 
collection of the books to none 
other than himself. So that 
his library still mirrors his 
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mind, and exemplifies his energy: 
for which reason (among others) 
it is of far greater value than 
the best of its rivals. 

From his career, then, we 
may deduce the character of 
Thomas Bodley. He was, as 
we have said, single-minded 
before all things. That upon 
which he had determined he 
carried out with tireless energy. 
Withal, he was masterful and 
independent. He was not con- 
tent to be a benefactor—he 
must watch over his benefac- 
tion while life lasted. Though 
he appointed Thomas James 
his librarian, he did not forget 
that he himself was the founder, 
and he never relinquished a 
founder’s rights. He drew up 
the laws which should control 
the library, and if these laws 
were broken, he took care that 
he should be the man to break 
them. Celibacy, said he, should 
be essential to a librarian, and 
when Thomas James demanded 
permission to marry, he flouted 
“the unseasonable and un- 
reasonable motions.” Yet marry 
James did, and with Bodley’s 
permission, who re-stated his 
law, which “hereafter he pur- 
posed should become inviolable.” 
For the rest, the founder was 
aman of affairs as well as a 
scholar, who displayed his deli- 
cate tact not only in the many 
embassies intrusted to him, but 
In the skill wherewith he was 
able to collect books for his 
University. His eloquence ap- 
pears to have been irresistible, 
and those works which he did 
not present himself, he wheedled 
from the collections of the 
great. And, best of all, he set 
an example which his successors 
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could not but follow. The 
Bodleian has thus been marvel- 
lously increased by private gifts. 
In 1634 that elegant pedant, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, presented to 
the University no less than 238 
manuscripts. Their interest, as 
one would expect from the in- 
ventor of the Sympathetic 
Powder, is mainly scientific, 
and even to this day they 
remain separate and unique. 
Then came Selden, who left to 
the Bodleian some 8000 volumes, 
and there was scarce a year 
without its added treasures, 
until in 1834 Francis Douce 
bequeathed his priceless col- 
lection. It is said that he 
was persuaded to this act of 
liberality by the courtesy 
wherewith Dr Bandinel re- 
ceived him when he visited 
Oxford with Isaac D’Israeli, 
and, if this be so, it should be a 
lesson to all librarians, who have 
not always been famous for the 
suavity of their manners. 

These are but a few of the 
benefactors who have enriched 
the Bodleian, which through all 
the chances of time and change 
remains the creation of Thomas 
Bodley. In the magnificent 
room, which is still the glory of 
Oxford, the founder looks down 
upon the readers who profit by 
his generosity. His high fore- 
head and narrow face, typical 
of his age and class, still remind 
us what manner of man he was ; 
and even if he treated his own 
kinsfolk scurvily, he yet deserves 
all the honour which his Uni- 
versity and Europe can pay 
him. Nor will the reverence 
shortly to be paid him fall below 
its occasion. There is no uni- 
versity in Europe which will 
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not send its delegate to do hon- 
our to the memory of Thomas 
Bodley; and at Oxford these 
delegates may see what taste 
and tradition may accomplish 
in the collection and housing of 
books. To give such an insti- 
tution as the Bodleian the same 
name as is conferred upon 
pert buildings of pitch - pine 
which spring up in a night 
is a misuse of language, and 
some other word than library 
should be found for our modern 
homes of general utility. ‘The 
bookes that are conteined 
within this Lybrarie,” wrote 
Anthony Nixon in 1605, “are 
verie rare, strange, and scarce, 
seldome or not at all to be heard 
of or seene in any place but 
there.” The books which are 
contained in our free libraries 
are seldom strange or scarce, 
and the modern librarian is less 
interested in the collection of 
books than in the mechanical 
contrivances whereby he reg- 
isters the absence of a favourite 
volume. Doubtless each insti- 
tution serves its purpose after 
its own fashion; but we would 
gladly give a wilderness of free 
libraries for one such august 
foundation as this month cele- 
brates its jubilee. 

It is characteristic of Thomas 
Bodley, who guarded his library 
with untiring jealousy, that 
he would permit no book nor 
manuscript to be taken from 
the building. Kenelm Digby, 
on the other hand, preferred a 
freer system. Bishop Laud, in 
announcing Digby’s gift, de- 
clared that “hee will not sub- 
ject these manuscripts to the 
strictnes of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley’s statutes, but will have 


libertie given for any man of 
woerth, that wilbee at the paines 
and charge to print any of these 
bookes, to have them oute of 
the Librarye upon good caution 
given; but to that purpose and 
noe other.” The question, thus 
posed, is still debated. Shall 
our great libraries lend their 
treasures or shall they not? 
Selden, it is said, did not be- 
have so handsomely to the 
Bodleian as he had intended, 
because the loan of a book was 
once refused him save under a 
bond of £1000. But whether 
this be true or not, he tied up 
the books of his own bequest 
so strictly that not one was 
allowed to leave the library 
under any conditions whatever. 
Now, when the delegates of all 
countries meet at Oxford much 
will be said, no doubt, concern- 
ing England’s lack of hospi- 
tality. For England, alone of 
the nations, declines to lend 
either book or manuscript. It 
is true that Cambridge knows 
how to be open-handed, and 
that Oxford admits some rare 
exceptions. But the British 
Museum is obdurate, and it is 
only natural that the scholars 
of Europe, whose countries 
make no scruple of sending 
their precious possessions over- 
sea, adopt a tone of complaint. 
The ground of their complaint 
is perfectly reasonable, and yet 
the question cannot be al- 
swered by a mere plea of ex- 
pediency. That scholarship 
suffers by our selfish policy 18 
evident. It is not always that 
a scholar can spend weeks 10 
London or Oxford to consult a 
manuscript ; and even if he can 
spare the time, the close air of 
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a public library is not most 
congenial to study. The ad- 
vantages of a free interchange 
of books and manuscripts, then, 
are evident. But these advan- 
tages must not blind us to 
the very serious risk that a free 
interchange of books entails. 
Books have many enemies, who 
are best kept at bay from within 
the secure fortress of a library. 
In the first place, they may be 
destroyed or defaced in transit ; 
in the next, they may be soiled 
or pilfered of their pages by the 
borrower; or, worse still, they 
may be mislaid and lost for a 
generation, if not for ever. All 
these accidents have happened 
in the past, and what has been 
will be. The borrower of books 
has less conscience even than 
the borrower of money. A 
sanguine temper too often per- 
suades him that what is in his 
house is his own property. The 
manuscript of the Paston Let- 
ters was lost for many years 
from the King’s Library, and 
Mr Heber owned a manuscript 
of Castilian poetry which had 
once belonged to the Escurial. 
But it is idle to multiply ex- 
amples of carelessness or dis- 
honesty. A yet more dangerous 
foe is the vain scholar, who 
would change or deface a 
manuscript forhis own aggrand- 
isement. The infamous Courier 
blotted a fragment of Longus, 
which he had imperfectly copied, 
that all the world should know 


this fragment from his copy, 
and truly he has won an 
immortality, if it be not pre- 
cisely that which he sought. 
f course similar accidents as 
this may happen in the most 
carefully guarded library. But 
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the risk is infinitely greater 
in a private study, and should 
it not be our duty to minimise 
the risk? Such manuscripts 
as are commonly borrowed are 
unique, for were they not 
unique they would not be 
asked to travel. Whatever 
bond the borrower may give, 
he cannot protect the treasure 
against harm, and if it be 
destroyed all the money in the 
world cannot replace it. The 
case for an exclusive policy was 
excellently put by Thomas Bar- 
low, Bodley’s librarian, in 1659. 
“The library,” said he, “is a 
magazine which the pious 
Founder hath fix’d in a pub- 
lick place for a publick use; 
and though his charity to 
private persons is such that 
he will hinder none (who is 
justly qualify’d and worthy) to 
come to it, yet his charity to 
the publickis such that he would 
not have it ambulatory, to goe 
to any private person. And 
sure ‘tis more rational that 
Mahomet should go to the 
mountaine, than that the 
mountaine should come _ to 
Mahomet.” 

Surely ‘tis more rational. 
But this epigram does not close 
the discussion. The generosity 
of foreign countries has com- 
plicated what might have been 
a simple question, and even 
now diplomatic representations 
are being made to the proper 
quarter. If our scholars accept 
the generosity of France and 
Germany, have we a right to 
treat their scholars with dis- 
courtesy? Having received 
favours, can we do less than 
return them? We fear not, 
and before long we shall see 
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our precious manuscripts going 
on tour across the Channel. 
But at least we may ask that 
due precautions shall be taken 
that all loans be made not to 
private scholars but to other 
libraries. The responsibility 
will then lie upon institutions 
grave enough to accept it, and 
we shall be protected against 
the egoism of Courier as 
against the general careless- 
ness of learned men. 


Autumn is the season of 
congresses, and while we look 
forward to Bodley’s celebration 
we look back to the meeting of 
the British Association. Curi- 
ously enough, our men of science 
assembled this year at Belfast, 
where wellnigh thirty years ago 
John Tyndall delivered his fam- 
ous address. And nothing can 
be greater than the contrast be- 
tween then and now. In 1874 
Science seemed brilliant, specu- 
lative, and absorbing. A world 
jaded with what it erroneously 
believed a worn-out dogma, 
was determined to regenerate 
itself by a theory. There was 
no difficulty (we were told) that 
Science could not resolve, no 
mystery of life and death which 
Science could not penetrate. 
It seemed, indeed, as though 
chemists and biologists were 
to rule our destinies; our uni- 
versities, forgetting the claims 
of literature, backed the popu- 
lar study with a lavish hand; 
and after much controversy 
Science became almost as scan- 
dalous as a trial at the Old 
Bailey. This result was due, no 
doubt, to the persuasive elo- 
quence of men such as Tyndall 
and Huxley, who were apostles 
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of a new creed as well as patient 
observers of natural phenomena, 
Thus under their auspices 
Science claimed, at our univer- 
sities and elsewhere, far more 
than her share of attention, and 
her professors were so confident 
of themselves and their studies 
that they believed their triumph 
permanent andirreversible. But 
of late years the pendulum has 
swung back, and not only does 
the British Association admit 
the discussion of such trivial 
subjects as Education and An- 
thropology, but it takes a far 
humbler tone than of yore, 
No longer does it pretend to 
solve all the spiritual difficulties 
which beset the human mind. 
On the contrary, its tone is 
as sternly materialistic as the 
tone commonly assumed by a 
Chamber of Commerce. Its 
president demands not salva- 
tion but efficiency, and a better 
system of education was the 
theme of many an_ eloquent 
speaker. With Professor Perry’s 
attack upon our English schools 
we cannot agree. All that a 
boy is capable of receiving 
is a general education; and 
no professor of science can 
complain so long as a boy 1s 
delivered over to his teaching 
with no false science to un- 
learn. But these systematic de- 
tails need not engage us here. 
What seems most remark- 
able is the change which the 
popular opinion has undergone 
during the last quarter of 4 
century. Speculation no longer 
attracts us, and if the “Sym- 
posia ” which distinguished the 
early numbers of the ‘Nine 
teenth Century’ were pub- 
lished to-day, they would find 
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no readers. Nowadays nothing 
attracts that is not positive 
and materialistic. The com- 
petition of modern life is so 
keen that the most of men 
would rather learn how to 
get on than discover the pur- 
pose of existence. Doubtless 
the change is for the better. 
Prosperity, we are sure, is 
more useful than eloquence, 
and when we compare Tyn- 
dall’s address with Professor 
Dewar’s, we recognise that 
Science has properly shifted its 
ground from theory to practice. 
Once it aspired to teach us 
what to think ; now it prefers 
to teach us what to do. In 
other words, it has confessed 
its limitations, and reduced its 
tyranny. Nevertheless, what it 
has gained in practical utility 
it has lost in entertainment. 
There is nothing in Professor 


Dewar’s address equal in dis- 
cursive interest to Tyndall’s 
summary of human knowledge, 
wherein he quoted Democritus 
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and Lucretius, Goethe and “the 
Stagirite.” No living man of 
science could assert that “it 
is the function of the teacher 
of humanity to call forth a 
resonance of the human heart; 
and he is no true teacher who 
does not possess a life within 
himself competent to call forth 
responsive life in others.” Our 
teachers of to-day would laugh 
such generalities to scorn, yet 
to the lay mind these gener- 
alities are far more amusing 
than the frigid discussion of 
low temperature initiated by 
Professor Dewar, and in the 
name of curiosity we regret 
the brave old days in which 
magicians discoursed mysteri- 
ously of protoplasm and chloro- 
phyll. After all, we may learn 
the duty of efficiency from the 
daily paper, and a meeting of 
the British Association is dull 
indeed which brings us no 
keener excitement than much 
sound economics and a new 
theory of totemism. 
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THE END OF THE TETHER.! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


THE knowledge was too dis- 
turbing, really. There was 
“something wrong” with a 
vengeance, and the moral cer- 
titude of it was at first sim- 
ply frightful to contemplate. 
Sterne had been looking aft 
in a mood so idle, that for 
once he was thinking no harm 
of any one. His captain on 
the bridge presented himself 
naturally to his sight. How 
insignificant, how casual was 
the thought that had started 
the train of discovery—like an 
accidental spark that suffices 
to ignite the charge of a tre- 
mendous mine! 

Caught under by the breeze, 
the awnings of the foredeck 
bellied upwards and collapsed 
slowly, and above their heavy 
flapping the grey stuff of 
Captain Whalley’s roomy coat 
fluttered incessantly around his 
arms and trunk. He faced the 
wind in full light, with his 
great silvery beard blown fore- 
ibly against his chest; the 
eyebrows overhung heavily the 
shadows whence his glance ap- 
peared to be staring ahead 
piercingly. Sterne could just 
detect the twin gleam of the 
whites shifting under the 
shaggy arches of the brow. 
At short range these eyes, 
for all the man’s affable man- 
ner, seemed to look you 
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through and through. Sterne 
never could defend himself 
from that feeling when he had 
occasion to speak with his 
captain. He did not like it, 
What a big heavy man he 
appeared up there, with that 
little shrimp of a Serang in 
close attendance—as was usual 
in this extraordinary steamer! 
Confounded absurd custom 
that. He resented it. Surely 
the old fellow could have 
looked after his ship without 
that loafing native at his 
elbow. Sterne wriggled his 
shoulders with disgust. What 
was it? Indolence or what? 

That old skipper must have 
been growing lazy for years. 
They all grew lazy out East 
here (Sterne was very conscious 
of his own unimpaired activ- 
ity); they got slack all over. 
But he towered very erect on 
the bridge; and quite low by 
his side, as you see a small 
child looking over the edge of 
a table, the battered soft hat 
and the brown face of the 
Serang peeped over the white 
canvas screen of the rail. 

No doubt the Malay was 
standing back, nearer to the 
wheel; but the great disparity. 
of size in close association 
amused Sterne like the observ- 
ation of a bizarre fact m 
nature. There were as queer 
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fish out of the sea as any 
in it. 

He saw Captain Whalley 
turn his head quickly to speak 
to his Serang; the wind 
whipped the whole white mass 
of the beard sideways. He 
would be directing the chap 
to look at the compass for him, 
or what not. Ofcourse. Too 
much trouble to step over and 
see for himself. Sterne’s scorn 
for that bodily indolence which 
overtakes white men in the 
East increased on_ refiection. 
Some of them would be utterly 
lost if they hadn’t all these 
natives at their beck and call; 
they grew perfectly shameless 
about it too. He was not of 
that sort, thank God! It 
wasn’t in him to make him- 
self dependent for his work 
on any shrivelled up little 
Malay like that. As if one 
could ever trust a silly native 
for anything in the world! 
But that fine old man thought 
differently, it seems. There 
they were together, never far 
apart; a pair of them, recall- 
ing to the mind an old whale 


attended by a little ilot 
fish. 
The fancifulness of the com- 


parison made him smile. A 
whale with an inseparable pilot- 
fish! That’s what the old man 
looked liké; for it could not be 
said he looked like a shark, 
though Mr Massy had called 
him that very name. But Mr 
Massy did not mind what he 
said in his savage fits. Sterne 
smiled to himself—and gradu- 
ally the ideas evoked by the 
sound, by the imagined shape 
of the word pilot-fish ; the ideas 
of aid, of guidance needed and 


received, came uppermost in his 
mind: the word pilot awakened 
the idea of trust, of dependence, 
the idea of the welcome, clear- 
eyed help brought to the sea- 
man groping for the land in the 
dark: groping blindly in fogs: 
feeling their way in the thick 
weather of the gales that filling 
the air with a salt mist blown 
up from the sea contract the 
range of sight on all sides to a 
shrunken horizon that seems 
within reach of the hand. 

A pilot sees better than a 
stranger, because his local 
knowledge, like a sharper vision, 
completes the shapes of things 
hurriedly glimpsed ; penetrates 
the veils of mist spread over the 
land by the storms of the sea ; 
defines with certitude the out- 
lines of a coast lying under the 
pall fog, the forms of land- 
marks half buried in a starless 
night as in a shallow grave. 
He recognises because he al- 
ready knows. It is not to 
his far-reaching eye but to his 
more extensive knowledge that 
the pilot looks for certitude ; 
for this certitude of the ship’s 
position on which may depend 
a man’s good fame and the 
peace of his conscience, the 
justification of the trust de- 
posited in his hands, with his 
own life too, which is seldom 
wholly his to throw away, and 
the humble lives of others 
rooted in distant affections, 
perhaps, and made as weighty 
as the lives of kings by the 
burden of the awaiting mys- 
tery. The pilot’s knowledge 
brings relief and certitude to 
the commander of a ship; the 
Serang, however, in his fanciful 
suggestion of a pilot-fish attend- 
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ing a whale, could not in any 
way be credited with a superior 
knowledge. Why should he 
have it? These two men had 
come on that run together—the 
white and the brown—on the 
same day: and of course a 
white man would learn more in 
a week than the best native 
would in a month. He was 
made to stick to the skipper as 
though he were of some use 
—as the pilot-fish, they say, 
is to the whale. But how— 
it was very marked — how? 
A pilot-fish—a pilot—a . 
But if not superior knowledge 
then... 

Sterne’s discovery was made. 
It was repugnant to his imag- 
ination, shocking to his ideas 
of honesty, shocking to his 
conception of mankind. This 
enormity affected one’s outlook 
on what was possible in this 
world: it was as if for instance 
the sun had turned blue, throw- 
ing a new and sinister light on 
men and nature. Really in the 
first moment he had felt sickish, 
as though he had got a blow 
below the belt: for a second 
the very colour of the sea 
seemed changed — appeared 
queer to his wandering eye; 
and he had a passing, unsteady 
sensation in all his limbs as 
though the earth had started 
turning the other way. 

A very natural incredulity 
succeeding this sense of up- 
heaval brought a measure of 
relief. He had gasped; it was 
over. But afterwards during 
all that day sudden paroxysms 
of wonder would come over 
him in the midst of his oc- 
cupations. He would stop and 
shake his head. The revolt of 
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his incredulity had passed away 
almost as quick as the first 
emotion of discovery, and for 
the next twenty-four hours he 
had no sleep. That would 
never do. At meal times (he 
took the foot of the table set 
up for the white men on the 
bridge) he could not help losing 
himself in a fascinated contem- 
plation of Captain Whalley op- 
posite. He watched the delib- 
erate upward movements of the 
arm ; the old man put his food 
to his lips as though he never 
expected to find any taste in 
his daily bread, as though he 
did not know anything about 
it. He fed himself like a 
somnambulist. ‘It’s an awful 
sight,” thought Sterne; and 
he watched the long period 
of mournful, silent immobility, 
with a big brown hand lying 
loosely closed by the side of the 
plate, till he noticed the two 
engineers to the right and left 
looking at him in astonishment. 
He would close his mouth ina 
hurry then, and lowering his 
eyes, wink rapidly at his plate. 
It was awful to see the old chap 
sitting there ; it was even awful 
to think that with three words 
he could blow him up sky high. 
All he had to do was to raise 
his voice and pronounce a single 
short sentence, and yet that 
simple act seemed as impossible 
to attempt as moving the sun 
out of its place in thesky. The 
old chap could eat in his terrific 
mechanical way; but Sterne, 
from mental excitement, could 
not—not that evening, at any 
rate. 

He had had ample time since 
to get accustomed to the stram 
of the meal-hours. He would 
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never have believed it. But 
then use is everything; only 
the very potency of his success 
prevented anything resembling 
elation. He felt like a man 
who, in his legitimate search 
for a loaded gun to help him 
on his way through the world, 
chances to come upon a torpedo 
—upon a live torpedo with a 
shattering charge in its head 
and a pressure of many atmo- 
spheres in its tail. It is the 
sort of weapon to make its pos- 
sessor careworn and nervous. 
He had no mind to be blown up 
himself ; and he could not get 
rid of the notion that the ex- 
plosion was bound to damage 
him too in some way. 

This vague apprehension had 
restrained him at first. He was 
able now to eat and sleep with 
that fearful weapon by his side, 
with the conviction of its power 
always in his mind. It had not 
been arrived at by any reflective 
process ; but once the idea had 
entered his head, the conviction 
had followed overwhelmingly in 
a multitude of observed little 
facts to which before he had 
given only a languid attention. 
The abrupt and faltering inton- 
ations of the deep voice; the 
taciturnity put on like an 
armour; the deliberate, as if 
guarded, movements; the long 
immobilities, as if the man he 
watched had been afraid to dis- 
turb the very air: every familiar 
gesture, every word uttered in 
his hearing, every sigh over- 
heard, had acquired a special 
significance, a confirmatory im- 
port. 

Every day that passed over 
the Sofala appeared to Sterne 
simply crammed full with proofs 
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—with incontrovertible proofs. 
At night, when off duty, he 
would steal out of his cabin in 
pyjamas (for more proofs) and 
stand a full hour, perhaps, on 
his bare feet below the bridge, 
as absolutely motionless as the 
awning stanchion in its deck 
socket near by. On the stretches 
of easy navigation it is not usual 
for a coasting captain to remain 
on deck all the time of his watch. 
The Serang keeps it for him as 
a matter of custom; in open 
water, on a straight course, he 
is usually trusted to look after 
the ship by himself. But this 
old man seemed incapable of 
remaining quietly down below. 
No doubt he could not sleep. 
And no wonder. This was also 
a proof. Suddenly in the silence 
of the ship panting upon the 
still, dark sea, Sterne would 
hear a low voice above him 
exclaiming nervously— 

“Serang!” 

“Tuan!” 

“You are watching the com- 
pass well?” 

“Yes, I am watching, Tuan.” 

“The ship is making her 
course ?”’ 

* She 
straight.” 

“Tt is well; and remember, 
Serang, that the order is that 
you are to mind the helmsmen 
and keep a lookout with care, 
the same as if I were not on 
deck.” 

Then, when the Serang had 
made his answer, the low tones 
on the bridge would cease, and 
everything round Sterne seemed 
to become more still and more 
profoundly silent. Slightly 
chilled and with his back ach- 
ing a little from long immo- 
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bility, he would steal away to 
his room on the port side of 
the deck. He had long since 
parted with the last vestige 
of incredulity; of the original 
emotions, set into a tumult by 
the discovery, some trace of 
the first awe alone remained. 
Not the awe of the man him- 
self—he could blow him up sky 
high with six words—rather it 
was an awestruck indignation 
at the reckless perversity of 
avarice (what else could it be ?), 
at the mad and sombre resolu- 
tion that for the sake of a few 
dollars more seemed to set at 
nought the common rule of 
conscience and pretended to 
struggle against the very de- 
cree of Providence. 

You could not find another 
man like this one in the whole 
round world — thank God. 
There was something devilishly 
dauntless in the character of 
such a deception which made 
you pause. 

Other considerations occur- 
ring to his prudence had kept 
him tongue-tied from day to 
day. It seemed to him now 
that it would yet have been 
easier to speak out in the first 
hour of discovery. He almost 
regretted not having made a 
row at once. But then the 
very monstrosity of the dis- 
closure... Why! He could 
hardly face it himself, let alone 
pointing it out to somebody 
else. Moreover, with a des- 
perado of that sort one never 
knew. The object was not to 
get him out (that was as well 
as done already), but to step 
into his place. Bizarre as the 
thought seemed he might have 
shown fight. A fellow up to 
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working such a fraud would 
have enough cheek for any- 
thing ; a fellow that, as it were, 
stood up against God Almighty 
Himself. He was a horrid 
marvel—that’s what he was: 
he was perfectly capable of 
brazening out the affair scan- 
dalously till he got him (Sterne) 
kicked out of the ship and ever- 
lastingly damaged his prospects 
in this part of the East. Yet 
if you want to get on some- 
thing must be risked. At times 
Sterne thought he had been 
unduly timid of taking action 
in the past; and what was 
worse, it had come to this, 
that in the present he did not 
seem to know what action to 
take. 

Massy’s savage moroseness 
was too disconcerting. It was 
an incalculable factor of the 
situation. You could not tell 
what there was behind that 
insulting ferocity. How could 
one trust such a temper; it did 
not put Sterne in bodily fear 
for himself, but it frightened 
him exceedingly as to his 
prospects. 

Though of course inclined to 
credit himself with exceptional 
powers of observation, he had 
by now lived too long with his 
discovery. He had gone on 
looking at nothing else, till at 
last one day it occurred to him 
that the thing was so obvious 
that no one could miss seeing 
it. There were four white men 
in all on board the Sofala. 
Jack, the second engineer, was 
too dull to notice anything 
that took place out of his 
engine-room. Remained Massy 
—the owner —the interested 
person—nearly going mad with 
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worry. Sterne had heard and 
seen more than enough on board 
to know what ailed him; but 
his exasperation seemed to 
make him deaf to cautious 
overtures. If he had only 
known it, there was the very 
thing he wanted. But how 
could you bargain with a man 
of that sort? It was like going 
into a tiger’s den with a piece 
of raw meat in your hand. 
He was as likely as not to rend 
you for your pains. In fact, 
he was always threatening to 
do that very thing; and the 
urgency of the case, combined 
with the impossibility of hand- 
ling it with safety, made Sterne 
in his watches below toss and 
mutter open-eyed in his bunk, 
for hours, as though he had 
been burning with fever. 

Occurrences like the crossing 
of the bar just now were ex- 
tremely alarming to his pros- 
pects. He did not want to be 
left behind by some swift catas- 
trophe. Massy being on the 
bridge, the old man had to 
brace himself up, and make a 
show, he supposed. But it was 
getting very bad with him, very 
bad indeed, now. Even Massy 
had been emboldened to find 
fault this time; Sterne, listen- 
ing at the foot of the ladder, 
had heard the other’s whimper- 
ing and artless denunciations. 
Luckily the beast was very 
stupid and could not see the 
why of all this. However, 
small blame to him; it took a 
clever man to hit upon the 
cause. Nevertheless, it was 
high time to do something. 
The old man’s game could not 
be kept up for many days 
more, 


“T may yet lose my life at 
this fooling —let alone my 
chance,” Sterne mumbled an- 
grily to himself, after the 
stooping back of the chief 
engineer had disappeared round 
the corner of the skylight. 
Yes, no doubt —he thought ; 
but to blurt out his knowledge 
would not advance his pros- 
pects. On the contrary, it 
would blast them utterly as 
likely as not. He dreaded 
another failure. He had a 
vague consciousness of not 
being much liked by his fellows 
in this part of the world; inex- 
plicably enough, for he had 
done nothing to them. Envy, 
he supposed. People were 
always down on a clever chap 
who made no bones about his 
determination to get on. To 
do your duty and count on the 
gratitude of that brute Massy 
would be sheer folly. He was 
a bad lot. Unmanly! A vici- 
ous man! Bad! Bad! A 
brute! <A brute without a 
spark of anything human 
about him; without so much 
as simple curiosity even, or else 
surely he would have responded 
in some way to all these hints 
he had been given. . . . Such 
insensibility was almost mys- 
terious. Massy’s state of ex- 
asperation seemed to Sterne to 
have made him stupid beyond 
the ordinary silliness of ship- 
owners. 

Sterne, meditating on the 
embarrassments of that stupid- 
ity, forgot himself completely. 
His stony, unwinking stare was 
fixed on the planks of the deck. 

The slight quiver agitating 
the whole fabric of the ship was 
more perceptible in the silent 
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river, shaded and still like a 
forest path. The Sofala, glid- 
ing with an even motion, had 
passed beyond the coast-belt of 
mud and mangroves. The 
shores rose higher, in firm 
sloping banks, and the forest 
of big trees came down to the 
brink. Where the earth had 
been crumbled by the floods it 
showed a steep brown cut, 
denuding a mass of roots in- 
tertwined as if wrestling under- 
ground; and in the air, the 
interlaced boughs, bound and 
loaded with creepers, carried 
on the struggle for life, mingled 
their foliage in one solid wall 
of leaves, with here and there 
the shape of an enormous 
dark pillar soaring, or a ragged 
opening, as if torn by the flight 
of a cannon-ball, disclosing the 
impenetrable gloom within, the 
secular inviolable shade of the 
virgin forest. The thump of 
the engines reverberated regu- 
larly like the strokes of a 
metronome beating the measure 
of the vast silence, the shadow 
of the western wall had fallen 
across the river, and the smoke 
pouring backwards from the 
funnel eddied down behind the 
ship, spread a thin dusky veil 
over the sombre water, which, 
checked by the flood - tide, 
seemed to lie stagnant in the 
whole straight length of the 
reaches. 

Sterne’s body, as if rooted on 
the spot, trembled slightly from 
top to toe with the internal 
vibration of the ship; from under 
his feet came sometimes a sud- 
den clang of iron, the noisy 
burst of a shout below; to the 
right the leaves of the tree- 
tops caught the rays of the 
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low sun, and seemed to shine 
with a golden green light of 
their own shimmering around 
the highest boughs which stood 
out black against a smooth blue 
sky that seemed to droop over 
the bed of the river like the 
roof of a tent. The passengers 
for Batu Beru, kneeling on the 
planks, were engaged in rolling 
their bedding of mats busily; 
they tied up bundles, they 
snapped the locks of wooden 
chests. A pockmarked pedlar 
of small wares threw his head 
back to drain into his throat 
the last drops out of an earthen- 
ware bottle before putting it 
away in a roll of blankets. 
Knots of travelling traders 
standing about the deck con- 
versed in low tones; the 
followers of a small Rajah 
from down the coast, broad- 
faced simple young fellows in 
white drawers and round white 
cotton caps with their coloured 
sarongs twisted across their 
bronze shoulders, squatted on 
their hams on the hatch, 
chewing betel with bright red 
mouths as if they had been 
tasting blood. Their spears, 
lying piled up together within 
the circle of their bare toes, 
resembled a casual bundle of 
dry hamboos; a thin, livid 
Chinaman, with a bulky pack- 
age wrapped up in leaves al- 
ready thrust under his arm, 
gazed ahead eagerly; a wan- 
dering Kling rubbed his teeth 
with a bit of wood, pouring 
over the side a bright stream 
of water out of his lips; the 
fat Rajah dozed in a shabby 
deck-chair,—and at the turn 
of every bend the two walls of 
leaves reappeared running 
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parallel along the banks, with 
their impenetrable solidity fad- 
ing at the top to a vapour- 
ous mistiness of countless 
slender twigs growing free, of 
young delicate branches shoot- 
ing from the topmost limbs of 
hoary trunks, of feathery heads 
of climbers like delicate silver 
sprays standing up without a 
quiver. There was not a sign 
of a clearing anywhere; not a 
trace of human habitation, ex- 
cept when in one place, on the 
bare end of a low point under 
an isolated group of slender 
tree-ferns, the jagged, tangled 
remnants of an old hut on 
piles appeared with that 
peculiar aspect of ruined bam- 
boo walls that look as if 
smashed with a club. Farther 
on, half hidden under the 
drooping bushes, a canoe con- 
taining a man and a woman 
together with a dozen green 
cocoanuts in a heap, rocked 
helplessly after the Sofala had 
passed, like a navigating con- 
trivance of venturesome insects, 
of travelling ants; while two 
glassy folds of water streaming 
away from each bow of the 
steamer across the whole width 
of the river ran with her up 
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stream smoothly, fretting their 
outer ends into a brown whisper- 
ing tumble of froth against the 
miry foot of each bank. 

“T must,” thought Sterne, 
“bring that brute Massy to his 
bearings. It’s getting too ab- 
surd in the end. Here’s the 
old man up there buried in his 
chair—he may just as well be 
in his grave for all the use 
he'll ever be in the world—and 
the Serang’s in charge. Be- 
cause that’s what he is. In 
charge. In the place that’s 
mine by rights. I must bring 
that savage brute to his bear- 
ings. Till do it at once, 
OO... 

When the mate made an 
abrupt start, a little brown 
half-naked boy, with large 
black eyes, and the string of a 
written charm round his neck, 
became panic-struck at once. 
He dropped the banana he had 
been munching, and ran to the 
knee of a grave dark Arab in 
flowing robes, sitting like a 
Biblical figure, incongruously, 
on a yellow tin trunk corded 
with a rope of twisted rattan. 
The father, unmoved, put out 
his hand to pat the little shaven 
poll protectingly. 


XI. 


Sterne crossed the deck upon 
the track of the chief engineer. 
Jack, the second, retreating 
backwards down the engine- 
room ladder, and still wiping 
his hands, treated him to an 
mcomprehensible grin of .white 
teeth out of his grimy hard 
face; Massy was nowhere to 
be'seen, He must have gone 
straight into his berth. Sterne 


scratched at the door softly, 
then, putting his lips to the 
rose of the ventilator, said— 

“T must speak to you, Mr 
Massy. Just give mea minute 
or two.” 

“Tam busy. Go away from 
my door.” 

“But pray, Mr Massy... .” 

“You goaway. D’you hear? 
Take yourself off altogether— 
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to the other end of the ship— 
quite away...” The voice 
inside dropped low. “To the 
devil.” 

Sterne paused: then very 
quietly — 

“It’s rather pressing. When 
do you think you will be at 
liberty, sir?” 

The answer to this was an 
exasperated “Never”; and at 
once Sterne, with a very firm 
expression of face, turned the 
handle. 

Mr Massy’s state room—a 
narrow, one-berth cabin—smelt 
strongly of soap, and presented 
to view a swept, dusted, un- 
adorned neatness, not so much 
bare as barren, not so much 
severe as starved and lacking 
in humanity, like the ward of 
a public hospital, or rather 
(owing to the small size) like 
the clean retreat of a desper- 
ately poor but exemplary person. 


Not a single photograph frame 
ornamented the bulkheads; not 
a single article of clothing, not 
as much as a spare cap, hung 


from the brass hooks. All the 
inside was painted in one plain 
tint of pale blue; two big sea- 
chests in sailcloth covers and 
with iron padlocks fitted ex- 
actly in the space under the 
bunk. One glance was enough 
to embrace all the strip of 
scrubbed planks within the 
four unconcealed corners. The 
absence of the usual settee was 
striking ; the teak-wood top of 
the washing-stand seemed her- 
metically closed, and so was the 
lid of the writing-desk, which 
protruded from the partition at 
the foot of the bed-place, con- 
taining a mattress as thin asa 
pancake under a_ threadbare 
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blanket with a faded red stripe, 
and a folded mosquito net 
against the nights spent in 
harbour. There was not a 
scrap of paper anywhere in 
sight, no boots on the floor, no 
litter of any sort, not a speck 
of dust anywhere; no traces of 
pipe ash even, which, in a 
heavy smoker, was morally 
revolting, like a manifestation 
of extreme hypocrisy ; and the 
bottom of the old wooden arm- 
chair (the only seat there), 
polished with much use, shone 
as if its shabbiness had been 
waxed. The screen of leaves 
on the bank, passing as if 
unrolled endlessly in the round 
opening of the port, sent a 
wavering network of light and 
shade into the place. 

Sterne, holding the door open 
with one hand, had thrust in 
his head and shoulders, At 
this amazing intrusion Massy, 
who was doing absolutely noth- 
ing, jumped up speechless. 

“Don’t call names,” mur- 
mured Sterne hurriedly. “I 
won’t be called names, I think 
of nothing but your good, Mr 
Massy.” 

A pause as of extreme aston- 
ishment followed. They both 
seemed to have lost their 
tongues. Then the mate went 
on with a discreet glibness. 

“You simply couldn’t con- 
ceive what’s going on on board 
your ship. It wouldn't enter 
your head for a moment. You 
are too good—too—too upright, 
Mr Massy, to suspect anybody 
of such a... It’s enough to 
make your hair stand on end.” 

He watched for the effect: 
Massy seemed dazed, uncom- 


prehending. He only passed 
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the palm of his hand on the 
coal black wisps plastered across 
the top of his head. In a tone 
suddenly changed to confidential 
audacity Sterne hastened on. 

“Remember that there’s only 
six weeks lefttorun...” The 
other was looking at him 
stonily ... “so anyhow you 
shall require a captain for the 
ship before long.” 

Then only, as if that sugges- 
tion had scarified his flesh in 
the manner of red-hot iron, 
Massy gave a start and seemed 
ready to shriek. He contained 
himself by a great effort. 

“Require—a—captain,” he 
repeated with scathing slow- 
ness. “ Who requires a captain? 
You dare to tell me that I need 
any of you humbugging sailors 
torun my ship. You and your 
likes have been fattening on me 
for years. It would have hurt 


me less to throw my money 


overboard. Pam — pe — red 
us—e—less ffffrauds. The old 
ship knows as much as the best 
of you.” He snapped his teeth 
audibly and growled through 
them. “The silly law requires 
a captain.” 

Sterne had taken heart of 
grace meantime. 

“And the silly insurance 
people too, as well,” he said 
lightly. “But never mind 
that. What I want to ask is: 
Why shouldn’t J do, sir? I 
don’t say but you could take a 
steamer about the world as well 
as any of us sailors. I don’t 
pretend to tell you that it is a 
very great trick...” He 
emitted a short, hollow guffaw, 
familiarly . . . “I didn’t make 
the law—but there it is; and I 
am an active young fellow; I 
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quite hold with your ideas; I 
know your ways by this time, 
Mr Massy. I wouldn’t try to 
give myself airs like that—that 
—er—lazy specimen of an old 
man up there.” 

He put a marked emphasis 
on the last sentence, to lead 
Massy away from the track in 
case... but he did not doubt 
of now holding his success. 
The chief engineer seemed non- 
plussed, like a slow man invited 
to catch hold of a whirligig of 
some sort. 

“What you want, sir, is a 
chap with no nonsense about 
him, who would be content to 
be your sailing-master. Quite 
right, too. Well, I am fit for 
the work as much as that 
Serang. Because that’s what 
it amounts to. Do you know, 
sir, that a dam’ Malay like a 
monkey is in charge of your ship 
—and no oneelse. Just listen 
to his feet pit-patting above 
us on the bridge—real officer in 
charge. He’s taking her up the 
river while the great man is 
wallowing in the chair— perhaps 
asleep ; and if he is, that would 
not make it much worse either 
—take my word for it.” 

He tried to thrust himself 
fartherin. Massy, with lowered 
forehead, one hand grasping 
the back of the arm-chair, did 
not budge. 

“You think, sir, that the 
man has got you tight in his 
agreement...” Massy raised 
a heavy snarling face at this 
... “ Well, sir, one can’t help 
hearing of it on board. It’s no 
secret. And it has been the 
talk on shore for years ; fellows 
have been making bets about 
it. No, sir! It’s you who have 
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got him at your mercy. You 
will say that you can’t dismiss 
him for indolence. Difficult to 
prove in court, and so on. 
Why, yes. Butif you say the 
word, sir, 1 can tell you some- 
thing about his indolence that 
will give you the clear right to 
fire him out on the spot and 
put me in charge for the rest 
of this very trip—yes, sir, before 
we leave Batu Beru—and make 
him pay a dollar a day for his 
keep till we get back, if you 
like. Now, what do you think 
of that? Come, sir. Say the 
word, It’s really well worth 
your while, and I am quite 
ready to take your bare word. 
A definite statement from you 
would be as good as a bond.” 

His eyes began toshine. He 
insisted. A simple statement, 
—and he thought to himself that 
he would manage somehow to 
stick in his berth as long as 
it suited him. He would make 
himself indispensable ; the ship 
had a bad name in her port; 
it would be easy to scare the 
fellows off. Massy would have 
to keep him. 

“A definite statement from 
me would be enough,” Massy 
repeated slowly. 

“Yes, sir. It would.” 
Sterne stuck out his chin 
cheerily and blinked at close 
quarters with that unconscious 
impudence which had _ the 
power to enrage Massy beyond 
anything. 

The engineer 
distinctly. 

“Listen well to me, then, Mr 
Sterne: I wouldn’t—d’ye hear? 
—I wouldn’t promise you the 
value of two pence for anything 
you can tell me.” 


spoke very 
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He struck Sterne’s arm away 
with a smart blow, and catch- 
ing hold of the handle pulled 
the door to. The terrific slam 
darkened the cabin instan- 
taneously to his eyes as if 
after the flash of an explosion. 
At once he dropped into the 
chair. “Ohno! You don’t!” 
he whispered faintly. 

The ship had in that place 
to shave the bank so close that 
the gigantic wall of leaves 
came gliding like a shutter 
against the port; the darkness 
of the primeval forest seemed 
to flow into that bare cabin 
with the odour of rotting 
leaves of sodden soil — the 
strong muddy smell of the 
living earth steaming uncov- 
ered after the passing of a 
deluge. The bushes swished 
loudly alongside; above there 
was a series of crackling sounds, 
with a sharp rain of small 
broken branches falling on the 
bridge ; a creeper with a great 
rustle snapped on the head of 
a boat davit, and a long, 
luxuriant green twig actually 
whipped in and out of the 
open port, leaving behind a 
few torn leaves that remained 
suddenly at rest on Mr Massy’s 
blanket. Then, the ship sheer- 
ing out in the stream, the 
light began to return but did 
not augment beyond a subdued 
clearness: for the sun was very 
low already, and the river, 
wending its sinuous course 
through a multitude of secular 
trees as if at the bottom of a 
precipitous gorge, had been 
already invaded by a deepen- 
ing gloom—the swift precursor 
of the night. 

“Oh no, you don’t!” mur- 
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mured the engineer again. His 
lips trembled almost imper- 
ceptibly; his hands too, a 
little: and to calm himself he 
opened the writing-desk, spread 
out a sheet of thin greyish 
paper covered with a mass of 
printed figures and began to 
scan them attentively for the 
twentieth time this trip at 
least. 

With his elbows propped, his 
head between his hands, he 
seemed to lose himself in the 
study of an abstruse problem in 
mathematics. It was the list 
of the winning numbers from 
the last drawing of the great 
lottery which had been the one 
inspiring fact of so many years 
of his existence. The conception 
of a life deprived of that period- 
ical sheet of paper had slipped 
away from him entirely, as an- 
other man, according to his 
nature, would not have been 
able to conceive a world with- 
out fresh air, without activity, 
or without affection. A great 
pile of flimsy sheets had been 
growing for years in his desk, 
while the Sofala, driven by the 
faithful Jack, wore out her 
boilers in tramping up and 
down the Straits, from cape to 
cape, from river to river, from 
bay to bay; accumulating by 
that hard labour of an over- 
worked, starved ship the black- 
ened mass of these documents. 
Massy kept them under lock 
and key like a treasure. There 
was in them, as in the experi- 
ence of life, the fascination of 
hope, the excitement of a half- 
penetrated mystery, the longing 
of a half-satisfied desire. 

For days together, on a trip, 
he would shut himself up in his 
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berth with them: the thump of 
the toiling engines pulsated in 
his ear; and he would weary 
his brain poring over the rows 
of disconnected figures, bewilder- 
ing by their senseless sequence, 
resembling the hazards of des- 
tiny itself. He nourished a con- 
viction that there must be some 
logic lurking somewhere in the 
results of chance. He thought 
he had seen its very form. His 
head swam; his limbs ached ; 
he puffed at his pipe mechanic- 
ally; a contemplative stupor 
would soothe the fretfulness of 
his temper, like the passive 
bodily quietude procured by 
a drug, while the intellect 
remains tensely on the stretch. 
Nine, nine, ought, four, two. 
He made a note. The next 
winning number of the great 
prize was forty-seven thousand 
and five. These numbers of 
course would have to be avoided 
in the future when writing to 
Manilla for the tickets. He 
mumbled, pencil in hand... 
“and five Hm... hm.” He 
wetted his finger: the papers 
rustled. Ha! But what’s this! 
Three years ago, in the Sept- 
ember drawing, it was number 
nine, ought, four, two that took 
the first prize. Most remark- 
able. There was a hint there of 
a definite rule? He was afraid 
of missing some recondite prin- 
ciple in the overwhelming 
wealth of his material. What 
could it be? and for half an 
hour he would remain dead still, 
bent low over the desk, without 
twitching a muscle. At his 
back the whole berth would 
be thick with a heavy body of 
smoke, as if a bomb had burst 
in there, unnoticed, unheard. 
20 
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At last he would lock up the 
desk with the decision of un- 
shaken confidence, jump up and 
go out. He would walk swiftly 
back and forth on that part of 
the foredeck which was kept 
clear of the lumber and of the 
bodies of the native passengers. 
They were a great nuisance, but 
they were also a source of profit 
that could not be disdained. 
He needed every penny of pro- 
fit the Sofala could make. 
Little enough it was, in all 
conscience! The incertitude of 
chance gave him no concern, 
since he had somehow arrived 
at the conviction that, in the 
course of years, every number 
was bound to have his winning 
turn. It was simply a matter 
of time and of taking as many 
tickets as he could afford for 
every drawing. He generally 
took rather more; all the earn- 


ings of the ship went that way, 
and also the wages he allowed 


himself as chief engineer. It 
was the wages he paid to others 
that he begrudged with a 
reasoned and at the same time 
a passionate regret. He scowled 
at the lascars with their deck 
brooms, at the quarter-masters 
rubbing the brass rails with 
greasy rags; he was eager to 
shake his fist and roar abuse in 
bad Malay at the poor carpenter 
—a timid, sickly, opium- 
fuddled Chinaman, in loose blue 
drawers for all costume, who 
invariably dropped his tools 
and fled below, with streaming 
tail and shaking all over, before 
the fury of that “devil.” But 
it was when he raised up his 
eyes to the bridge where one of 
these sailor frauds was always 
planted by law in charge of his 
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ship that he felt almost dizzy 
with rage. He abominated 
them all; it was an old feud, 
from the time he first went to 
sea, an unlicked cub with a great 
opinion of himself, in the engine 
room. The slights that had 
been put upon him. The per- 
secutions he had suffered at the 
hands of skippers—of absolute 
nobodies in a steamship after 
all. And now that he had 
risen to be a shipowner they 
were still a plague to him: he 
had absolutely to pay away 
precious money to the conceited 
useless loafers :—As if a fully 
qualified engineer—who was the 
owner as well—were not fit to 
be trusted with the whole 
charge of a ship. Well! he 
made it pretty warm for them; 
but it was a poor consolation. 
He had come in time to hate 
the ship too for the repairs she 
required, for the coal-bills he 
had to pay, for the poor 
beggarly freights she earned. 
He would clench his hand as 
he walked and hit the rail a 
sudden blow, viciously, as 
though she could be made to 
feel pain. And yet he could 
not do without her; he needed 
her; he must hang on to her 
tooth and nail to keep his head 
above water till the expected 
flood of fortune came sweeping 
up and landed him safely on 
the high shore of his ambition. 

It was now to do nothing, 
nothing whatever, and _ have 
plenty of money to do it on. 
He had tasted of power, the 
highest form of it his limited 
experience was aware of—the 
power of shipowning. What : 
deception! Vanity of vanities: 
He wondered at his folly. He 
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had thrown away the substance 
for the shadow. Of the grati- 
fication of wealth he did not 
know enough to excite his 
imagination with any visions’ of 
luxury. Howcould he—thechild 
of a drunken boiler - maker— 
going straight from the work- 
shop into the engine-room of a 
north country collier! But the 
notion of the absolute idleness 
of wealth he could very well 
conceive. He revelled in it, to 
forget his present troubles; he 
imagined himself walking about 
the streets of Hull (he knew their 
gutters well as a boy) with his 
pockets full of sovereigns. He 
would buy himself a house ; his 
married sisters, their husbands, 
his old workshop chums, would 
render him infinite homage. 
There would be nothing to 
think of. His word would be 
law. He had been out of work 
fora long time before he won 
his prize, and he remembered 
how Carlo Mariani (commonly 
known as Paunchy Charley), 
the Maltese hotel-keeper at the 
slummy end of Denham Street, 
had cringed joyfully before him 
in the evening, when the news 
hadcome. Poor Charley, though 
he made his living by minister- 
ing to various abject vices, gave 
credit for their food to many a 
piece of white wreckage. He 
was naively overjoyed at the 
idea of his old bills being paid, 
and he reckoned confidently on 
a spell of festivities in the 
cavernous grog-shop down- 
stairs. Massy remembered the 
curious, respectful looks of the 
“trashy” white men in the 
Place. His heart had swelled 
within him. Massy had left 
Charley’s infamous den directly 


he had realised the possibilities 
open to him, and with his nose 
in the air. Afterwards the 
memory of these adulations was 
a great sadness. 

This was the true power of 
money,—and no trouble with 
it, nor any thinking required 
either. He thought with dif- 
ficulty and felt vividly ; to his 
blunt brain the problems offered 
by any ordered scheme of life 
seemed in their cruel toughness 
to have been put in his way by 
the obvious malevolence of men. 
As a shipowner every one had 
conspired to make him a no- 
body. Howcould he have been 
such a fool as to purchase that 
accursed ship. He had been 
abominably swindled; there 
was no end to this swindling ; 
and as the difficulties of his 
improvident ambition gathered 
thicker round him, he really 
came to hate everybody he had 
ever come in contact with. A 
temper naturally irritable and 
an amazing sensitiveness to the 
claims of his own personality 
had ended by making of life 
for him a sort of inferno—a 
place where his lost soul had 
been given up to the torment 
of savage brooding. 

But he had never hated any 
one so much as that old man 
who had turned up one evening 
to save him from an utter dis- 
aster,—from the conspiracy of 
the wretched sailors. He 
seemed to have fallen on 
board from the sky. His 
footsteps echoed on the empty 
steamer, and the strange deep- 
toned voice on deck repeating 
interrogatively the words, “Mr 
Massy, Mr Massy there?” had 
been startling like a wonder. 
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And coming up from the depths 
of the cold engine-room, where 
he had been pottering dismally 
with a candle amongst the en- 
ormous shadows, thrown on all 
sides by the skeleton limbs of 
machinery, Massy had _ been 
struck dumb by astonishment 
in the presence of that im- 
posing old man with a beard 
like a silver plate, towering 
in the dusk rendered lurid by 
the expiring flames of sunset. 

“Want tosee me on business ? 
What business? Iam doing no 
business. Can’t you see that 
this ship is laid up?” Massy 
had turned at bay before the 
pursuing irony of his disaster. 
Afterwards he could not believe 
his ears. What was that old 
fellow getting at? Things don’t 
happen that way. It was a 
dream. He would presently 
wake up and find the man van- 
ished like a shape of mist. The 


gravity, the dignity, the firm 
and courteous tone of that ath- 
letic old stranger impressed 
Massy. He was almost afraid. 
But it was no dream. Five 
hundred pounds are no dream. 
At once he became suspicious. 


What did it mean? Of course 
it was an offer to catch hold of 
for dear life. But what could 
there be behind?” 

Before they had parted, after 
appointing a meeting in a 
solicitor’s office early on the 
morrow, Massy was asking him- 
self, What is his motive? He 
spent the night in hammering 
out the clauses of the agree- 
ment—a unique instrument of 
its sort whose tenor got bruited 
abroad somehow and became 
the talk and wonder of the port. 

Massy’s object had been to 
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secure for himself as many ways 
as possible of getting rid of his 
partner without being called 
upon at once to pay back 
his share. Captain Whalley’s 
efforts were directed to making 
the money secure. Was it not 
Ivy’s money—a part of her 
fortune whose only other asset 
was the time-defying body of 
her old father? Sure of his 
forbearance in the strength of 
his love for her, he accepted, 
with stately serenity, Massy’s 
stupidly cunning paragraphs 
against his incompetence, his 
dishonesty, his drunkenness, for 
the sake of other stringent 
stipulations. At the end of 
three years he was at liberty 
to withdraw from the partner- 
ship, taking his money with 
him. Provision was made for 
forming a fund to pay him off. 
But if he left the Sofala before 
the term, from whatever cause 
(barring death), Massy was to 
have a whole year for paying. 
“Tilness ?” the lawyer had sug- 
gested : a young man fresh from 
Europe and not overburdened 
with business, who was rather 
amused. Massy began to whine 
unctuously, “ How could he be 
expected? .. .” 

“ Let that go,” Captain Whal- 
ley had said with a superb con- 
fidence in his body. “Acts of 
God,” he added. In the midst 
of life we are in death, but he 
trusted his Maker with a still 
greater fearlessness—his Maker 
who knew his thoughts, his 
human affections, and his mo- 
tives. His Creator knew what 
use he was making of his 
health—how much he wanted 
it... “I trust my first ill- 
ness will be my last. I’ve never 
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been ill that I can remember,” 
he had remarked. “Let it 
0.” 
4 But at this early stage he 
had already awakened Massy’s 
hostility by refusing to make it 
six hundred instead of five. “I 
cannot do that,” was all he had 
said, simply, but with so much 
decision that Massy desisted 
at once from pressing the 
point but had thought to him- 
self, “Can’t! Old curmudgeon. 
Won't! He must have lots of 
money, but he would like to get 
hold of a soft berth and the 
sixth part of my profits for 
nothing if he only could.” 
And during these years 
Massy’s dislike grew under the 
restraint of something resem- 
bling fear. The simplicity of 
that man appeared dangerous. 
Of late he had changed, how- 
ever, had appeared less formid- 


able and with a lessened vigour 
of life, as though he had re- 
ceived a secret wound. But 


still he remained incompre- 
hensible in his simplicity, fear- 
lessness, and rectitude. And 
when Massy learned that he 
meant to leave him at the end 
of the time, to leave him con- 
fronted with the problem of 
the boilers, his dislike blazed 
up secretly into hate. 

It had made him so clear- 
eyed that for a long time now 
Mr Sterne could have told him 
nothing he did not know. He 
had much ado in trying to 
terrorise that mean sneak into 
silence ; he wanted to deal alone 
with the situation; and—in- 
credible as it might have ap- 
peared to Mr Sterne—he had 
not yet given up the desire and 
the hope of inducing that hated 
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old man to stay. Why! there 
was nothing else to do, unless 
he were to abandon his chances 
of fortune. But now, suddenly, 
since the crossing of the bar at 
Batu Beru things seemed to be 
coming rapidly to a point. It 
disquieted him so much that 
the study of the winning num- 
bers failed to soothe his agita- 
tion: and the twilight in the 
cabin deepened, very sombre. 

He put the list away, mutter- 
ing once more, “Oh no, my boy, 
you don’t. Not if I know it.” 
He did not mean the blink- 
ing, eavesdropping humbug to 
force his action. He took his 
head again into his hands; his 
immobility confined in the dark- 
ness of this shut-up little place 
seemed to make him a thing 
apart infinitely removed from 
the stir and the sounds of the 
deck. 

He heard them: the passen- 
gers were beginning to jabber 
excitedly ; somebody dragged a 
heavy box past his door. He 
heard Captain Whalley’s voice 
above— 

“Stations, Mr Sterne.” And 
the answer from somewhere on 
deck forward— 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“We shall moor head up 
stream this time; the ebb has 
made.” 

“ Head up stream, sir.” 

“You will see to it, Mr 
Sterne.” 

The answer was covered by 
the autocratic clang of the 
engine-room gong. The pro- 
peller went on beating slowly : 
one, two, three ; one, two, three 
—with pauses as if hesitating 
on theturn. The gong clanged 
time after time, and the water 
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churned this way and that by 
the blades was making a great 
noisy commotion alongside. Mr 
Massy did not move. A shore- 
light on the other bank, a 
quarter of a mile across the 
river, drifted, no bigger than 
a tiny star, passing slowly 
athwart the circle of the port. 
Voices from Mr Van Wyk’s 
jetty answered the hails from 
the ship; ropes were thrown 
and missed and thrown again ; 
the swaying flame of a 
torch carried in a large sam- 
pan coming to fetch away in 
state the Rajah from down 
the coast cast a sudden ruddy 
glare into his cabin, over his 
very person. Mr Massy did 
not move. After a few last 
ponderous turns the engines 
stopped, and the prolonged 
clanging of the gong signified 
that the captain had done with 
them. A great number of 
boats and canoes of all sizes 
boarded the off-side of the 
Sofala. Then after a time the 
tumult of splashing, of cries, 
of shuffling feet, of packages 
dropped with a thump, the 
noise of the native passengers 
going away, subsided slowly. 
On the shore, a voice, culti- 
vated, slightly authoritative, 
spoke very close alongside— 

“Brought any mail for me 
this time?” 

“Yes, Mr Van Wyk.” This 
was from Sterne, answering 
over the rail in a tone of re- 
spectful cordiality. “Shall I 
bring it up to you?” 

But the voice asked again— 

““Where’s the captain?” 

“Still on the bridge, I be- 
lieve. He hasn’t left his chair. 
Shalll.. .” 
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The voice interrupted negli- 
gently. 

“T will come on board.” 

“Mr Van Wyk,” Sterne 
suddenly broke out with an 
eager effort, “will you do me 
the favour .. .” 

The mate walked away 
quickly towards the gangway. 
A silence fell. Mr Massy in 
the dark did not move. 

He did not move even when 
he heard slow shuffling foot- 
steps pass his cabin lazily. He 
contented himself to bellow out 
through the closed door— 

“ You—Jack!” 

The footsteps came back 
without haste; the door-handle 
rattled, and the second engineer 
appeared in the opening, 
shadowy in the sheen of the 
skylight at his back, with his 
face apparently as black as 
the rest of his figure. 

“We have been very long 
coming up this time,’ Mr 
Massy growled, without chang- 
ing his attitude. 

“What do you expect with 
half the boiler tubes plugged 
up for leaks.” The second de- 
fended himself loquaciously. 

“None of your lip,” said 
Massy. 

“‘ None of your rotten boilers 
—I say,” retorted his faithful 
subordinate without animation, 
huskily. “Go down there 
and carry a head of steam on 
them yourself—if you dare. I 
don’t.” 

“You aren’t worth your salt 
then,” Massy said. The other 
made a faint noise which re- 
sembled a laugh but might 
have been a snarl. 

“Better go slow than stop 
the ship altogether,” he ad- 
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monished his admired superior. 
Mr Massy moved at last. He 
turned in his chair, and grind- 
ing his teeth— 

“Dam’ you and the ship! I 
wish she were at the bottom of 
the sea. Then you would have 
to starve.” 

The trusty second engineer 
closed the door gently. 

Massy listened. Instead of 
passing on to the bathroom 
where he should have gone to 
clean himself, the second entered 
his cabin, which was next door. 
Mr Massy jumped up and 
waited. Suddenly he heard 
the lock snap in there. He 
rushed out and gave a violent 
kick to the door. 

“I believe you are locking 
yourself up to get drunk,” he 
shouted. 

A muffled answer came after 
a while. 

“My own time.” 

“If you take to boozing on 
the trip I'll fire you out,” Massy 
cried. 

An obstinate silence 
lowed that threat. Massy 
moved away perplexed. On 
the bank two figures appeared, 
approaching the gangway. He 


fol- 
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heard a voice tinged with con- 
tempt— 

“JT would rather doubt your 
word. But I shall certainly 
speak to him of this.” 

The other voice, Sterne’s, said 
with a sort of regretful form- 
ality— : 

“Thanks. That’s all I want. 
I must do my duty.” 

Mr Massy was surprised. A 
short, dapper figure leaped 
lightly on the deck and nearly 
bounded into him where he stood 
beyond the circle of light from 
the gangway lamp. When it 
had passed towards the bridge, 
after exchanging a _ hurried 
“Good evening,” Massy said 
surlily to Sterne who followed 
with slow steps— 

“What is it you’re making 
up to Mr Van Wyk for, 
now?” 

“Far from it, Mr Massy. I 
am not good enough for Mr Van 
Wyk. Neither are you, sir, in 
his opinion, I am afraid. Cap- 
tain Whalley is, it seems. He’s 
gone to ask him to dine up at 
the house this evening.” 

Then he murmured to him- 
self darkly— 

“T hope he will like it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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[IN the auburn hair and hazel eyes of Shakespeare behold 
the symbol and seal of Great Britain, where the early Celt 
and later Norman contend for mastery—a noble composite of 






great races and loving compromise of long centuries. | 







BLENDED by Nature’s cunning hand 
Two races waiting Time’s command 






In Shakespeare’s picture still survive ; 
Where Celt and Norman fondly strive,— 
A composite divinely fair 

Of hazel eyes and auburn hair. 
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With heart as pure as mountain rill, 
And soul attuned to skylark trill; 
With eyes where Love’s flotilla lies, 
And tresses born of sunny skies, 
Sweet Mary Arden holds in fee 
Far more than Norman heraldry. 











John Shakespeare strays by Avon stream, 
In Arden’s woodland comes to dream; 






Fair-haired, blue-eyed, with open face, 





Of Cymric blood and warlike race: 






With heart aglow he speaks her name,— 
Her kiss the seal of Britain’s fame. 










"Twas hers to give the poet’s art, 
"Twas his to give the fervid heart ; 






From her those lustrous orbs of light, 





From him that templed dome of might ;— 






In auburn hair and hazel eyes 






Behold the centuries’ compromise. 






WALLACE BRUCE. 
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THE TREASURY AND ART—IN SCOTLAND. 


KNOWLEDGE is more usually 
ascribed to a German than wit. 
One, however, with more of the 
latter than the former quality 
has said, “The English love 
Art, but Art does not love the 
English.” The phrase gained 
currency, and his countrymen 
were for long convinced that in 
painting as in music Britain 
was far behind the land of 
Mozart and Beethoven. Music 
is not our concern, but it is 
interesting to note that a race 
which had a crowd of art-lov- 
ing sovereigns to whom it owes 
its Dresden Gallery, its Munich 
“Glyptothek,” to name but 
these, failed to produce a single 
painter of the first rank during 
the years when England was 
leading the way in landscape 
by the art of Gainsborough 
and Constable. 

Art galleries and collections 
have many good purposes, but 
the instance of Germany in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies is sufficient to prove that 
they do not necessarily beget 
masterpieces. While the rulers 
of Saxony and Bavaria were 
collecting the works of ancient 
sculptors and old Masters, the 
Fatherland was barren of 
painters and modellers of high 
accomplishment. For many 
years after the collections 
were formed and capable of 
giving inspiration and guid- 
ance, Germany could point 
to nothing greater than a 
Rauch, while France in the 
Same period has her galaxy of 
great names from Watteau and 
Boucher to Millet and Corot, to 


Rousseau, Diaz, and Daubigny. 
France had her galleries no 
doubt, so had Italy; but a 
blight had overtaken the land 
of Raphael and Titian. In 
England art was at its highest 
point. The North had suc- 
ceeded to the heritage of the 
South,— but there were two 
exceptions: Germany was cut 
off from the succession, Spain 
had not lost her birthright. 
The land of Velasquez has, 
since the days of that master, 
never been without its torch- 
bearers. Sometimes the light 
was faint, but Goya early, and 
Fortuny later, in the last cen- 
tury are witnesses enough to 
prove that the painters of to- 
day can claim an uninterrupted 
tradition, however various its 
interpretations have been. 
With France in the zenith 
of its achievement in paint, 
with England boasting Rey- 
nolds, Constable, and Gains- 
borough, and Scotland Rae- 
burn, the decadence of painting 
is a theory that will not bear 
stating. Galleries and collec- 
tions may fail to inspire work 
of any importance, but they are 
essential to the man of talent, 
and, given the man of genius, 
even he will be saved innumer- 
able mistakes by a knowledge 
of the work of the men who 
have gone before. Take the 
case of a Scottish painter, Sir 
David Wilkie—a man of unde- 
niable genius. He saw prac- 
tically no pictures till he had 
acquired fame. Then he dis- 
covered that he did not know 
how to paint. It was too late; 
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but, as Mr Henley has said, 
“being a Scot, he had but to 
learn the truth to risk his all 
upon its capture.” Wilkie’s 
unfinished picture in the Scot- 
tish National Gallery is as 
pathetic and as striking a 
proof as you could well wish 
of the utility of art galleries. 
Had Wilkie seen the best work 
twenty years earlier than he 
did, Scotland would probably 
have boasted the parentage of 
another artist worthy a place 
beside Raeburn. Raeburn, it 
must be remembered, went to 
Rome before he was thirty, 
Wilkie to Spain after he was 
fifty. From Raphael, Titian, 
and Michael Angelo Raeburn 
learned what he could do: from 
Velasquez Wilkie learned, alas! 
what he might have done. Or 
take the case of John Phillip. 
A boy of seventeen, he voyaged 
from Aberdeen to London as 
a stowaway, and for a brief 
three days studied the achieve- 
ments of the ancients in the 
National Gallery and the efforts 
of the moderns in the Royal 
Academy. He returned to 
Scotland inspired by the first 
and encouraged by the latter. 
Anche io sono pittore might 
have been his exultant cry. 
Not, however, till he went to 
Spain at the age of thirty- 
four did he find himself. Then 
he learned something of the pos- 
sibilities of his chosen medium, 
and became the great colourist 
we know. 

Wilkie is perhaps the most 
interesting figure in the history 
of Scottish art, and at this mo- 
ment, when there seems to be 
a chance that a new impetus is 
to be given to art-teaching in 
his native land, it is not in- 
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appropriate to remember that 
Wilkie’s only academic training 
was given first by the School of 
the Board of Manufactures in 
Edinburgh, and thereafter by 
the School of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. Both insti- 
tutions failed to lead him to 
what he ultimately judged to 
be the better way. The futility 
of all academies and the barren- 
ness of all the schools of art are 
themes on which it is well to 
leave the great “unhung” to 
descant. They have no lack of 
theories, and though they may 
be gravelled in argument, are 
never wanting in assertions. 

Those of us who are not 
painters or sculptors can as- 
sume a more dispassionate, if 
less informed, pose, and to us it 
must appear that the essential 
opportunities which even genius 
requires are good training and 
good models. From Wilkie’s 
day to our own Scotland has 
been imperfectly supplied with 
both. 

The custody of art in Scot- 
land has for long been given to 
a body which bears the inap- 
propriate name of the Board of 
Manufactures. Its history 1s 
not without interest. The 
Commissioners who drew up 
the Articles of Union in 1706 
discovered that if a uniform 
system of customs and excise 
were to prevail in the two 
kingdoms, a new burden would 
be laid upon the people of 
Scotland. The fifteenth article 


explains that this additional 
taxation would be “applicable 
towards payment of the debts 
of England contracted before 


the Union.” A similar balance 
in favour of Scotland was an- 
ticipated from the increased 
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duty on Scottish salt, which 
would be necessary to make the 
duty on this commodity equal 
in both countries. It was cal- 
culated that after the Union 
every £1000 of increased revenue 
from Scottish customs would 
provide £792 towards payment 
of the debts of England; of 
every £1000 of excise, £625 
would go to the same purpose. 
£43,000 a-year, in brief, would, 
it was calculated, be provided 
by Scotland in payment of the 
national debt of England. It 
is interesting to recall the fact, 
that though England was rich 
and Scotland poor, the balance 
of direct financial benefit would, 
after the Union, have been in 
favour of England, had meas- 
ures not been taken to pro- 
vide compensation to Scotland. 
These measures were barely 
sufficient to attain the purpose. 
The national debts of Scot- 
land were trifling,—a sum of 
£398,085, 10s. was sufficient 
not only to provide for their 
discharge, but also to buy up 
“the capital stock of the 
African and Indian Company 
of Scotland.” It was even 
anticipated that this sum, after 
these two payments had been 
made, would provide a surplus. 
The only other charge upon the 
contributions from the Imperial 
Exchequer, including this sur- 
plus, was that “what con- 
sideration shall be found neces- 
sary to be had for any losses 
which private persons may 
sustain by reducing the coin 
of Scotland to the standard 
and value of the coin of Eng- 
land may be made good.” 
Article xv. goes on to provide 
that “ afterwards the same [i.e., 
the balance of the ‘equivalent ’] 


shall be wholly applied towards 
promoting the fisheries and such 
other manufactories and im- 
provements in Scotland as may 
most conduce to the general 
good of the United Kingdom.” 
These last words are interest- 
ing. Scotland had ceased to 
be, and “even that part of 
the United Kingdom called 
Scotland” was not to have its 
own money expended upon it 
save in a manner that might 
be conducive to the welfare of 
the whole. It was a states- 
manlike provision, and the way 
in which it was ultimately 
carried out reflects credit on 
the skill, the patriotism, and 
the energy of the public men 
of Scotland. Not till 1727, 
however, were any practical 
steps taken. The annual over- 
payment of Scotland had to be 
ascertained before a final ar- 
rangement could be come to. 
In that year it was decided 
that a payment down of some 
£14,000 and an annual charge 
of £2000 a-year would suffice. 
An Act was passed appropriat- 
ing these sums and authorising 
the king to appoint commis- 
sioners for their administration. 
By royal warrant in the same 
year the Board of Manufac- 
tures was created. It consisted 
of twenty-one members, and, 
as Sir Henry Craik records in 
his ‘Century of Scottish His- 
tory,’ it was in the first years 
of its existence “zealous in its 
efforts for the encouragement 
of every kind of commercial 
enterprise” ; and again, “Owing 
largely to its encouragement, 
the annual value of the Scottish 
linen manufacture rose from 
£103,000 in 1728 to £424,000 
in 1758, and doubled the latter 
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value in the next thirty years.” 
Though its responsibilities for 
the fisheries lasted for nearly a 
century, that industry does not 
appear to have received any 
very great benefit from the 
labours of the Board. In 1809 
seven additional members were 
appointed by the Crown, and 
from the total Board of twenty- 
eight, seven were to be ap- 
pointed Commissioners of the 
Herring Fishery. The Fishery 
Board as it now exists is the 
creature of a recent statute, 
but it is the lineal descendant 
of these seven members of the 
Board of Manufactures. While 
still burdened with the care of 
the fishing—then and now one 
of the most important industries 
of the country—the Board, as 
early as 1760, established a 
School of Design, in pursuit of 
its policy of encouraging its 
favourite and most promising 
child, the linen industry. As 
the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell pointed out, this was 
“the first School of Design 
established in these kingdoms 
at the public expense.” 

Here at last you come to the 
connection between the Board 
of Manufactures and art. De- 
signs were wanted for table- 
cloths,—and uncommonly good 
designs are to be found in 
eighteenth-century Dunfermline 
linen, — the Board provided 
them, and, after the custom of 
Britain, in process of time 
found itself transformed into 
the authority, guide, controller, 
what you will, of art in Scot- 
land. Its school had no rivals; 
it was never intended to train 
painters, sculptors, or archi- 
tects,—still it gave the only 
training they could get. They 
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demanded more, more was pro- 
vided. A collection of casts of 
sculpture—to which reference 
will be made again—was ac- 
quired, and the artists of Scot- 
land could at last see the works 
of some few at least of the 
ancients reproduced in plaster, 
All this was excellent, but still 
more was wanted. In 1818 
the “Institution for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts” 
was founded. It consisted of 
men of wealth and_ leisure, 
while professional artists were 
excluded from its directorate. 
It held annual exhibitions of 
the works of old masters; and, 
later, the works of living artists 
were also hung. By the pro- 
ceeds of these exhibitions it 
purchased several good pictures 
which still adorn the National 
Collection. An association of 
Scottish painters had existed 
for some ten years, and had also 
held annual exhibitions. When 
the Institution began to admit 
the works of living artists to 
its shows, friction arose, and a 
struggle, which lasted for years, 
began. The ultimate result was 
the disappearance of the Insti- 
tution and the birth of the 
Royal Scottish Academy ; and 
Lord Cockburn played no small 
part in the final establishment 
of the latter institution on its 
present basis. With all this 
the Board of Manufactures 
seems to have had little to do. 
When, however, buildings were 
contemplated, the resources of 
the Board were drawn upon. 
Its original capital had grown. 
The building in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, had already been 
built, mainly at its charges, 
in order to house the ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Instt- 
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tution, whose name it con- 
tinues to bear. In 1850 the 
Prince Consort laid the found- 
ation- stone of the building 
now occupied by the National 
Gallery and the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The site, valued at 
£40,000, was granted by the 
Corporation for the nominal sum 
of £1000, the Treasury gave 
£30,000, and the Board of 
Manufactures provided £20,000, 
as well as the cost of the site 
and some £3000 for additional 
ground. The wealth of the 
Board of Manufactures at this 
time is explained partly by the 
fact that a capital sum as well 
as an annual income was its 
original inheritance, partly by 
the fact that its finances were 
husbanded, while remunerative 
expenditure—loans repaid with 
interest and the like—increased 
rather than diminished its 
resources. 

This summary glance at the 
history of existing institutions 
may serve to explain how the 
present state of affairs arose. 
This may shortly be stated. 
The Board of Manufactures is 
custodian of the National Gal- 
lery; it conducts a School of 
Design, now of little use to the 
linen manufacture, and in the 
opinion of painters, of less to 
them. Founded, as has been 
said, for the purpose of training 
designers for the linen manu- 
factories, this school did good 
work for many generations of 
students. It appears that in 
later years its chief purpose 
was to capture medals at 
South Kensington: it became 
a prey to the deadly system 
of payments by results. That 
phase passed when the Science 
and Art Department changed 
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its methods, but the tradition 
remained in Edinburgh; and 
though the school is now in a 
state of semi-pupilage to the 
Scotch Education Department, 
it appears to be gradually 
verging towards petrifaction. 
The cause of its decay is not 
far to seek. No teacher, how- 
ever skilful, can do good work 
without constant stimulus from 
without. Ruts are not unknown 
in the universities, and were 
Edinburgh the only Medical 
School in Britain, its fame 
would long since have ceased 
to attract students from the 
score of nations outside Scot- 
land who at this moment send 
their youth to the Alma Mater 
of the Britains beyond the seas. 
The School of Design has no 
rivals: it has no visitors ; it ap- 
pears to pursue a serene course 
on definite lines without regard 
to the bent of its pupils or the 
advancement of public taste. 
Such, at any rate, are the as- 
sertions of many competent to 
judge, who desire new methods, 
who aim at different ways. 
The School and the Board of 
Manufactures itself are on their 
defence, and an opportunity is 
being afforded them for silencing 
criticism. The Board is also 
the patron of a School of Ap- 
plied Art, which is reported to 
have been of great advantage 
to architects. Further, it pos- 
sesses a collection of casts of 
antique sculpture, badly ar- 
ranged, no doubt, but still 
capable of being of use to the 
student of the history of ancient 
art. For practical purposes 
these casts, however, are of no 
value. The cast-marks are, in 
most cases, obliterated: suc- 
cessive coats of paint have ob- 
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scured the anatomy of the 
figures, and to the student who 
desiresto become either a painter 
or a sculptor they are not merely 
useless, but actually harmful, 
objects of study. Were they 
arranged in some sort of order, 
chronological for choice, they 
might serve to illustrate a series 
of lectures, or to amuse a bank 
holiday crowd. When you think 
of the admirable collections of 
well-arranged casts which are 
to be foundin even small German 
universities ; when you remem- 
ber the space and care which in 
the Berlin Museum is given to 
its great collection of plaster, 
any satisfaction which can be 
felt at the possession of this 
dingy crowd of portrait busts, 
of late Roman copies of Greek 
originals, and of fragments of 
the Parthenon coated thick with 
drab paint, must appear to be 
based on a deplorable ignor- 
ance, not only of what a plaster 
cast is, but also, alas! of what 
ancient sculptures exist. The 
history and development of art 
cannot be traced here: its 
highest achievements even are 
not represented—the Olympian 
Hermes, the Nike, the Winged 
Mercury of Naples, the Dancing 
Faun, to name but some popular 
favourites ; and a crowd of other 
old familiar faces and figures 
equally important are wanting. 
A few hundred pounds judi- 
ciously spent would make 
a representative, an educative, 
and indeed a beautiful, collec- 
tion of masterpieces: this 
lumber-room holds one that is 
none of these. The Board of 
Manufactures, however, is not 
altogether to blame. It has 
no accommodation for the dis- 
play of what it has, still less 
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can it spend money which it 
has not got in making a new 
collection. 

With regard to its most im- 
portant charge—the National 
Gallery—the Board has acted 
according to its lights—and its 
purse. Thanks to private 
benefactions and bequests, the 
National Collection now has 
some superb examples of Van 
Dyck, two of the best Watteaus 
in existence, excellent Greuzes, 
two Frans Hals, not perhaps 
typical examples. of that 
painter’s brilliancy, but admir- 
able pictures, a good Rem- 
brandt, and two small land- 
scapes by that master, Gains- 
borough’s celebrated “Mrs 
Graham,” and, happily, a con- 
siderable and an_ increasing 
number of Raeburns, some of 
the very highest rank. There 
are many other good pictures. 
The Dutch school —Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Teniers, Van Ostade, 
Jan Steen, and many others 
—are represented, some well, 
others indifferently. These are 
the result of gifts and bequests. 
The French pictures, — the 
Greuzes, Watteaus, and 4 
Boucher,— with a Sir Joshua 
and a Murillo, form a collection 
of peculiar interest. They, with 
some others, were bequeathed 
by Lady Murray, whose hus- 
band, it is said, inherited them 
from Allan Ramsay the painter, 
son of the poet. Tintoretto, 
Paul Veronese, Borgognone, 
Canaletto, and others of the 
later Italian painters, are repre- 
sented by fairly good examples: 
Titian is libelled by two very 
doubtful pictures and an unim- 
portant landscape. A scrap of 
tempera bears Raphael’s name; 
and a canvas is “assigned to 
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Velasquez which, probably, that 
great painter never saw, assur- 
edly never touched. The ex- 
istence of the English school 
of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries cannot be 
said to be more than suggested. 
The two canvases by Sir 
Joshua are in bad condition 
andunimportant; Gainsborough 
has no landscape,— only the 
“Mrs Graham,” — Constable’s 
name is not in the catalogue. 
A Crome, a recent gift, shows 
that painter to advantage. 
Thirty-eight Turner drawings 
are on view for one month in 
each year. Two Wilsons give 
some idea of what a critic has 
called his “tranquil and lovely 
art, the most complete and 
graceful expression of the 
Claude convention in exist- 
ence.” A tiny Cox reminds 
you that there was a painter 
of that name; his contem- 


porary, Copley Fielding, and 

many others are wanting. 
Huge canvases by Etty fill 

much space that might be 


better employed. Several 
second-rate landscapes, by men 
whose work was of passing 
interest only, are apt to make 
you forget that Thomson of 
Duddingston was a painter of 
whom Scotland is right to be 
proud, and that Sam Bough, 
if not a Scotsman, did all 
his work in Scotland, and 
how good some of that work 
was, 

Among recent acquisitions by 
purchase are a brilliant but 
costly Phillip,—a picture that 
ought undoubtedly to be in a 
Scottish National Collection, 
—an interesting example of 
Geddes, a painter whose work 
is of high and inspiring quality, 
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more appreciated by artists 
than the vulgar, and two small 
Wilkies, which can hardly be 
said to be worth the sum paid 
for them—upwards of £1000 
—as art: they have, however, 
histcrical interest. 

This whole collection, what- 
ever its merits,—and these are 
undeniably very great,—owes 
little to public and practically 
all to private beneficence. The 
Imperial Treasury has in recent 
years spent some £6000 as 
an equivalent to a somewhat 
larger sum contributed by Mr 
M‘Ewan, to whom the collec- 
tion owes its important Rem- 
brandt, and the late Mr J. R. 
Findlay, whose benefactions to 
art, however, were of much 
greater extent. He, at a cost 
of £100,000, built and handed 
over to the Board of Manu- 
factures a stately edifice where 
the priceless Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries, as well 
as the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, are now accommodated. 
Were the Treasury to carry 
out its professed principle of 
putting down a pound for every 
pound contributed by private 
persons, art in Scotland would 
have a windfall of £100,000 
to balance Mr Findlay’s gift. 
There seems no reason why a 
claim for this sum should not 
be made, nor indeed any why 
it should not be granted. If 
the National Gallery is to be 
made worthy its name and 
pretensions, little less will be 
required. Were the Treasury 
to open a credit for this sum, 
and were its expenditure in- 
trusted to competent hands, in 
five, ten, or fifteen years the 
collection «vould be one of 
European importance. 
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The policy of the Board of 
Manufactures appears to have 
been to make the Gallery as far 
as possible representative of the 
work done by painters of Scot- 
tish birth, but the sums it has 
had to spend have been so 
trifling that even this modest 
ambition could not have been 
carried out without the help 
of the Royal Scottish Academy 
—to whom a large proportion 
of the collection belongs. It 
is right that all that is best 
in Scottish art should be shown 
in a National Collection; but 
it may be contended, with- 
out touching the Thistle too 
roughly, that Scottish art 
would probably gain more 
were its budding practitioners 
given opportunity of seeing the 
work rather of those who have 
succeeded than of those who 
have only attempted. L’art 
n'a pas de pays is a maxim 
that the custodians of public 
collections should never forget. 

It is well to make a National 
Collection representative: it is 
better to make it good. The 
action of the Board of Manu- 
factures in its purchases is un- 
doubtedly open to criticism, but 
the criticism must be silenced 
when poverty is pleaded. Had 
its agents and officials been 
provided with something of a 
travelling allowance, as is the 
case in Ireland, advantage 
might, for instance, have been 
taken of the Seidelmeyer sale, 
when a Rubens of exceptional 
quality, a Corot, and a Con- 
stable, might all three have 
been purchased for a few thou- 
sand pounds; and a Raphael of 
undoubted pedigree and great 
historical interest might have 
given occasion to Scottish 
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patriotism. A body which 
practically has only windfalls 
to distribute can have no wide 
policy, still less can it afford an 
intelligence department to in- 
form it when, where, and what 
pictures are in the market. A 
curator with no travelling al- 
lowance, whose time is only 
partially at the service of his 
gallery, cannot be asked or ex- 
pected to know that a collection 
of unexampled interest is to be 
dispersed in Paris, or that a 
banker in Berlin has died bank- 
rupt and has left a few master. 
pieces which must be brought 
to the hammer. The Scottish 
National Gallery has not only 
been provided with little or no 
public money to spend, but it 
has not been given the chance 
to spend that which it had to 
the best advantage. 

By the employment of the 
revenue allotted to the Board 
of Manufactures by the Act of 
1727, for the purposes of the 
National Collections, the Im- 
perial Exchequer has effected a 
saving of about £2000 a-year. 
Had Scotland received the same 
treatment as Ireland, another 
£1000 would have been con- 
tributed for the purchase of 
pictures. In justice, therefore, 
the Imperial Treasury owes 
Scotland, first, £1000 a-year 
for every year since the Board 
of Manufactures was burdened 
with the charge of the National 
Collections. It might even be 
contended with logical success 
that every penny of the income 
given to the Board in fulfil- 
ment of one of the conditions 
of the Treaty of Union, which 
has been spent on the National 
Gallery, ought to be refunded. 
These two debts to Scotland 
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from the Imperial Exchequer 
may not both be claimed—one 
or other is certainly due. By 
an Act of 1847 the Board was 
authorised to appropriate part 
of its income “towards the 
purpose of Education in the 
Fine Arts.” It was not con- 
templated that the entire re- 
sources and activity of the 
Trustees should be diverted to 
this new field, still less that the 
whole expense of the National 
Collections should be defrayed 
from its slender though historic 
income. The Scottish members 
of Parliament are the first cul- 
prits in the eyes of their fel- 
low-countrymen, but a Scottish 
Office which has made no at- 
tempt to set this matter right, 
provides only another instance 
of the fact that the Govern- 
ment of this country is carried 
on by a mild species of terror- 


ism. The departments fear the 
Treasury, but their parliament- 
ary chiefs fear the constituencies 


more. If the constituencies are 
silent, then the great god of 
the money-bigs need not be 
worried. If the constituencies 
awake, then it is a case of pull 
devil, pull baker. The result 
is seldom quite satisfactory, and 
the indifference of the Scottish 
Office to the whole question 
which is now raised shows one 
of the weakest of the many 
weak spots in the armour of 
democracy. Statesmen are 
rarer than skilful parliament- 
arians ; initiative is curiously 
lacking in the members of both 
Houses of Parliament; but ad- 
mitting that the government of 
Scotland has for the most part 
been in the hands of second- 
rate men, it seems odd that 
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none should have dealt with a 
question long discussed and 
agitated amongst those that 
had any right to hold opinions. 
Is the dominance of Philistin- 
ism in the House of Commons, 
and even in another anda higher 
place, the only explanation ? 

If art is worthy of official 
encouragement, that encourage- 
ment should be given intel- 
ligently—surely a self-evident 
proposition. The Scottish 
National Gallery has not more 
than ten pictures which have 
been paid for by the Imperial 
Treasury. So much, by the 
way, for Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s uninformed contention 
that private benefactors had 
not done their duty by the 
Scottish Collection. These ten 
pictures represent the official 
encouragement the art of paint- 
ing has received in Scotland 
since the Union. Ten pictures 
in almost two hundred years! 

Might not the money have 
been better spent? Was it 
worth while to devote a few 
thousand pounds, spread over 
so many years—some £20 or 
£30 a-year—to this purpose? 
They might have provided an 
extra charwoman in a White- 
hall office. Scotland enjoys 
representative government ; for 
nearly twenty years it has had 
a special department of the 
Executive set apart for the 
promotion of its interests. The 
influence of seventy-two Scot- 
tish members, plus that of a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank, has 
resulted in £20 (or £30) a-year 
for art. No German can say 
that the rulers of Scotland love 
art—let us hope that art loves 
Scotland, — though too few 
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Scotsmen have been able to 
boast of the favours of that 
exacting mistress. Has this 
been intelligent expenditure? 
Apart, however, from the 
supineness of the Scottish 
members of Parliament and 
the indifference of successive 
Secretaries, the Imperial Treas- 
ury had a duty which it has 
lamentably neglected. If the 
Union means anything, it 
should mean justice, It is the 
boast of England that what- 
ever qualities it may lack, it 
has the sense of justice. The 
nation never does wrong wit- 
tingly; but in politics, as in 
law, ignorance is no excuse. 
In small matters, as in great, 
mistakes bring their appro- 
priate Nemesis. The neglect 
of the Scottish National Gallery 
will not produce a twentieth- 
century Bannockburn, or Fal- 
kirk, or Culloden. The effect 
will be less dramatic: its dis- 
covery less easy. It is not too 
much to say, however, that an 
element of refinement has been 
lacking, an artistic standard 
has been longer in growth, an 
impetus, an incitement, an in- 
spiration for the development 
of the sense for art of the 
people has been wanting. 
Public shows don’t do all that 
their promoters expect of them. 
But the effect of art is subtle, 
its influence cannot be assayed, 
weighed, or docqueted. Crowds 
flock to every National Collec- 
tion on every public holiday— 
what is the result? The un- 
intelligent artisan and his 
wife and baby troop through 
galleries, and boast that they 
have been there, much as a 
Cook’s tourist, a Padgett M.P., 
does India, Egypt, or Rome. 
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Amongst the crowds there are 
stray men with eyes to see the 
truth, to whom Abydos is a 
revelation, the memory of a 
Raphael a joy, a Corot a vision 
of faery. These men—clerks, 
carpenters, hodmen—who dare 
say where they are not ?—+set a 
standard in their own circle and 
educate their fellows, and if a 
National Gallery is to be a 
show at all, it should give 
these men of the best, or else 
label itself a fraud. For the 
student of art who wishes to 
paint as the best have painted, 
for the common man who has 
looked at nature, whose eye 
hungers for the beauties of 
form and colour, the best is 
hardly good enough. ’Tis often 
said that the lower classes do 
not appreciate the best art in 
any form; that in music, for 
example, the passing music- 
hall melody appeals more 
strongly than the work of a 
master. No one who has had 
anything to do with catering 
for the musical tastes of the 
Scottish working man could 
make any such _ mistake. 
Wagner may not be appre- 
ciated, Grieg may result in 
long faces and dulled eyes, but 
a melody of Mozart’s, a bit 
of Handel, or Schubert, or an 
Andante of Beethoven’s, will 
raise genuine applause from 
any audience of Primrose 
Leaguers, Volunteers, Church 
soiree-makers (or whatever the 
frequenters of these strange 
national feasts may be called), 
such as no jingle of the London 
streets could evoke. Corrupt 
public taste by feeding it on rub- 
bish in literature, paint, music, 
or food, and of course tea, by 
the aid of coloured tins and the 
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persistent touting, will supplant 
porridge and beer, “ Snippets ” 
will oust Scott, “the man that 
broke the bank” at a favourite 
gambling resort will appeal in 
time and by the aid of very 
constant repetition to a genera- 
tion which in its heart prefers 
Handel, and German litho- 
graphs will seem the highest 
culmination of colour to folks 
who never saw a Titian. Art 
is for the few only in so far 
that to study and enjoy re- 
quires opportunity and leisure, 
as well as a God-given eye to 
see. The leisure is not lacking 
to most classes in the com- 
munity, when nearly everybody 
except the professional man has 
some fourteen hours a-day for 
sleeping and eating—not to 
speak of Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons. The eye to see is to 
be found in every rank in life. 
The opportunity alone has been 
largely wanting all over the 
United Kingdom. The State 
has not attempted to guide the 
public taste in music or the 
drama. That extravagance was 
left for “beggarly foreigners.” 
It has, however, in these islands 
professed to set up a standard 
of painting and sculpture. So 
far as Scotland is concerned 


it has stopped there, and, with 
all respect be it said, has ac- 
cordingly written itself down 
“a hass.” 

The future has some brighter 


prospect. Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, exercising his heredi- 
tary right to do his best for 
art in Scotland, raised the 
question of the grant to the 
Scottish National Gallery on 
the annual votes last June, and, 
in an informed and courageous 
attack upon the Treasury, pre- 
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sented an unanswerable case 
for a revision of the whole 
system of art endowment in 
Scotland. Lord  Balcarres 
carried a stout lance in sup- 
port, and upheld the traditions 
of the loyal Lindsays. 

In the short discussion which 
took place, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, with that lack of sym- 
pathy for any part of the Em- 
pire outside the domains of the 
Heptarchy which has charac- 
terised him since the days of 
Sir Bartle Frere, attacked the 
Board of Manufactures for 
the injudicious expenditure of 
money which it never had, criti- 
cised the quality of the pictures 
in the National Collection,— 
probably because no example 
of Burne Jones or Holman 
Hunt or “ Professor” Herkomer 
lumbered its walls,—and as- 
serted that the Gallery had 
been insufficiently benefited by 
the generosity of the Scottish 
people. When, as has been 
said, out of some 500 exhibits, 
ten at most are the result of 
imperial expenditure, the last 
item of the indictment appears 
singularly baseless. 

The members of the Board of 
Manufactures are able to defend 
themselves. One distinguished 
member, Lord Stormonth Dar- 
ling, promptly resigned—to the 
regret of all who understood 
the position of affairs and hoped 
for better things. In the letter 
intimating his resignation, the 
learned judge took up a position 
which was logically unanswer- 
able. He said in effect: The 
Board of Manufactures has been 
nominated by successive Secre- 
taries for Scotland. Ifthe Scot- 
tish Office cannot defend our 
action or want of action, we 
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must have lost the confidence 
of the Executive Government: 
the sooner we make room for 
other men the better. The 
Scottish Office and its repre- 
sentative in the House of Com- 
mons uttered no word in defence 
of the Board, and in conse- 
quence the services of one of 
its most capable and practical 
members are lost to the country. 
Lord Stormonth Darling’s ex- 
ample was not followed—the 
other members evidently pre- 
ferring to wait till official op- 
portunity was given them of 
stating their case against the 
Treasury. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, while postponing the 
grant of £1000 till the days 
of his successor, offered a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. This in- 
quisitorial body will probably 
be at work ere these words are 
in type, under the presidency 
of Mr Akers Douglas. Its re- 


port may be expected in a few 


weeks. It will fail to satisfy 
the desires of those whose in- 
terest in art is informed, if it 
does nothing more than recom- 
mend changes in management 
and in organisation. These 
may or may not be necessary— 
that is a matter for the decision 
of the committee; but it seems 
generally agreed that the rela- 
tions between the School of the 
Board of Manufactures and that 
of the Royal Scottish Academy 
must be adjusted. The dis- 
tinction between the training 
that should be given to an artist 
and that required by an artisan 
must be remembered: a techni- 
cal school cannot be of much use 
to a painter. At present the 
School of the Board of Manu- 
factures satisfies neither artist 
nor artisan. Four institutions 
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in Edinburgh teach drawing— 
the Historic School of Design, 
the School of Applied Art, 
the Scottish Academy’s Life 
School, and the Heriot-Watt 
College: the relations of these 
require careful adjustment. 
The old school has been try- 
ing to serve two masters, and 
has, of course, failed. The 
School of Applied Art is doing 
excellent but limited work ; the 
Heriot - Watt College, though 
rather apt to confuse numbers 
with success, to regard quantity 
rather than quality, might have 
a great future as a place of in- 
struction for workers in iron 
and brass and wood. It can 
never hope to be a school of 
painters, and to attempt to 
make it an academy of archi- 
tects seems a mistaken policy. 
Educationists are apt to devote 
their care rather to the means 
than the end. Their ideal is 
opportunity under strict regu- 
lations—a fair field bounded by 
a code. Let them think more 
of the student’s future work 
and less of the mere manner of 
his progress towards an official 
goal, which they often forget is 
hardly even the beginning of 
his life’s work. In every branch 
of education the inevitable tend- 
ency of official control is to 
consider education the end,— 
whereas it usually is not even 
the beginning. In Art, school- 
work can, at the best, provide 
a rudimentary tool: it must be 
ground on the stone of experi- 
ence before it becomes a fit 
instrument even in the hands 
of genius. If the Scottish Art 
schools are to be reorganised 
with success, clear distinctions 
must be made between the 
three classes of students from 
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the beginning of their training: 
what will suit the artificer is 
not what the architect requires ; 
the painter and sculptor need 
something perfectly different. 
An attempt to train all three, 
for more than the elementary 
portion of their course by the 
same method, is bound to be 
disastrous to one or two of the 
classes, and probably to all 
three. 

To return, in conclusion, to 
the National Gallery, let its 
requirements be summarised. 
These are, briefly, more space 
and more money, with a larger 
intelligence in its expenditure. 
First, the collection must he 
increased as opportunity arises 
by the addition of pictures 
representing Italian and, if 
possible, Spanish Art, by some 
examples of the great French 
landscapists. There are many 
good Corots in Scotland, and 
not one, nor a Daubigny, a 
Rousseau, a Troyon, a Diaz, 
nor a Jacque, to name but 
these, in the National Collec- 
tion. Other blanks easily 
occur to one, and time, if 
more than twenty (or thirty) 
pounds a-year be given, will 
fill them. Then the present 
accommodation is insufficient. 
Since 1889 there has been 
congestion. In that year six 
pictures were removed to the 
Portrait Gallery. In 1896 there 
was rearrangement, and many 
pictures by modern Scottish 
artists were relegated to rooms 
which are used for the exhibi- 
tions of the Academy. Each 
year these pictures have to be 
unhung and stored in closets 
for several months. The Royal 
Scottish Academy must be pro- 
vided for elsewhere, and the 


whole of its exhibition rooms 
added to the National Gallery. 
There is room in the Royal In- 
stitution. Designed as a place 
of exhibition, occupying the 
finest site in Scotland, this 
edifice is now tenanted by 
schools, offices, and the Royal 
Society. The schools can easily 
be provided for, and if there be 
no room for the Royal Society 
as well as the Academy, it could 
be housed at a vastly less cost 
than would be required to build 
a new National Gallery or a 
new Academy. A suggestion 
that an addition should be 
made to the existing National 
Gallery buildings will, we trust, 
meet with the determined op- 
position of all who care for 
architecture and for the fair 
face of Edinburgh. 

When the Prince Consort 
laid the foundation-stone of 
the National Gallery, he con- 
gratulated the people of Scot- 
land that “part of the funds 
available for its support was 
the ancient grant which, at 
the Union of the two king- 
doms, was secured towards 
the encouragement of the 
fisheries and manufactures of 
Scotland.” His Royal High- 
ness was probably not aware 
that the ancient grant was 
not limited to the encourage- 
ment of fisheries and manufac- 
tures alone. He went on to 
say that these “ important 
branches of industry had ar- 
rived at that stage of manhood 
and prosperity, that—no longer 
requiring the aid of a fostering 
Government — they maintain 
themselves, and could render 
aid to their younger and 
weaker sisters—the Fine Arts.” 
“The improvement of the coun- 
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try” was the phrase used by 
the Commissioners for the 
Union; and even if fisheries 
and manufactures do not re- 
quire the help of the Board of 
Manufactures, it must occur to 
some of us that before the Fine 
Arts were made inheritors of 
this ancient Scottish Fund, 
other and more practical 
methods of “improving the 
country” might have been 
allowed to state their claims 
as heirs. The Treasury has 
been relieved to the extent of 
£2000 a-year for every year 
that this “ancient grant ” has 
been used for the purpose of 
keeping up the National Collec- 
tions. By a piece of sharp 
practice the money has been 
diverted to uses never contem- 
plated. Scotland, even with 
this annual sum, has for fifty 
years been treated scurvily ; 
without it art would have had 
noencouragement. By a Treas- 
ury dodge—no more dignified 
word will fit— money which 
should have been spent in pro- 
viding piers for Highland fisher- 
men, or in the encouragement 
of forestry, has relieved the 
Imperial Exchequer of claims 
which art in Scotland was en- 
titled to make. The crofters 
are always with us, and their 
needs are recognised as matters 
of Imperial moment, and rightly 
so. If, however, the Scottish 
representatives at Westminster 
wish to carry on the traditions 
of the men who did much for 
Scotland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they will see not only 
that the National Gallery and 
the Schools of Art receive fair 
treatment, but that this £2000 
a-year of Scottish money is de- 
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voted to purposes akin to those 
for which it wasintended. Few 
objects of greater importance 
than the encouragement of 
forestry are likely to be sug- 
gested, and if the Board of 
Manufactures be directed to 
turn its energies, its income, 
and its savings to this work, 
it will begin a new era of 
usefulness for itself and again 
have the opportunity of ren- 
dering enormous benefit to the 
country. Let it be considered 
what this would mean. Scot- 
land would at last have a bit 
of forest land managed, not 
at the whim nor to furnish the 
necessities of successive pro- 
prietors, but in accordance with 
definite principles laid down by 
a far-sighted owner whom 
“marriage and death and 
division” can never touch. 
Oddly enough, much of Scot- 
land has been “made barren” 
by these causes. When a laird 
had a daughter to tocher, a 
plantation was felled, whether 
it was ready or not: “death 
and division” are always with 
us. This dream may not be 
realised without a larger ex- 
penditure than the resources 
of the Board of Manufactures 
would provide. Land would 
have to be purchased before it 
could be planted. Yet the 
establishment of an equipped 
School of Forestry necessitates 
no great initial expenditure: 
the difficulty hitherto has been 
the provision of an annual in- 
come. The scheme is too large 
to be discussed now. The hint 
has been given; it is for those 
specially interested in the affor- 
esting of waste places to make 
the most of a rare occasion. 
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TRUE to that instinct which 
finds the Boer, the most insan- 
itary race laying claim to a 
civilisation of any standard, 
the squatters who settled upon 
Hopetown as a site suitable for 
a village chose a situation as 
insalubrious as any to be found 
on the fringe of the Karoo. Ina 
cup-valley of mean dimensions, 
the little collection of shanties 
which group round the church 
and town-hall, enhancing by 
comparison their appearance of 
solidity, lay tucked away in the 
folds of the bare dusty hills, so 
that if tracks did not converge 
upon the village with the reg- 
ularity of spokes to the axle of 
a wheel there would be no evid- 
ence of its existence to the 
passer-by outside a narrow 
radius. It was not until the 
advance - guard covering the 
New Cavalry Brigade topped 
the actual bluff above the 
hamlet that the temporary 
importance of Hopetown was 
realised. The dip in which the 
village lay was black with the 
transport of many columns, and 
the dust and smoke raised by 
the thousands of animals and 
hundreds of cooking fires formed 
a heavy haze which, covering 
the township as with a pall, 
hung half-way between the 
level of the valley and the 
overhanging brae where the 
advance - guard stood halted. 
It was not an inviting picture. 


The dust and vapour seemed 
unable to face the perpendicular 
violence of the midday sun; the 
only perceptible movement in 
the middle distance was the 
shimmer of the atmosphere, 
squirming as it were under the 
relentless heat ; while the great 
pall of dust and smoke, as if 
ashamed to raise its head, 
mushroomed out against the 
hillsides with undecided edging. 

As we stood gasping for some 
breath of air to relieve the 
burden of oppressive heat, it 
seemed that the valley was 
some great stew-pot of the 
inferno, and that Hopetown was 
simmering at its bottom. 

The brigadier cantered up to 
the advance-guard, and throw- 
ing his reins to his orderly, 
made a brief survey of the 
topographical approaches to 
Hopetown. 

Brigadier. “Well, there is 
not much of De Wet left in 
this corner of the world. All 
the commandoes! of the Hunt 
seem to have forgathered here 
and to be having a day off. 
What a hole of a place—ideal, 
from the Dutchman’s point of 
view. Why, the smell of it 
reaches up here. But here 
comes a robber in a_ pink 
‘beaver’: we shall soon know 
all about it.” 

A diminutive boy in staff kit 
cantered up and demanded in- 
formation about the column. 





1 Jocular term borrowed from the Dutch for smail British columns. 
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Staff Officer. “What column 


is this?” 

B. “The 
Brigade.” 

S. O. “Never heard of you. 
Who told you to come in here? 
Who commands you?” 

B. “Steady, my fledgling, 
one question at a time. You 
are given to heaping matters, I 
see, which is a bad habit in one 
so young. I will answer one of 
your questions, the last one. 
I command this column: and 
now you will answer me. What 
columns are in Hopetown?” 

S. O. “Sorry, sir, but——” 

B. “Don’t apologise. I know 
I don’t look like a general, but 
it doesn’t help you out of your 
difficulties to say so. You only 
slip into it worse every time; 
now, then, to the columns?” 

S. O. “ Knox’s, Pilcher’s, 
Plumer’s, and Paris’s.” 

B. “Good; and what is the 
latest news about De Wet?” 

S. O. “He has broken out 
east across the railway; half 
his force went up north and 
half crossed by Paauwpan.” 

B. “Who are on him?” 

S. O. “I am not quite sure ; 
but I hear that Haig, Thorney- 
croft, Crabbe, and Henniker 
are either following him or 
trying to cut him off.” 

B. “And what are four 
columns doing halted here in 
this dorp ?” 

S. O. “They are all stone 
cold.” 

B. “The price of losing De 
Wet. Now, young feller, just 
you hie back to your general, 
Charles Knox, I suppose, and 
tell him that the New Cavalry 
Brigade is coming right in here, 
but will not worry him long, as 


New 


Cavalry 
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it has orders to be off to-night. 
(The youth salutes and goes to 
the right-about, while the 
brigadier continues to his 
staff) Just as well to let 
Knox know that I am on my 
own. I must invent a special 
mission from Pretoria, other- 
wise he may seize me like the 
last fellow, and the future state 
of this column might then be 
worse than the first.” 

In the meantime the brigade 
led down into the noisome basin 
which holds Hopetown, and took 
up temporary quarters on the 
first patch against the water 
into which it could squeeze its 
long line of transport. It 
wedged in between two columns, 
and the bad condition of both 
gave evidence of the severity 
of the work in which they had 
recently been engaged. As col- 
umns, when they had first en- 
tered upon the chase after De 
Wet, they had each been five 
or six hundred strong ; now, per- 
haps, between them they could 
count five hundred mounted 
men, while of this number not 
more than a third were fit 
to do a twenty-mile trek at a 
better pace than a walk. Yet 
each, three weeks earlier, had 
started from the railway newly 
equipped with remounts. 

If any are sufficiently inter- 
ested te cast about for a reason 
for the hopeless state of the 
columns in the Colony at this 
period, they may possibly find 
in the experiences of the brigade 
a solution of the remount ques- 
tion which has so puzzled the 
more intelligent students of 
the war. The column newly 
equipped at the railway was 
generally worse off for horse 
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flesh and less mobile than the 
force which had not been within 
reach of the Remount Depart- 
ment for months. The pro- 
cedure was in this wise. The 
column commander struggled 
gasping into the haven of re- 
lief afforded by the railway. 
He had barely issued to his 
men and horses a full ration 
when the telegraph began to 
talk. Down came the brief 
little order from Pretoria, 
“You will entrain for Cypher 
Ghat without delay. Trains 
will reach you by three this 
afternoon.” In vain would the 
column commander plead for 
rest for man and beast. The 
fiat had gone forth. All pro- 
test was met with a single re- 
iteration of the original order, 
with perhaps the adjunct, “ Re- 
mounts will be awaiting you 
to replace casualties.” What 
chance had the horses which 
had been overridden and under- 
fed for the last twelve days? 
Those which could hobble were 
thrust into close, dung-blocked 
trucks, and whirled away any 
distance from fifty miles to a 
thousand. Water they got 
when the railway officials saw 
fit to arrange the necessary 
halt in the necessary place, rest 
for them there was none. But 
the column commander who 
was new at the job could plume 
himself that he would be re- 
stocked and start with a new 
lease of life at his destin- 
ation. Vain thought! He 
found awaiting him at the 
end of his journey either the 
sweepings of the country-side— 
such animals as had been re- 
jected as unfitted for military 
service by marauding Boer and 


pushing column leader in turn, 
and finally collected by the zeal- 
ous “crawler” and duly reported 
in the “weekly bag” as captured 
from the enemy. Or if sweep- 
ings were not available, he 
would find waiting for him 
absolutely soft and raw im- 
portations, which had cost the 
taxpayer £40 apiece a few 
weeks previously,—the one as 
useless for the purpose required 
as the other. Rejection by a 
not over-fastidious enemy dis- 
poses of the one; of the other it 
was as mad a proceeding as 
taking a horse straight off grass 
and backing him to win you 
a stake at even weights with 
trained horses. The millions 
of the public money which lie 
wantonly strewed over the 
South African veldt would 
appal even the most phleg- 
matic of financiers. The waste 
in horse-flesh is inconceivable ; 
and the man with the stiff 
upper lip who refused to realise 
that it takes gentle breaking 
to bring the troop-horses to 
the perfection which enables 
them to cover for six con- 
secutive days thirty miles a- 
day with 20 stone on their 
backs, has added pence to 
the present burden of the 
income - tax. The taxpayer 
is naturally upset. He has 
cause. He seeks mental re- 
lief in philippics against the 
cavalry officer,—the man to 
whom he owes so much. He 
damns his intelligence and 
damns his breeding, and then, 
having railed sufficiently, pays 
cheerfully, with heavy self-sat- 
isfaction that some one has at 
last been put in his proper 
place, and that a lesson so 
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necessary has not really been 
so dearly purchased at the 
price. Poor innocent fool! the 
British taxpayer brings to mind 
that dear fat smiling million- 
aire, denizen of a West End 
club, to whom every day 
impecunious fellow - members 
would propose a game of 
picquet or écarté, well knowing 
that it was the quickest way 
in London to earn a certain 
£200. Your Commissions may 
sit upon the educational stand- 
ard of your officers, upon the 
sequel to your own folly in 
remount purchase: but will 
your inquiry ever reach the 
foundations of this edifice that 
you have condemned? I think 
not. One or two scapegoats 
will satisfy the British public 
upon those few occasions when 
it rises up in a thirst for 
blood. Willingness to pay 
rather than interfere will do 
the rest. And the spirit of 
apathy which is characteristic 
of the nation, in spite of the 
occasional outbursts of inter- 
ested indignation, will prevent 
a true disclosure of the horrid 
facts as long as the war is 
unfinished. Once a peace is 
ratified the national interest in 
both the present, past, and 
future state of its army will 
be as abruptly and effectually 
severed as the magazine charge 
in the Lee-Enfield rifle when 
the cut-off is snapped home, 
forgetful of the fact that. our 
next enemy may not be as 
merciful as the Boer; that 
he will not stand by and reap 
no benefit from our failures ; 
that in a few brief hours a 
situation may arise in which 
no wealth of bullion can save 
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us. It will take just one 
disaster such as this—a dis. 
aster which will carry anni- 
hilation with it—to cause the 
British nation too late to take 
just stock of its limitations 
Then in grief it will remember 
that he whom it treated as a 
mad fakir was indeed a true 
prophet. 

The state of the New Cavalry 
Brigade, as it wedged itself in 
between the two ghosts of 
mounted columns, was in itself 
an object-lesson. Those who 
have followed the interests of 
this little command through 
the foregoing chapters will 
have seen that it had not been 
called upon to make any ex- 
ceptional effort to sap it of its 
reserve forces. In fact, it had 
simply been marched and 
countermarched along dusty 
tracks at the whim of a 
superior officer. Yet under 
this mild usage the column 
had arrived back at a_ base 
with 25 per cent of its animals 
useless and an equal proportion 
whose days of usefulness were 
numbered. The sole reason 
for this was the fact that the 
animals had never been trained 
to long distances in a trying 
climate with 20 stone on their 
backs. The care of the briga- 
dier or the watchfulness of the 
squadron officers availed nothing 
when the green remount was 
put to the twenty-mile test. 
But you will say, How, if this 
is really the case, was it to 
be avoided? An_ intelligent 
anticipation of events should 
have told those who started 
their campaign with the ad- 
vantage of the three months 
failure of their predecessors 
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what would be the approximate 
remount requirements. The 
British nation would have 
backed the demands of this 
intelligent anticipation, not in 
thousands, but in millions, and 
by so doing would have saved 
not thousands but millions. If 
the original remount depots 
had been other than “ Siberias ” 
for incompetent officers from 
the outpost line, or if the recom- 
mendations of the senior cavalry 
and remount officers had been 
listened to, we should have 
had less of the saddling of raw 
horses straight from the train 
and ship,—less of the stupidity 
which expected them to do the 
work which can only be done by 
a system of gradual and careful 
training and acclimatisation. 
It is as suicidal and expensive 
to put green horses into the 
field as it is to put untrained 
men. Yet at this period of the 
war we were practising both 
these expedients, and wonder- 
ing why the Burgher was not 
subjugated, and why the in- 
come-tax steadily increased. 
The stories of sinful waste 
and incompetent groping for a 
means out of the tangle do not 
connect themselves intimately 
with this history. But no doubt 
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remains that the system which 
was at this period in practice 
was vicious in the extreme. 
In a word, the whole of the 
British mobile strength inSouth 
Africa was directly based on 
the railway communication. 
This gave a column at the 
utmost a twelve days’ lease of 
life, which meant that the 
troops must keep within a six 
days’ march of the permanent 
way or starve. This limited 
the area of effective operation ; 
and while we were wasting our 
energy and horse-flesh against 
the enemy’s raiders, the bulk 
of their resistance was calmly 
ploughing beyond the reach of 
castigation. The convoy may 
be slow and may be vulner- 
able, the fortified post may ‘be 
isolated and invite attack; 
but as military expedients in 
a large country both are 
superior to the base - bound 
column, 

The brigadier left the brigade- 
major to settle the column into 
its quarters, and taking the In- 
telligence officer with him, made 
straight for the hub of Hope- 
town’s universe. The hotel and 
the telegraph-office stood close 
together. Outside the former a 
little scarlet flaglet fluttered, its 





' It is interesting to note that eventually this reasoning was brought home to 
the direction of operations in South Africa. After practically a year of the un- 
satisfactory groping referred to in the text, the conception of the blockhouse 
system enabled mounted troops to operate far into the vital interior of the 
country without returning to the railway. It must be understood that the main 
use of the blockhouse-line was not to stretch an impassable chevaua-de-frise from 
point to point, but to furnish a series of posts, which ensured the safety of the 


‘onvoys which followed their trend. By this means it was possible to keep 
columns operating in the interior supplied with food and forage. So much so, 
that towards the end many columns had not been near a town or railway for 
weeks, The conception of the “drives,” which ultimately brought the peace 
movement to a head, was an afterthought, which is commonly attributed in 
South Africa to the sagacity of that intrepid and versatile young cavalry leader, 
Colonel Mike Rimington. 
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double point showing that the 
general officer who _ sported 
it claimed divisional rank,—a 
quaint claim at this period 
of the war, when lieutenant- 
generals were parading the 
theatre at the head of little 
paarde kommandos three to four 
hundred strong. The brigadier 
spotted the flag, and then edged 
off to the telegraph-office. “We 
will first make things straight 
with K. Then we will consult 
this new horror with the ori- 
flamme that we have stumbled 
into!” Three tired clerks, two 
soldiers and a civilian, were try- 
ing to cope with the telegraphic 
efforts of five columns. The 
brigadier dictated his message 
to the Intelligence officer. It 
was a bare announcement of 
arrival, duplicated to Pretoria 
and De Aar. 

Telegraph Operator. “ There 
is no chance of any private 
wires going through for at 
least forty-eight hours; post 
would be quicker!” 

Brigadier. “Then you will 
just have to clear the line.” 

T. O. “Can only do that for 
general officers.” 

B. “That is all I ask you to 
do,—so here you are!” 

T. O. Beg pardon, sir; but 
are you a general,—you are 
not like most generals. Yes, 
sir, it’s nice and short. I can 
get this off in about five min- 
utes. They clear the line, of 
course, at De Aar; we are only 
working to De Aar. I have 
quite a lot of messages for you, 
sir; they have been coming all 
last night.” (The operator 
handed out the bundle of tele- 
graphic jetsam.) 

The telegrams contained the 
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usual proportion of hysterical 
nonsense from the De Wet ex- 
pert and various intelligence 
and departmental centres ; also 
a direct order from the general 
at De Aar to proceed without 
delay to Orange River Station 
and there entrain for Jagers- 
fontein Road in the Orange 
River Colony. This at least 
was satisfactory, as it meant 
without fail good - bye to the 
hated Karoo. The news tele- 
gram was interesting reading, 
though a little indefinite in its 
wording. In the light of sub- 
sequent knowledge the informa- 
tion which it conveyed was 
much as the brigadier had 
anticipated. De Wet, after 
the sack of Strydenburg, had 
doubled north,—in fact, had 
almost retraced his original 
line. He had thrown a feint 
up in the direction of Mark’s 
Drift, and thus drawn the pur- 
suit temporarily off the true 
line, but had as_ suddenly 
swung to the east. Here he 
had again been struck by the 
indefatigable Plumer, tempor- 
arily renovated and with suf- 
ficient steam up to take him 
a short spurt. That spurt 
was sufficient to rob De Wet of 
his last impedimenta, to cause 
him to bifurcate in his flight. 
Part of the pursued rabble 
went north, half hurled itself 
across the Cape Government 
Railway in the vicinity of 
Paauwpan. Plumer’s spurt was 
just too short to bring about 
the definite result required, and 
he crawled into Hopetown to 
further revive his energy. In 
the meantime it was learned 
from prisoners and other sources 
that the group of fugitives try- 
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ing to cross the Orange River 
north of Hopetown was Judge 
Hertzog’s and Pretorius’s party. 
Brand had made the passage at 
Mark’s Drift, while De Wet, 
with the ex-President, was still 
in the Colony heading for 
Philipstown. Then hope ran 
high. The Orange River was 
in flood, while stops were in 
front of and south of the 
harried guerilla. Thorneycroft 
and Henry in the vicinity of 
Colesberg ; Crabbeand Henniker 
on his tail; Grenfell, Murray, 
and others strung out in an 
ever-decreasing circle! Swollen 
river in front, desperate Eng- 
lishmen behind, what chance 
had the residue of the invaders 
now! But the brigadier shook 
his head as he pricked out the 
positions on the map. ‘‘ There 


is no mention of troops moving 
down from the north. What 
does Napoleon say about rivers 


as barriers in war ?—he classes 
them as negotiable obstacles, 
after deserts and mountains, 
right low down on the scale. 
Flood or no flood, ole man 
De Wet will cross that river 
just wherever and  when- 
ever he pleases; and if we 
have no one north of it 
either to pick him up or to 
head him while crossing, he will 
get clear away, and we shall 
have let slip another oppor- 
tunity, by crass stupidity and 
failure to make use of the very 
signal advantages which cir- 
cumstances have placed in our 
way. Plumer and my brigands 
get to Orange River Station 
to-night. Even if they have 
truckage waiting for us, we 
shall not march clear of Jagers- 
fontein Road until the day after 
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to-morrow. That will give ole 
man De Wet twenty - four 
hours’ clear lead. I must say 
that I cannot see the hand of 
genius in the fitting of this plan 
to the map. This is the line 
that both Plumer and I should 
take—Orange River Station, 
Ramah, Luckhoff, Fauresmith. 
One of us halt at Luckhoff; 
Kimberley send a column to 
Koffyfontein ; Bloemfontein an- 
other to Petrusburg and Ab- 
ramskraal; while Fauresmith 
and Jagersfontein form bases 
for columns sent to them from 
Springfontein ; and then with a 
consistent and strong line of 
outposts we might have stopped 
his main road north, although 
we should be too late to man 
the river. But, anyhow, I’ll have 
a try at convincing them at 
headquarters that I am a better 
man outside than inside a cattle- 
truck. So here goes. Mr In- 
telligence, paper and ink and 
take it down, and mind it is to 
go in cipher!” The brigadier 
then roughly drew a comparison 
in the saving of time involved 
by a direct march upon Faure- 
smith from Orange River Sta- 
tion and transport by rail, 
closing the message with a 
promise to be in Fauresmith 
the second day after leaving 
the railway. 

It then became a question of 
a@ square meal at the cara- 
vanserai. The concentration of 
five columns had taxed the 
capabilities of the little hostel 
beyond endurance. All that 
they could furnish was milk 
and butter. But they were 
prepared to cook any food that 
was brought, so with an effort 
it was possible to arrive at a 
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meal, There was no lack of 
entertainment, however. One 
of the columns had sent out 
300 men and a pompom in 
pursuit of Hertzog’s fugitives, 
and the force had just returned 
with quite a haul of prisoners. 
They had come across the rear- 
most of them just as they were 
in the act of crossing the river 
in a rickety punt, which vessel 
had been scientifically rendered 
unseaworthy by a well-directed 
belt of pompom-shells, Ex- 
amination of the bushes on the 
near bank of the river showed 
that dozens of Boers had liter- 
ally gone to earth. The river 
approach was full of rain- 
fissures and water-cracks, and 
the men spent the whole morn- 
ing actually bolting Burghers 
from cover, much in the same 
manner as a pack of beagles 
is well used to aid sportsmen 
to shoot a rabbit-covert. 

It was not until you found 
opportunity to see these prison- 
ers that you realised what this 
war meant to these farmer 
guerillas, and the influence 
which the failure of De Wet’s 
invasion must have made on 
the subsequent operations. 
Amongst the whole 200 prison- 
ers that were brought in that 
day, there was only one man 
—a man who called himself 
Hertzog’s secretary—who was 
completely dressed. The ma- 
jority had neither coats nor 
boots; and their remaining 
costume was in the last stage 
of decay. Nor had the inner 
man been nurtured any better 
than the outer. They were 
emaciated and drawn with 
hunger and hardship. They 
rose out of their holes with 
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their hands above their heads 
like great gaunt ghosts with 
saucer eyes. They were in 
such a state that surrender 
brought to them no pangs of 
remorse. They welcomed it as 
a means to live, and their 
ravenous supplication for food 
was not the least pathetic set- 
ting to the scene. They are 
a strange paradox these people. 
One could not help admiring 
the patriotism—or is it mag- 
netic power of their leaders ?— 
which kept in the field, in spite 
of all its dismal horrors of 
death and suffering, men who 
had but to surrender to re- 
turn to their share of the com- 
fort of living. If it is true 
patriotism, then you feel in- 
clined to raise your hat. But 
if it is only fear of the knout, 
then hanging is the best end 
you could wish the leaders, who 
are able to control such suffer- 
ing, and who, in the hope of 
personal advancement, refuse 
to alleviate it. But what is 
more humiliating than any- 
thing else, is the realisation 
that these miserable creatures 
are an enemy able to keep the 
flower of England’s army in 
check, to levy a tax of six 
millions a-month upon this 
country, and render abortive 
a military reputation built upon 
unparalleled traditions. This 
is indeed a bitter reflection, 
a painful reminder that the 
advance of science has placed 
the athlete and the cripple 
almost upon an equality m 
armed encounter. 

It was an interesting gather- 
ing that partook of dinner i 
the quaintly boarded _ little 
dining-room of the Hopetown 
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tavern. Four column com- 
manders and their staffs filled 
the tables, which betimes were 
the mess-boards of the bank 
clerks and shop-walkers of the 
village. The soldiers, however, 
had some right to be in tem- 
porary possession, since the 
viands were their own. The 
two little serving-maids, daugh- 
ters of a Dutch proprietress, 
were alive to the unusual im- 
portance of their duties, and 
had carefully prepared for the 
part. Print dresses were dis- 
pensed with, and they stood 
arrayed in their Sabbath 
frocks, covered with the be- 
coming apron-pinafore which 
the country affects, and with 
carefully braided hair, not in- 
nocent of some fatty dressing. 
Quaint little maids— why should 
we quiz them?—they were there 
dressed and determined to do 
their best. At the first table 
sat a middle-aged major- 
general, a man of kindly face 
and habit. As a soldier—a 
fierce, intrepid leader—can you 
not remember the day when he 
lay amongst the scrub of the 
Modder bank with his chest laid 
bare by a raking bullet, and 
refused to be carried to hospital, 
—even entreated the doctors to 
let him carry out the mad 
effort, worthy of a Marshal 
Ney, which had been intrusted 
to him, and which all but cost 
him his life. Yet, so strange 
1s the complex nature of the 
Englishman, this man, whom 
the breath of war could rouse 
to a courage almost super- 
human, spent his leisure in the 
toils of artistic photography, 
and evinced more demonstra- 
tive pleasure over a successful 
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plate than in a battlement of 
arms made sweet in victory. 
At the next table sat a leader 
of another kind, or rather a 
different development of the 
same type of quiet unassuming 
English gentleman,—the gal- 
lant, thrusting, never - tiring 
Plumer. Small spare man of 
dainty gait and finish, yet 
moulded in a clay which 
hitherto has shown no flaw in 
the rougher elements of the 
soldier. It is no inconsiderable 
tribute to his sterling qualities 
as a leader that he gained both 
the confidence and devotion of 
the rough Bushboys from the 
Antipodes, with whom he was 
associated. But however dainty 
and unassuming the shell, it is 
the spirit which fashions the 
man, and he who would con- 
tinue in the shade of Plumer’s 
banner must ride with all the 
cunning he may possess to 
prove himself worthy of the 
lead he follows. At another 
table sits Pilcher, the man on 
wires. Hot-headed he may 
be, yet withal crafty in war: 
worthy representative of the 
race of young soldiers which the 
Nile has bred. Then there was 
our own brigadier, as buoyant 
in spirit and as light of heart 
as any of his ancestors who 
played the gallant in the Court 
of Versailles, yet possessing be- 
neath the veneer of gaiety a 
steadfast tenacity of purpose, 
which favoured the quartering 
added from the north of the 
Tweed. The room was full of 
men—men who for eighteen 
solid months had been engaging 
in the stern realities of war. 
The leaders who had exercised 
the balance of life and death, 
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the juniors who had looked a 
thousand dangers squarely in 
the face. If success in war 
was only made up in the excel- 
lence of fighting men, then 
England could stand out pre- 
eminent. Unfortunately, suc- 
cess lies in business - soldiers 
plus fighting men. It is in her 
business-soldiers that England’s 
weakness lies. 

It is only when the intention 
is to do something desperate 
that one is able to appreciate 
the obstructive temperament of 
military officialdom. The whole 
system teems with “ wait-a-bit ” 
thorns; and in such rare cases 
when difficulties do not exist, 
some jack-in-office is certain to 
arrive with the sole object and 
intention of inventing them. 
Now, the brigadier had put 
forward a simple and rational 
plan,—so simple and rational 
that the lieutenant-general at 


De Aar had willingly acqui- 
esced, for this general was at 
least a man to whom his juniors 
might look and be certain of 


support. But after the general 
there arose a pack of snarling 
juniors, whose only energy 
seemed to be expended in an 
endeavour to frustrate the plans 
of others. The brigade had 
orders to march by night the 
six miles which separate Hope- 
town from Orange River Sta- 
tion, but long before it took the 
road the departmental spirit of 
opposition had commenced to 
make itself felt. 

First came a “ clear-the-line ” 
message from the transport 
officer, ordering the brigadier to 
hand over his mule-transport 
to another column commander. 
It is true that he promised to 
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re-equip him with mule-trans- 
port at the destination of his 
railway journey ; but the brig- 
adier had had experience of the 
director of transport’s promises, 
This was an impediment which 
it was possible to ignore ; but it 
was followed by another more 
serious, The supply people ap- 
peared to have been hurt on 
the score of the short notice 
which had been given to them, 
and raised a host of difficulties, 
But the climax was reached 
when the Intelligence Depart- 
ment volunteered the informa- 
tion that it would be useless 
for the brigade to apply for 
maps, aS they had none in 
stock; but they added, “ As a 
substitute we are sending the 
best local guide procurable.” 
The brigadier had met the 
first of these hindrances with 
equanimity, but the last burden 
upset the camel’s load. “Did 
you ever see such fellows? they 
are bent on thwarting me every 
time. I shall ignore them right 
through ; the only attention the 
man who has the audacity to 
offer me a low horse-thieving 
local expert as the substitute for 
a gross of maps deserves is to be 
court-martialled and stamped 
out of existence on sight. You 
need not telegraph all that, Mr 
Intelligence ; but you may send 
a message to the general in 
De Aar to inform him that, 
having received his orders, I 
shall leave no stone unturned 
to carry out the scheme he has 
sanctioned, in spite of local 
obstruction. That is to be the 
sense of the message, and it 
ought to cover any subsequent 
act of disobedience which we 
undertake. Don’t make answers 
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to any of these subordinate 
fry; we will just march at 
nine o'clock to-night to 
Orange River Station, raid 
the place of such rations as 
we can lay hands on, and 


then, maps or no maps, take 
off our caps to Cape Colony 
for ever.” 


It was just as well that the 
brigadier had made his own 
arrangements, for both Plumer 
and Pilcher forgathered at 
Orange River that night, and 
the stationmaster, with the 
bonhomie bred of a long period 
spent in disappointing every- 
body with whom he came in 
contact, informed each column- 
commander in rotation that 
the best he could promise them 
was truckage sufficient for one 
squadron on the following day, 
two squadrons perhaps on the 
second day, and the whole of 
the mounted troops ordered by 
rail certainly not before a week 
or ten days. We just ask you 
to make a short study of this 
situation. The episode which 
is here related was not a farce— 
far from it: it was a serious 
endeavour on the part of the 
British army in South Africa 
to capture or destroy a noted 
brigand called De Wet. <A 
possibility of bringing about 
this desired result was certainly 
within view, and the British 
army was straining every nerve 
to avail itself of a unique 
opportunity. To the humble 
subaltern, who was but a 
Microscopic atom of that huge 
British army, this herculean 
effort partook rather of the 
nature of burlesque than of 
Serious war. But it was noth- 
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ing to the burlesque which was 
shortly to be enacted on Orange 
River Station platform. 

As day broke other columns 
concentrated on the station 
buildings, until the inartistic 
surroundings of the little centre 
became black with men and 
animals. In appearance it 
might well be likened to a 
swarm of bees in temporary 
possession of a window-frame. 
Amongst the troops waiting for 
rolling stock was a wild com- 
pany of over-sea Colonials—men 
of independent character and 
fine physique, who had already 
done their year in the country, 
and to whom the sight of a 
permanent way and the smell 
of a station-yard brought 
memories of homes in a distant 
land, and transports tossing on 
Table Bay, and a promise that 
had been made to them by 
some one, that they should re- 
turn home the next time they 
touched the railway. Their 
dash after De Wet had been 
undertaken rather in the spirit 
vf a favour. “Give us this one 
turn more, and we will let you 
go!” And now they were 
back at the line, rumour had 
it that their belated truck- 
age had been ordered to convey 
them back to the Orange River 
Colony. They accepted this 
rumour as a breach of faith, 
and feeling ran high in the 
contingent—ran so high that 
it overlapped and swamped the 
tiny pillar of discipline which 
thirteen months of campaign- 
ing had built into the constitu- 
tion of the corps. The climax 
was reached on the morning of 
the concentration at Orange 
River Station. The colonel 
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commanding the over-sea 
Colonials stood chatting with 
our brigadier. We were wait- 
ing for the shoddy platform 
buffet to open its hospitable 
doors, when suddenly we were 
aware of the whole of his 
contingent marching in correct 
files on to the platform. A full 
private was in command. He 
issued his orders clearly. 
“ Halt!” — “Pile arms!” — 
“Stand clear!”—“ Fall out!” 
And then a deputation of three 
advanced towards us. They 
saluted their colonel with all 
military punctiliousness, and 
stood as stiffly to attention as 
is possible with the irregular. 

Colonial Colonel. “‘What does 
this mean, men?” 

Spokesman. “If you please, 
sir, we have mutinied” (the 
supporting deputation gravely 
nodded their assent). 

C. C. “The devil you have! 
—but do you realise what it 
means when you mutiny on 
active service ?” 

S. “Well, you see, sir, it is 
putting it rather strongly, 
perhaps, to say that we have 
mutinied. But you see, sir, 
our time is up, and we have 
determined not to go on the 
trek any more. Our last 
trek was a favour. We were 
promised that we should be 
sent home the next time we 
struck the railway, and we 
hold by this promise.” 

C. C. “Men, don’t be fools. 
Go back to your camp. You 
have no need to believe that 
faith will be broken with you. 
But think of the example you 
are setting to the rest of the 
troops here! Think of what 
the people at home will say! 
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You don’t realise what you 
are liable to for mutiny.” 

S. “Well, sir, we don’t 
exactly mean this as mutiny. 
This is just a protest against 
being kept out here against 
our will and agreement. You 
will accept it, sir, in the spirit 
that it is given—a protest, sir!” 

C.C. “Very good. Go back 
to your lines!” 

The deputation saluted, re- 
turned to the fallen-out con- 
tingent, which gravely unpiled 
its arms and marched back 
to its lines, amid a little desul- 
tory cheering from some few 
bystanders who realised what 
was taking place. 

The brigadier turned to the 
Colonial colonel and said, “Well, 
that is the quaintest attitude 
that I have ever seen taken up 
by a body of men. Do they 
often treat you to these pro- 
tests?” 

C. C. “Sometimes. They are 
children in many respects. I 
can tell you they need gentle 
handling. They have made 
their protest, and for a week 
or so will be quite satisfied. I 
even fancy that I shall be able 
to get them to do yet another 
trek if the authorities insist; 
but it makes it devilish hard 
for us to deal with these 
fellows, when faith is 8 
constantly broken with them. 
They are as quiet as mic 
when I get them away from 
the railway. But once they 
see metals they smell sea 
water, and it upsets them. 
They are fine but quait 
fellows!” 

The brigadier acquiesced. He 
would have been just the man 
to have commanded these med. 
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And he would have improved 
a situation such as the one we 
had just witnessed. Yet it 
would be impossible to over- 
rate the delicacy of that situa- 
tio. A tactless man, full of 
the power which long genera- 
tions of military discipline has 
built round the sanctity of a 
commission, in a few short 
sentences would have _ con- 
verted the scene of incipient 
mutiny into open intractable 
rebellion. As it was, the 
mutiny was taken in the 
spirit in which it had been 
made, and terminated to the 
satisfaction of all concerned.! 

The New Cavalry Brigade 
became almost complete at 
Hopetown, as the brigadier 
was able to collect his last 
missing squadron of the 21st 
King’s Dragoon Guards, which 
hitherto had been taking part 
in the De Wet hunt with 
another column. A portion of 
the Mount Nelson Light Horse, 
however, was still missing ; but 
the brigadier did not worry 
about them, and felt himself 
complete, as he took the pre- 
caution to issue orders that he 
was about to proceed by rail 
to Jagersfontein Road. But, 
as the narrative of the next 
forty-eight hours is to show, 
the military system prevailing 
in South Africa was such that 
It was only by a miracle that 
the most sagacious of leaders 
were able to accomplish any 
exceptional result by strategy. 
The brigadier had schemed to 
bring about a result which 
could only be arrived at by 
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the most rigid concealment of 
plan and direction. 

It must be borne in mind 
that the Boers at this period of 
the campaign had the most 
perfect system of intelligence. 
There was not a district in the 
Transvaal or Orange River 
Colony which was not under 
the command of a local com- 
mandant, who with a following 
of fifty to a hundred men main- 
tained a system of observation- 
posts throughout the length and 
breadth of his district, and who 
apparently had the means of 
conveying to some _ central 
organisation early intelligence 
of the movement of every 
British column. This may 
appear to the casual observer 
as an enormous undertaking, 
but in reality it was nothing of 
the kind. It was absolutely 
essential to the Boer cause 
that a considerable portion ‘of 
their less valuable fighting 
material should thus be dis- 
tributed over the length and 
breadth of the guerilla area. 
Owing to the great distances 
to be traversed in South Africa, 
every Dutchman had a local 
knowledge of his own district 
which could never be acquired 
in a country of rapid communi- 
cation such as England. To 
local men were apportioned the 
net - work of observation - hills 
in which the country abounds. 
They lived upon the hill-tops 
all day, and returned either 
to farms or other places of 
security during the night. 
Their method of inter - com- 
munication was by means of 


Bi This very contingent continued to serve with distinction for quite a con- 
siderable period after the little episode narrated above. 
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Kaffirs, and through this agency 
news could travel by relay as 
easily and rapidly as it is carried 
by a similar system amongst 
the natives of India. A Kaffir 
will dog-trot ten miles in two 
hours; consequently without 
much effort Boer information 
would travel a hundred and 
twenty miles in twenty-four 
hours. Added to this, every 
woman remaining upon a farm 
was of the nature of an intelli- 
gence agent, and after the 
women had been removed, for 
the most part to the concentra- 
tion camps, the majority of 
Kaffir kraals served the same 
purpose. It was this means of 
information which made the 
Boer resistance possible: it was 
to this system of espionage that 
De Wet owed the success of his 
meteor-like career. 

The Intelligence centre at De 
Aar being unable to furnish 


the requisite maps, took upon 
itself to supply “the best local 
guide procurable.” It is mainly 
to the services rendered by this 
local guide that De Wet owes 
his escape on this particular 


oceasion. The brigadier was 
fully alive to the existence of 
the Boer local espionage ; but it 
must be said with truth that 
he had not realised to what 
extent De Wet’s clientéle in- 
cluded the men who possessed 
the confidence of the De Wet 
expert and the intelligence 
faculty at De Aar. If he had 
realised this he would have 
been content to have made his 
dash, trusting to the almost 
supernatural instinct of the 
Tiger. As it was, the Tiger 
was allowed to sever his con- 
nection with the column, and to 
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be replaced by one of the many 
“sitters upon the fence” who 
have for months conduced to 
the prolongation of the war. 
The latest information with 
regard to the movements of 
De Wet had been signalled by 
Haig, who appeared to hold 
the view that he had the arch- 
guerilla hemmed in against the 
unfordable flood of the Orange 
River in the immediate neigh. 
bourhood of the Colesberg 
waggon - bridge. Now the 
brigadier, as has already been 
shown, did not believe in the 
unfordability of rivers. More- 
over, the Orange River in front 
of us was falling, and further 
information, which had been 
arrived at through a rather 
peculiar channel, furnished us 
with the details of a letter of 
instruction which had been sent 
by De Wet when at Stryden- 
burg to Field-cornet Botmann, 
then commanding the local 
commando in the Fauresmith 
district, instructing him to 
collect as many horses and 
Cape-carts as possible, and to 
keep them in readiness at 
Philipolis in order to expedite 
his (De Wet’s) journey north. 
Basing his plans upon this 
information, the brigadier de- 
termined to place himself on 
the line Jagersfontein-Faure- 
smith just at the moment when 
De Wet halted to catch his 
breath at Philipolis. He would 
then detach half his force to 
cover his right, facing south, 
leaving it to Plumer or other 
troops despatched from the 
railway at Jagersfontein Road 
to cover and close his left flank. 
To frustrate the vigilance of 
Botmann’s observation-posts 1 
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was the brigadier’s intention 
to make Fauresmith by forced 
marches. It had to be con- 
sidered that there was only a 
small margin in which it would 
be possible to arrive at Faure- 
smith with advantage. Too 
early an arrival would have 
warned and headed De Wet 
before the flank - detached 
column was in position to co- 
operate effectually ; while dalli- 
ance on the line of march would 
have missed him altogether. 
It was a manceuvre which 
could not have been successful 
without some element of luck, 
but which was destined to be 
rendered abortive by the co- 
operation of the local guide. 

As it was, the man was not 
taken into the brigadier’s con- 
fidence until he issued his 
marching orders to his force, 
a bare two hours before the 
column was destined to take 
theroad. The guide had joined 
the command with all the pomp 
and dignity attaching to a 
following of five mounted 
native retainers. He was an 
Africander of a most marked 
type, and opened his connection 
with the Intelligence officer 
with the information that he 
was not an ordinary guide, that 
he only took his instructions 
from the officer commanding 
the column, and that he re- 
ported alone to him. The 
brigadier smiled at his 
pedantry, remarking that if 
he did his job it did not matter 
much to whom and by whom 
he made his reports. 

In order to facilitate the 
early movement of the brigade, 
it had moved across the now 
historic railway - bridge at 
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Orange River and camped in 
the Herbert district, with the 
report that Kimberley was its 
destination. For the sake of 
precaution the brigadier had 
thrown out a strong outpost 
into the hilly country covering 
the road to Ramah. Shortly 
after midnight, the Intelligence 
officer was sent out with the 
final instructions to this out- 
post. As he stumbled amongst 
the rocks he saw in the dim 
light which the young moon 
diffused a mounted native 
moving along a track below 
him. The native would have 
remained unrecognised, as the 
distance was considerable, if his 
horse had not been a piebald of 
peculiar marking. The mounted 
native “had the legs of” the 
Intelligence officer; but as he 
disappeared in the shadows of 
night the Intelligence officer’s 
apprehensions were allayed by 
hearing the man challenged by 
a picket from the outpost. In 
five minutes the Intelligence 
officer reached the picket to 
find the native gone, and the 
corporal in charge stated that 
the man had shown a pass 
signed by the Intelligence 
officer, Orange River Station. 
This hardly appeared to be 
satisfactory ; but the corporal, 
like so many young British 
non-commissioned officers, had 
had no directions concerning 
native scouts and passes, and 
not being trained to take upon 
himself precautionary responsi- 
bility, had been duly frightened 
and coerced by the scrawl of a 
hieroglyphic on a remnant of 
blue paper. 

The Intelligence officer con- 
sidered the whole affair with 
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great suspicion, and when he 
returned to the headquarters 
bivouac he walked down to the 
new guide’s entourage and took 
stock of his “boys” and animals. 
One of the five “boys” was 
missing, also a piebald pony 
of peculiar marking which had 
caught his eye earlier in the 
day. The Intelligence officer 
held his peace, but, armed with 
this information, determined to 
watch future developments, and 
flung himself down on the road- 
side to snatch half an hour’s 
sleep before the forward march 
should commence. 

It was the brigadier’s inten- 
tion to seize Luckhoff—a little 
hamlet situated half-way be- 
tween Orange River and Faure- 
smith—that morning by a coup 
de main. To accomplish this 


he detached half his force with- 
out baggage, under the com- 


mand of the colonel of the 
21st, to move as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit, 
and to occupy and hold the 
town until he himself arrived 
with the main body later in 
the day. The newly acquired 
guide was detailed to accom- 
pany the advanced column. By 
nine o’clock in the morning this 
advanced column was in posi- 
tion to bear down upon the 
little prairie township. The 
colonel of the 21st, well versed 
in the tactics best suited to 
surprise a village on the open 
plain, extended a squadron into 
a horn- like formation, and 
galloped, as he imagined, to 
the surprise of the inhabitants. 
The sequel was very different 
to what had been expected. 
Save for women, the village 
was deserted, while from the 
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high ground and hills to the 
north - east, a fully prepared 
posse from Botmann’s com- 
mando opened a heavy rifle- 
fire on such of the cavalry- 
men as had been detached to 
occupy the farther approaches. 
Our Intelligence guide, who by 
some means had disappeared 
during the later progress of the 
advance, was at once in evidence 
as soon as the town was entered. 
He rode straight as a die toa 
small store which ornamented 
the main street. Here he was 
met by the native of the pie- 
bald pony, and it was then 
discovered that our friend the 
guide was likewise the owner 
of the store. The first com- 
ment of the intelligent reader 
will be that the action of the 
guide was clumsy, both in 
design and execution, and 
that a column thus duped 
deserves to meet with ill 
success. The guide’s action 
was undoubtedly clumsy, but 
it must be remembered that 
he had had long experience of 
the British: he knew as well 
as every other man of similar 
calibre in South Africa how 
far he could afford to play 
with their forbearance. As far 
as the staff of the New Cavalry 
Brigade was concerned, once 
the guide was admitted to the 
confidence of the general the 
possibility of checking his 
further machinations was be 
yond their reach. The fault 
lay with those who had given 
him his credentials. Yet there 
was no proof against the man: 
he allowed that the store was 
his, he admitted that he had 
sent the native, claimed that 
he had permission to sei 
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that native, who, he as- 
sured us, was one of the most 
trusted and loyal scouts that 
the British had. For what 
reason had he sent him? The 
answer was simple enough. He 
had only sent him with a 
message to the man who was 
looking after his store, with 
instructions not to open it 
after daybreak lest it should 
be looted by friend and foe 
alike. 

The only remark in the way 
of comment made by the brig- 
adier was to the effect that 
“One only learns by ex- 
perience.” He refused, and 
doubtless rightly, to accede to 
the wishes of others on his 
staff that the man should be 
executed out of hand. He sent 
him back to Cape Colony, 
where, doubtless, he gave a 
satisfactory explanation, and re- 
turned again to some position 
of trust and honour in the 
British service. 

People in England, and those 
who have had experience of 
this extraordinary campaign, 
will never realise the extent to 
which the British army in 
South Africa has reposed con- 
fidence in knaves and scound- 
rels, For one man that may 
have been shot or hanged, 
there will have been a hundred 
who have gained the confidence 
of the British to betray it 
either to their own use or that 
of the enemy. No one could 
ever know or assess the extent 
of the knavery which has arisen, 
flourished, and grown fat in this 
long - protracted war. And 
What a field for sharps and 
knaves! Was not the control 
of the whole country in the 
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hands of straightforward and 
fair- thinking English officers, 
—men whose word was their 
bond, and who never thought 
to distrust their fellow - men, 
until their fellow- men thrust 
their barefaced iniquities upon 
them. Believe me, that under 
the Southern Cross it is not the 
Dutch who are vile. 

But although we could not 
hope now to fall upon the arch- 
guerilla with the full weight of 
first surprise, yet from the 
nature of the situation in which 
he had been engaged during 
the last three weeks his theatre 
and resources were of necessity 
circumscribed. The situation 
even yet presented possibilities, 
and the brigadier settled to re- 
main longer in Luckhoff than 
he had originally intended, 
sending a patrol to reconnoitre 
down as far as the Orange 
River. This patrol met with 
considerable success. It was 
commanded by the same pessi- 
mistic subaltern who had com- 
manded the advance-guard from 
Richmond Road. Again it was 
his fortune to chaperon the 
Intelligence officer in a quest 
for information. It was a 
fifteen-mile ride to the nearest 
portion of the river, conse- 
quently it was late in the after- 
noon when the patrol entered 
the hilly tracts of country which 
covered the immediate ap- 
proaches to the yellow stream. 
As the advance-guard of the 
party topped a little nek, 
they rode into a group of five 
Burghers. The British dragoons 
had the advantage, as_ the 
Burghers had only that moment 
emerged from the river, which 
they had crossed with the aid 
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of rafts manufactured from 
drift-wood and rushes. Not a 
shot was fired, and the men with 
evident signs of relief were glad 
to surrender the only two rifles 
remaining to them. 

One of the most curious traits 
in the Burgher’s character has 
always been displayed in the 
manner of his capitulation. He 
will always tell you that he is 
pleased to surrender, that it is 
an end that he has been long- 
ing and praying for for months, 
and yet until the actual moment 
which necessitates surrender he 
will strain every nerve to avoid 
capture, will suffer every priva- 
tion and hardship, hunger, 
thirst, disease, and _ sickness, 


rather than walk the few miles 
which separate him from the 
British outposts. Now take the 
case of these men who were just 
captured: after a most harass- 
ing campaign, they had gone to 


the risk and pain of crossing a 
rapid river in full flood; hav- 
ing crossed at infinite peril, 
they welcomed the advent of 
the hostile patrol which de- 
prived them of their liberty, 
and far from making expression 
of resentment, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to 
surrender, in an attitude which 
ill disguised their eagerness. 
Moreover, they were loqua- 
cious. They had crossed the 
railway at Paauwpan with the 
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remnant of De Wet’s fugitive 
commando, In the neighbour- 
hood of Philipstown the guerilla 
had ordered a general break-up 
of the whole of his remaining 
commando. At certain points 
along the Orange River it was 
said that boats were hidden for 
the purpose of effecting a cross- 
ing. But this particular party, 
having been unable to find one 
of these boats, and having been 
shot at by various offshoots of 
pursuing columns, had effected 
the passage of the river in their 
own original way but to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 
As far as De Wet and President 
Steyn were concerned, they 
professed to be able to speak 
with authority. Reduced to a 
single Cape-cart, they had 
determined to cross at Botha’s 
Drift. Their crossing was to 
have been covered by a com- 
mando collected by Botmann 
at Philipolis, and they them- 
selves, in common with all the 
dispersed Burghers, had orders 
to concentrate within four days 
at Philipolis, where supplies, 
horses, and ammunition would 
be awaiting them. All this, as 
it coincided with previous 
knowledge, was valuable in- 
formation, and so, leaving 4 
small escort to bring the 
prisoners along, the patrol hur- 
ried to make the return journey 
to Luckhoff. 


(To be concluded.) 
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“‘Ou! the hills and the snow 
upon the hills. But what dost 
thou know of the hills?’ said 
Kim’s Lama. ‘They are very 
close,” Kim said, and thrust 
open the door and looked at 
the long peaceful line of the 
Himalayas flushed in morning- 
gold.” And who that has seen 
that sight from the door of 
his tent in the early morning 
of a hot day in the Indian 
spring—the green sugar sprout- 
ing in the near fields, the bare 
rice-swamps with their close- 
cut stubble eloquent of heat 
farther off, and more distant 
still the thirsty jhil in which 
a few months before he shot 
his fifty couple of snipe—can 
forget how he “snuffed the 
wind wistfully,” and longed for 
the wings of a bird to flee 
away from the coming fury 
of an Indian June? 

And when the fulness of 
time has come, when your 
first leave is granted; your 
baskets, covered with spot- 
ted deerskins, the spoil of 
your gun, are packed; your 
pet rifle cleaned and oiled; 
your servants—a good Moham- 
medan cook and a bhisty for 
choice — marshalled, and the 
start made, is there any joy 
that will ever come to you in 
after-life so keen as this, so 
unalloyed with anxieties, so un- 
burdened with responsibilities ? 
At last you will see those great 


mountains face to face, you will 
make familiar friends of their 
steep sides, you will persuade 
them to let you pass and enter 
the unknown countries which 
they guard. Then there is the 
first camp on the summit of a 
great range 7000 feet above the 
sea. It is evening when you 
reach it—a small grassy slope 
beside the rocky bed of a little 
stream. Rhododendron-trees in 
full scarlet bloom around you. 
Below you the steep Himalayan 
khud descending to unimagin- 
able depths—hidden by thick 
forests of mighty deodars. The 
murmur of the torrent down be- 
low is broken every now and 
then by the sharp snapping 
ery of the barking-deer. Across 
the valley another range rises 
as high as that on which you 
stand. As the low sun strikes 
it the rich colour of the rhodo- 
dendrons blazes forth. But 
what is that above it? Your 
vision, dwarfed in its range by 
long use in the monotonous 
plains, has not thrown its glance 
highenough. That white back- 
ground is not cloud. Itis snow, 
eternal snow, glowing but not 
warmed with the light of the 
glorious sunset. Look up higher 
and still higher. There are the 
towers of snow from which the 
Sacred river draws its life. 
There is the great tent-like 
peak on which no man yet born 
can set his foot. You feel in- 
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clined to throw yourself pros- 
trate on the ground and worship 
the eternal hills. The enthusi- 
asm which lit the faces of the 
pilgrims you passed yesterday 
becomes a thing to be under- 
stood. It is rapture this even- 
ing, to-morrow it will be awe. 
The next day’s march is to be 
long and difficult. You must 
cross the next range and the 
next. Thestars are still bright 
in the clear sky when you are 
up and drinking your early tea 
before youstart. Soon there is 
a pale light in the east, and the 
great mountains, hitherto lost 
in the blue depths of the heavens, 
begin to wear a shape. Slowly 
from the east a rosy colour 
creeps over them, like the soft 
touch of a lover who would 
rouse his beloved from her 
sleep. First on the highest 
summits, then on the shoulders 
of the peaks — “rose-red with 
beatings in it” —steals the 
morning beam, until all at once, 
as the sun tops the mighty 
barrier of snow, the whole of the 
great white range bursts into 
life, 


‘*With rosy colours leaping on the 
wall.” 


Thanks to Lord Ronaldshay 
and his fresh, unaffected nar- 
rative of sport in the great 
mountain-ranges which guard 
our Indian Empire on the 
north-east, we have tasted in 
imagination some of the joys of 
a first tour in the Himalayas. 
The great delight of a book of 
sport and travel like that before 
us belongs to those who have 
had some experience of the 
scenes described. To such we 
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can especially commend this 
book, as it will remind them of 
happy days. To others who 
wish to follow in the author's 
footsteps it will give much use- 
ful information and help in 
preparing for the task they 
are undertaking. We have 
had, and luckily for the na- 
tion still have, many adven- 
turous young men who are 
eager for exploration as well 
as for sport. Time was when 
the sea drew the more eager 
spirits, when there was still a 
chance of sailing to new con- 
tinents or unknown islands. 
Now if a man wants to dis- 
cover new countries, and has 
no fancy for the polar regions, 
he must journey on _ land. 
There are still left ‘“uncon- 
quered strongholds of Nature,” 
as Lord Ronaldshay terms 
them; but even with a book 
like this to point the way, it 
is not given to all to have 
the bodily and mental fibre to 
invade them. 

The author began his sport- 
ing journey from Srinagar. 
His objective was Baltistan. 
Very soon the difficulties of 
the journey were felt, and on 
the third day from his house- 
boat he was ploughing his way 
through newly melted snow. 
On the fourth day 


“the going was frightful, as the snow 
was very deep and soft, and we soon 
left the coolies floundering about 
under their loads in a sorry plight; 
indeed so bad was it that it took 
them from early morning till late In 
the afternoon to accomplish a dis- 
tance of only six or seven miles. 


This was not an uncommon 
experience. On another day 
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“the going was bad, up and down 
steep hillsides, and the snow in 
places very treacherous, so much so 
that on one occasion I got into soft 
snow above my waist, and it took 
the two men I had with me all their 
time to haul me out again.” 


But even work like this has 
its compensations. “ Having 
floundered through snow for 
a distance of over eighty miles, 
to be walking on solid hard 
ground again was quite de- 
lightful.” Perhaps the inex- 
perienced may imagine that a 
day like this would end happily 
in a comfortable inn, or at least 
a clean tent, with a warm fire 
and a fairly good dinner. But 
the only shelter to be had was 
a dirty mud hut, from which 
the inhabitants with their goats 
and cattle had to be removed, 
or on lucky days the compar- 
ative luxury of a post-runner’s 
shanty, a small hut of wood or 
mud, with no other opening but 
a hole which does duty for a 
door. 

Here is a description of the 
accommodation the traveller 
in these regions is glad to 
get :-— 


_“The best room I could find con- 
sisted of four mud walls, a mud floor, 
and a wooden roof twelve feet in 
length by six feet in breadth and 
height... . There was no chimney, 
one window barely a foot square, 
and a door that one had to squeeze 
through half doubled up. The con- 
sequence was that I could not see 
across the room for smoke.” 


Seventeen days of arduous 
travelling brought the author 
to the Indus, and to the ibex 
ground beyond. Then the real 


work began. And, for the 
benefit of those who think 
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that a six hours’ tramp over 
a moor or through turnips is 
hard work, we are tempted to 
quote a description of an ibex- 
hunter’s day :— 


“T rose at 2 a.m. and _ started 
before 3 a.m. We tramped along 
by the light of a brilliant moon, 
which gradually paled as it gave 
way to a still more brilliant day, 
with few stops till 8 a.m., when we 
sighted the ibex feeding slowly 
towards some rocky ground, where 
they would probably lie down for 
the day. . . . As there was no chance 
of stalking them where they were, 
we sat down to watch and see where 
they would settle, and I took the 
opportunity of having some cold 
breakfast. By twelve o’clock they 
seemed settled, and were lying 
scattered over a large stretch of 
rocky ground, sleeping. It was a 
difficult place to approach, as a huge 
open slope lay between them and us, 
over which we had to crawl in sight 
of the whole herd, making the most 
of what cover there was in the way 
of small bushes and inequalities in 
the ground. After much patient 
crawling, which was both exciting 
and painful, we got across the ex- 
posed hillside successfully, and 
crouched down on the skirts of the 
rocky ground where the herd was 
still peacefully lying. After a short 
rest for breath, we loaded the rifles 
and were beginning to crawl cauti- 
ously on, when there was a sudden 
and unexpected puff of wind from 
behind us. The result was immediate 
and exasperating, the whole herd, 
just out of shot, springing up and 
making quickly off in the opposite 
direction. I ran on in the hopes 
of cutting them off; but when I 
next saw them they were far above, 
gazing down in the direction of the 
unseen danger. Such are the trials 
of ibex-shooting ; and it being nearly 
three o'clock, we were obliged to 
make our way back to camp, which 
we reached soon after six, having been 
going since two in the morning.” 


After a month or so in the 
ibex-ground of Baltistan, and 
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having reached as far north as 
Bisil in the same latitude as 
Gilgit, Lord Ronaldshay turned 
south again and made for 
Leh, which he reached on the 
7th June. His amusing ex- 
periences of stalking sharpoo 
(Ovis vignet) with a hill raja, 
and of attempting a snow-slide 
without sufficient protection for 
his person, we commend to the 
reader. Ladak and Leh are 
pretty well-known ground by 
this time, and we need not 
loiter over them. After a few 
days at Leh, with some not 
very successful days after 
sharpoo, the author struck in- 
to the mountains south of the 
Indus and entered the wild and 
barren mountain-land towards 
the east,—a land wild and 
desolate, without a shrub to 
relieve the monotony. Here 
he spent arduous days in the 
pursuit of gazelle and the 
great wild sheep of Thibet. 
Sometimes “sick at continual 
bad luck,” sometimes full of 
joy when fortune favoured him 
—always hard-working and 
persevering, his bag after three 
weeks were two nydv (Thibetan 
wild sheep), two goa (gazelles), 
and three burhel. Long days 
of climbing and stalking in 
high altitudes, where the rare- 
fied air makes continual ex- 
ertion almost impossible, bitter 
winds which skin the lips and 
nose and seem to cut you in 
two as you strive against 
them, freezing nights, bad 
enough between the blankets 
in your little tent, hard to 
endure when, as sometimes 
will happen, you have to lie 
in the open, fare of the 
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scantiest and  rudest sort, 
cooked over a smoky and 
smouldering fire of sheep’s 
dung—such is the life of the 
sportsman in Thibet. And 
the true sportsman will bear 
it with joy, sufficiently re- 
warded if once and again his 
luck is good, and he returns 
with a fine head or two of 
the splendid beasts he has 
been hunting. Lord Ronald- 
shay says,— 


“Often, as I toiled over the huge 
burnt-up wastes which give the up- 
lands of Tibet the appearance of a 
land forsaken and accursed, scorched 
by the burning noonday sun, chilled 
by the bitter blasts by night, fed on 
the unappetising productions of a 
Kashmiri cook, more unsavoury than 
ever since dung had become the only 
fuel obtainable, and, when sport was 
poor, the few tough sheep secured 
from the wandering Tartars the only 
source of staple food, I wondered 
wherein lay the extraordinary attrac- 
tion which drew me willy-nilly from 
the comforts and luxuries of modern 
life to wander solitary over the dreary 
tracts of this forbidding land.” 


And many who have under- 
gone similar experiences have 


wondered likewise. Is it, as 
Lord Ronaldshay asks, the un- 
fettered freedom of the desert 
which stirs the instinct of the 
savage dormant in us? or is it 
some subtle fascination in the 
grand solitude of nature? or 
the hope “that springs eternal” 
that at any moment a beast 
worthy of any hardships may 
be stalked and shot? There 
may be something of all these 
motives. But binding together, 
and moving them all, is the 
superabundant energy of strong 
and vigorous youth, that will 
not suffer its possessor to spend 
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it in monotonous routine or in- 
glorious ease. 

The beginning of August saw 
Lord Ronaldshay north of the 
Indus, once more on his way to 
the great desolate wastes of 
Chang Chenmo and the tower- 
ing heights of the Karakoram 
Mountains. His quarry now 
was the yak and the beautiful 
Thibetan antelope. The moun- 
tains grew more rugged, the 
altitudes higher, the cold more 
intense. This is a good descrip- 
tion of night in a mountain 
camp :— 

“Thad not been asleep long when 
I was waked by loud peals of thunder 
and blinding flashes of lightning, 
while the rain came down like a 
waterspout and soaked the wretched 
little single- fly tent through in no 
time. It was bitterly cold too, and 
towards morning the rain turned to 
snow, so that when at last I ventured 
to crawl out of my blankets nothing 
but vast stretches of dazzling white- 


ness were to be seen in every 
direction.” 


By the middle of October 
the author was back in Srina- 
gar, and after a short rest 
and taste of civilisation he 
was off again northward by 
the Boorzil Pass to try his luck 
with markhor. This was an 
arduous journey to undertake 
m winter, and no one but a 
keen sportsman would have 
ventured on it for pleasure. 
And of what kind was the 
pleasure ?— 


“Of all known animals that lure 
the sportsman on in their pursuit, 
surely none affect such truly appal- 
ling ground as do the spiral-horned 
markhor.” 


The ground he dwells in is 


“in every way worthy of him, and 
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there is no use whatsoever in think- 
ing of embarking on a markhor-hunt 
if one is not prepared to take one’s 
life in one’s hand, and, trusting to a 
good head and a tenacious pair of 
feet, to go boldly across ground that 
often would appear to afford foothold 
for nothing bigger than an insect.” 


One of Lord Ronaldsay’s 
friends, “a splendid climber, 
and as hardy an individual 
as one could meet with any- 
where,” told him that even he, 
accustomed as he was to the 
life, felt the effect on his nerves 
after a succession of days spent 
in pursuit of the markhor. But 
then he added, “‘ Who ever would 
go on to ground of that sort 
if there was not the tempta- 
tion of a pair of magnificent 
horns in front of him?” Per- 
haps there are people who 
would go quicker if the pair 
of horns was behind them. 
Then there is, besides the 
danger,—and what really at- 
tractive sport is without its 
share of danger ?— 


“the sublime grandeur of the 
scenery amid which it is carried out, 
the hard healthy life, the nights in 
the open with nothing between one- 
self and the glorious starlit heavens, 
in some hollow far up in the mys- 
terious mountains, . . . the wild ex- 
citement which pulses through one’s 
being as one surmounts one after 
another the obstacles which separate 
one from the object of one’s pursuit, 
the keen feeling of exhilaration 
which sweeps over one at a suc- 
cessful shot.” 


These reasons lead Earl Ron- 
aldshay to decide that “hunt- 
ing markhor is a pastime which, 
if not unequalled, is at any rate 
unsurpassed by any other.” 
We cannot spare time to fol- 
low the author’s adventures in 
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this wild and exciting sport, 
but we commend them to the 
reader. Nor can we follow his 
steps as he made his way back 
over the paths of avalanches 
in the depth of winter from 
Boonji to Srinagar, where he 
returned once more to civilised 
life. Before leaving him, how- 
ever, we would dedicate a few 
words of praise to the Indian 
servants and coolies who render 
such a tour as this possible to 
the English sportsman. Where 
else can you get servants, like 
Lord Ronaldshay’s Khuda Bux 
and Ram Pershad, who will 
turn up cheerfully at the end 
of a ten hours’ march over 
appalling ground and in fear- 
ful weather and cook you a 
dinner which, if it does not 
exactly tickle the palate, will 
keep you from starving? And 
the brave patient coolies who 
toil along through snow and 
over precipice for a trifle of four- 
pence a-day or twopence and 
their food! All honour is due 
to them for their faithful 
services: their perseverance 
in difficulty, their endurance 
through long hours of dark- 
ness and storm, their loyalty 
in struggling against every 
obstacle and danger, death 
threatening them sometimes at 
every step. If they failed us 
we should be left helpless on 
the mountain side. At the end 
of the march they take their 
pence and toil wearily back to 
the wretched hovels which are 
their homes. We see their 
faces no more, and hardly give 
them another thought. They 
are good men and true. Let 
us hope that in the next stage 
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of their existence they may live 
in happier hunting - grounds 
and have more of the pleasure 
and less of the toil of the 
chase. 


It is time now to turn to 
the more serious part of Lord 
Ronaldshay’s book, in which 
he describes his journey through 
Beluchistan to Seistan and 
thence to the Caspian. After 
the elaborate work of Lord 
Curzon on Persia, little remains 
for the more superficial traveller 
to teach us regarding that 
country. Nor has it been left 
to Lord Ronaldshay to discover 
the nature of the ground be- 
tween Quetta and the boundary 
of Seistan. Although much 
may not have been published 
concerning it, the route, we 
may be sure, was carefully 


examined and probably sur- 
veyed when the Indian Govern- 


ment began to direct its atten- 
tion to the development of trade 
by that channel. We have no 
wish, however, to disparage the 
author’s labours in this field, or 
to deny the usefulness of his 
description as a contribution 
towards the solution of a diff- 
cult political problem. 

Public attention has been 
drawn for some months past to 
what is known as the Quetta- 
Nushki route. Quetta is well 
known as the great outpost of 
our Indian defences on the 
western frontier, and as the 
practical terminus of the Sind- 
Bolan branch of the North- 
Western Railway of India. 
Connected by that line with 
the port of Karrachi and with 
all the large garrisons of Nor- 
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thern India, it is essentially a 
place @armes from which the 
movements of any enemy from 
the west can be watched. 
Beyond Quetta the rails run 
over the plateau and under the 
Khoja Amran range to Chaman 
on the frontier of Afghanistan, 
well on the way to Kandahar, 
and ready when the time comes 
for an advance to that city. 
But owing to causes, some of 
which might perhaps have been 
avoided, Abdul Rahman looked 
upon the extension to Chaman 
with disfavour, and succeeded 
in boycotting the line. There 
is no likelihood at present of 
any Afghan Government con- 
senting to allow us to lay down 
the rails to Kandahar, which is 
the direction in which an exten- 
sion would be naturally ex- 
pected. Heretofore a Russian 
invasion has been anticipated 
by the Herat-Kandahar route ; 
and Herat has been held to be 
the key of India. Writing in 
1875, before the occupation of 
Merv by the Russians, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson thought that 
the Russian advance to Merv 
ought to be the signal for our 
occupation of Herat, which city, 
he wrote, “is both strategically 
and politically an indispensable 
bulwark of India, and we can- 
not and will not allow its future 
fate to be at the disposition of 
a foreign Power.” 

Events have marched quickly 
and far since those words were 
written, and now we have to 
face the fact that Russia is 
established on the Kushk, con- 
nected by rail with her base on 
the Caspian and within easy 
striking distance of Herat. At 


the same time it has been found 
impossible, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Amir, to improve 
our own communications so as 
to enable us to anticipate or 
meet a blow at that place. 
These circumstances may have 
had some share in turning the 
attention of Indian politicians 
to the Beluchistan route, which 
passes through a country en- 
tirely under our own control. 
If action in the Kandahar- 
Herat direction is barred, some- 
thing may be done on the 
Quetta-Seistan line, and to do 
is better than to sit still. 

This is the view taken appar- 
ently by the Government of 
India, for it has been announced 
that sanction has been given to 
the Quetta-Nushki line, and it 
is understood that the work of 
construction is already well 
advanced. The distance from 
Quetta to Nushki is only eighty 
miles, out of a total of nearly 
500 to the Seistan frontier. 
But this is the most difficult 
section of the route from an 
engineer’s point of view. Even 
if the line were to end there, it 
would greatly facilitate travel- 
ling, inasmuch as Nushki is a 
much more convenient place for 
a camel caravan to start from 
than Quetta, as Lord Ronald- 
shay is careful to point out. 
Thence to Robat, the last 
station in our territory, the 
country is little better than a 
desert, but it presents no en- 
gineering difficulties except the 
scarcity of water, which may be 
overcome. 

‘Avowedly, of course, the 
Government of India have 
nothing in their minds except 
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the interests of trade, and the 
advantage of drawing into 
closer commercial relations 
with Persia. Every one knows 
that there is very little trade. 
The author says that the value 
of the total trade over this 
route in 1900-01 was £102,000. 
The cost of the line between 
Quetta and Nushki, eighty 
miles, with steep gradients 
and tunnels, cannot be much 
less than £15,000 per mile. 
Financial considerations alone 
would hardly suffice to justify 
such an outlay. When in addi- 
tion to this it is remembered 
that the author of ‘Persia,’ 
who gave so much space to 
the Seistan question and 
strongly advocated the Nushki- 
Seistan line, is the present 
Viceroy of India, we can 
hardly wonder that writers 
in the Russian press should 
regard the move as dictated 
by political and _ strategic 
reasons. In fact, the whole 
of the great question of the 
position of Persia in Asiatic 
politics is opened up by the 
commencement of these few 
miles of railway in a remote 
desert. It is time that it was 
opened up and made intelligible 
to the British electors. “Tur- 
kestan, Afghanistan, Trans- 
caspia, Persia,” wrote George 
N. Curzon in 1892—“to many 
these names breathe only a 
sense of utter remoteness or a 
memory of strange vicissitudes 
and of moribund romance. To 
me I confess they are the pieces 
on a chessboard upon which is 
being played out a game for 


the dominion of the world,” 
Well, Quetta to Nushki igs 
Lord Curzon’s move. What 
will be the answer? That it 
will be left unanswered by the 
other player is improbable. 

There are two possibilities 
which render Persia of para- 
mount importance to us. If 
a hostile Power were estab- 
lished in Persia and had de- 
signs on India, it would be in 
a very strong position for or- 
ganising an invasion of that 
country. If, without any im. 
mediate intention of attacking 
India, it were to possess itself 
of a port in the Persian Gulf 
or the Indian Ocean, the danger 
to our commerce with the East 
and to our communications with 
India would be enormous. This 
is not merely the opinion of 
English or Anglo-Indian Rus- 
sophobes. The invasion of 
India by land from Persia was, 
as the reader will remember, 
proposed by Napoleon Bona- 
parte to the Emperor Alex- 
ander at Tilsit. It was hardly 
practicable, perhaps, at that 
time. But the lapse of a cen- 
tury has seen the Russians 
firmly established in North- 
Eastern Persia, and with their 
hands on Herat. The French 
are again in alliance with them, 
and are in a position, if not to 
threaten, yet certainly to annoy, 
us on the other side of our Indian 
Empire.! 

As to the danger of allowing 
a foreign Power to establish 4 
naval station in the Persian 
Gulf there can hardly be two 
opinions at the present time. 





' See ‘‘ British Interests in Siam,” Blackwood’s Magazine, February 1902. 
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It is true that Sir H. Rawlin- 
son thought little of it. A 
hundred years ago Captain 
Malcolm was urging the neces- 
sity of preventing the French 
from establishing themselves on 
the shores of the gulf. Some 
seventy years later the question 
revived with reference to the 
Russians. ‘“ By a certain class,” 
wrote Rawlinson, “of political 
writers the present designs of 
Russia upon Persia, and her 
apparent anxiety to push for- 
ward railways into the interior, 
are supposed to aim especially 
at the acquisition of a port in 
the Persian Gulf as a convenient 
means of access at all times to 
the Indian seas, and with a view 
to contesting in the far future 
our maritime supremacy in the 
East.” He proceeds to argue 
that there is no region in the 
world less favourable to the 
development of naval power 
than the shores of the Persian 
Gulf; and asserts that, in order 
to effect a settlement on the 
shores of the gulf, Russia would 
have in the first instance “to 
absorb the eastern portion of 
Asiatic Turkey, and either 
colonise or at any rate occupy 
the rich alluvial valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates.” That 
isnot the opinion of the great 
sailor politician Captain Mahan, 
who in a recent paper warning 
England against the danger of 
allowing a foreign Power to 
establish itself in the gulf 
writes, “Russia on the Persian 
Gulf would be a perpetual 
Menace of war.” Nor does it 
appear necessary, in view of 
Russia’s present position in 
Persia, that she should first 
VOL, CLXXII.—NO. MXLIV. 





occupy the valley of the Tigris. 
One road to the Indian Ocean 
would lie through Seistan. We 
hope we may assume with Mr 
Curzon, writing in 1892, “that 
a Russian port upon the Persian 
Gulf or Indian Ocean would no 
more be tolerated by any Eng- 
lish Minister or Government 
than would an English port 
on the Caspian by any Czar.” 

The construction of a railway 
from Quetta to the Seistan 
frontier may be considered as 
a measure of defence against 
both dangers which threaten 
us from the establishment of 
the Russians in Persia. It is 
a very serious and difficult 
problem. To be of any use the 
railway must be accompanied 
by an extension of our military 
garrisons in sufficient force 
along the line to secure its 
safety and at the Persian end 
to guard it against seizure, 
otherwise it will prove the 
means not of repelling but of 
assisting invasion. Although 
the passage of an invading 
army by the Beluchistan route 
might be in some respects and 
under some conditions less diffi- 
cult than the route by Herat 
and Kandahar, it could not be 
accomplished in the absence 
of a railway without great 
preparations and a very large 
camel transport that would 
take a considerable time to 
collect. The real and perhaps 
the only effectual method of 
stopping the Russians in their 
advance through Persia is a 
firm attitude of opposition on 
the part of the British Govern- 
ment. It is all very well to 
allow or to encourage the 
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Government of India to under- 
take such subsidiary measures, 
—measures which may be help- 
ful, or even necessary, on their 
own responsibility and at the 
cost of the Indian taxpayer. 
But this will not be enough un- 
less behind it all there is a fixed 
determination on the part of 
England to meet the first move- 
ments of Russia by war, and 
unless the Czar’s advisers are 
convinced that she means so to 
meet them. 

We trust that his Majesty’s 
Ministers have carefully thought 
out the future conduct of the 
game, and are well advised as 
to the course to be pursued. 
The Persian question is one 
that cannot be ignored. As 
Sir H. Rawlinson observed in 
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1875, “There is no_ political 
question connected with our 
Indian Empire which has been 
treated more frequently, or with 
greater discrepancy of result.” 
Yet, owing to her geographical 
position, British interests in 
Persia have remained, and 
must remain, substantially the 
same. It is to be feared that 
for a long time they have been 
neglected, until our influence 
has waned before that of our 
enemy. Unfortunately no help 
can be expected from Persia 
herself. She is in the position 
of a man whose adversary has 
gripped him by the throat. 
The friend who wishes to 
save him cannot do much 
good by pulling him by the 
feet. 
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